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The Early Norman Castles of England 


PART I. 


T is the object of this paper to put together in a compendious 
form such trustworthy information as we possess concerning 
the castles built in England by the Norman conquerors during the 
eleventh century, and to interpret this information in the light of 
a theory entirely opposed to that which, to judge from English 
archeological literature, is now generally current among modern 
writers on that subject. The theory here maintained is not, indeed, 
a new one; it was held by Sir Henry Ellis, and has more recently 
been defended, in a modified form, by Mr. J. H. Round. It has 
been so fully expounded elsewhere’ that it is only necessary here to 
summarise briefly the arguments in its favour. The theory is that 
with very few exceptions the castles first built by the Normans in 
England were not of stone, but were hillocks of earth, generally 
round, sometimes oval, and occasionally square, surrounded by a 
diteh, and crowned by a wooden stockade and a wooden tower. 
Attached to these citadels were base courts, or baileys, surrounded 
by a ditch with a bank both on the scarp and counterscarp, the 
bank on the counterscarp being continued so as to encircle the ditch 
of the hillock, or motte. The hillock was in most cases artificial, 
but where a natural hill or rock would serve the purpose it was 
' See Mr. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville, Appendix O, p. 328; an article by Mr. 
George Neilson on ‘ The Motes in Norman Scotland,’ in the Scottish Review for 1898 ; 
and a paper on‘ Anglo-Saxon Burhs and Early Norman Castles,’ by the present writer, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxxiv. See also 


a recent paper by Mr. Round on ‘ The Castles of the Conquest,’ Archaeologia, vol. lviii. 
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scarped by art into the required shape. The evidence for this 
theory may be arranged under three heads— 

1. Negative: the assurance of Ordericus Vitalis that the Saxons 
did not construct castles,? and the absence of any reference to 
castles in the Anglo-Saxon historians, except in connexion with 
Normans.’ 

2. Inferential: (a) the distribution of these ancient castles, 
which are common throughout Normandy, England, Wales,* and 
the Norman spheres of influence in Scotland, Ireland, and Italy ; ° 
(b) the nature of these fortifications, small in area, quickly and 
cheaply constructed, and placed in situations indicating the 
invader’s distrust of his neighbours; such forts were exactly suited 
to the needs of the Normans in these islands, and belong to a type 
common in the feudal period: (c) the word motte, which is the only 
word known for hillocks of the kind described, is of Norman-French 
origin.® 

8. Positive: in that the Bayeux tapestry, that most valuable 
piece of contemporary evidence, shows us the Normans in the very 
act of constructing a castle of this kind at Hastings, and gives us 
pictures of four similar ones in Normandy and Brittany; while 
the use of the words motte and mota in Anglo-Norman literature and 
documents shows that the motte was a recognised institution in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and even later.’ 


2 *Munitiones enim (quas castella Galli nuncupant) Anglicis provinciis paucissimae 
fuerant ; et ob hoc Angli, licet bellicosi fuerint et audaces, ad resistendum tamen 
inimicis extiterant debiliores.’ Hist. Eccl. ii. 184 (Le Prévost’s edition). 

3 See Mr. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville, Appendix O, for remarks on the word 
castellum, which, as he shows, was used before the Conquest (and even afterwards) 
with its original meaning of a little castrum and applied to a town. No one can read 
the Anglo-Saxon charters without coming to a similar conclusion. A charter of 
Archbishop Oswald, for example, in 989, refers to the ‘ monasterio Sanctae Mariae in 
Wiogorna castello,’ where castellum is clearly the equivalent of ceastre (Heming’s 
Cartularium, i. 169). 

* The great majority of the Welsh mottes must be the work of the Normans, but 
it must remain doubtful, until further investigation, whether those in the interior of 
the country are Welsh imitations of the Norman type or are indications of a Norman 
advance earlier than has hitherto been suspected : see Morgan’s Survey of West Gower. 

5 For Scotland see Mr. Neilson’s paper in the Scottish Review, 1898; for Ireland, 
Wright’s Louthiana ; for Italy, Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae, ii. 504. In Syria also 
the ground-plans of several of the Frank fortresses given in Rey’s Architecture 
Militaire des Croisés show the motte and bailey plan. 

* The word motte will be used in this paper to avoid the confusion with moat 
which is caused by using mote, the word which is still in use in Scotland for hillocks 
of this kind. 

7 In the paper referred to in note 1 the writer endeavoured to show the futility of the 
late Mr. G. T. Clark’s contention that these mounds were called burhs by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Itis strange that Mr. Clark was never challenged to produce a single instance 
from Anglo-Saxon literature where the word burh was clearly used in this sense. An 
examination of the burhs built by Edward and Ethelfieda shows that we never find a 
moated mound on these sites unless a Norman castle-builder has been at work there 
subsequently. The early Latin chroniclers generally translate the burh of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle as wrbs. 
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A word should be said here about the claim which is sometimes 
made for the Danes as authors of these mottes. Let us admit at 
once that, as these earthworks are clearly the work of invaders 
settling in a hostile country, the claim of the Danes comes only 
second to that of the Normans. But against this we have to set 
the fact that these fortifications were castles—that is, private fortifica- 
tions—and we have no evidence that the Danes built castles any 
more than the Saxons; and though the subject of Danish fortifica- 
tion in England has received far too little attention, those which 
have been investigated appear to have been of an entirely different 
character. They were either hithes—that is, large embankments on 
the shores of rivers or of the sea, where the pirates drew up their 
ships when they went on plundering raids by land, as at Bamfleet— 
or they were camps on headlands, without citadels, as at Shoebury.* 
A list of all the places where the Chronicle attributes forts or winter 
quarters to the Danes shows that where any earthworks remain 
they are as above described, unless a Norman castle has been 
placed there subsequently. Moreover the extreme paucity of 
mottes in those parts of Scotland which were conquered and 
colonised by the Norwegians,’ and their total absence in Norway 
and Sweden,’ prove that they were not invented by the Scandinavian 
race. They are indeed found in Denmark, but, if we are to trust 
the most recent Danish archwology, they are found with associa- 
tions which point to the medieval period." 

Leaving then the question of evidence, we will now examine the 
castles which we know on good evidence to have been existing in 
England in the reigns of William I and William II, that is, before 
the close of the eleventh century. Domesday Book mentions only 
fifty castles in England and Wales ; '* but it is well known that the 
Survey is as capricious in its mention of castles as in its mention of 
churches. We give in alphabetical order a catalogue raisonné of 
the Domesday castles, in order that the evidence furnished by each 
case may be separately considered. We shall afterwards endeavour 


* See Mr. Spurrell’s papers in Archeol. Journ. vols. xlii. and xlvii. 

® See Mr. Neilson’s remarks, Scottish Review, xxxii. 223. 

© Professor Montelius assures the writer that they are quite unknown in Norway 
and Sweden. 

" See Dr. Sophus Miiller’s remarks on Danish mottes in Vor Oldtid, ch. xii. 

12 The list is made up to fifty by interpreting the regis domus of Winchester to be 
Winchester Castle; the reasons for this will be given later. The number would be 
increased to fifty-two if we counted Ferle and Bourne as castles, as Mr. Freeman does 
in his Norman Conquest, v. 808. But the words of Domesday are: ‘ Ferle . . . De 
hac terra sunt 7 hidae in Rapa de Hastinges. . . . Custodes castelli [habent] 3 hidas 
et 20 acras’ (i. 21). ‘Borne. Comes de Moritonio tenet in dominio Borne. . . . De 
terra huius manerii sunt duo hidae et una virgata in Rapa de Hasting. Custodes 
castelli (habent] 2 hidas’ (i. 20b). The language in both cases seems to imply that it 
is the castle of Hastings which is spoken of, and that the lands mentioned were held 
of that castle by the service of castle guard. 
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to add to the list the other eleventh-century castles for whose 
existence there is good evidence. 


1. AnunpEL.—The castrum of Arundel, says Domesday Book, 
paid 40s. in King Edward’s time from a certain mill, and 20s. 
from three boardlands (or feorm-lands) and 2s. from one pasture. 
Now, between the town feorm and the water gate and the ships’ dues 
it pays 12/.'5 Castrum in Domesday nearly always means a castle ; 
yet the description here given is certainly that of a town and not 
of a castle. We must, therefore, regard it as an instance of the 
fluctuating meaning which both castrwm and castellum had in the 
eleventh century.‘ Arundel is one of the towns mentioned in the 
document known as the ‘ Burghal Hidage,’ which is now believed to 
be a list of fortified towns belonging to the kingdom of Wessex, 
dating from the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century.© It is therefore disputable whether we ought to inelude 
Arundel among the castles mentioned in Domesday Book.’* But we 
ean have very little doubt that the original earthen castle was 
reared by Roger de Montgomeri, to whom William I gave the 
rapes of Arundel and Chichester, and whom he afterwards made 
earl of Shrewsbury. Roger had contributed sixty ships to 
William’s fleet, and both he and his sons were highly favoured and 
trusted by William, until the sons forfeited that confidence. We 
shall see afterwards that their names are connected with several 
important castles of the early Norman settlement. We shall see also 
that the rapes into which Sussex was divided—Chichester, Arundel, 
Bramber, Lewes, Pevensey, and Hastings—were all furnished with 
Norman castles, each with the characteristic motte. Each of these 
castles, at the time of the Survey, defended a port by which direct 
access could be had to Normandy. It was to protect his base that 
William fortified these important estuaries, and committed them to 
the keeping of some of the most prominent of the Norman leaders. 
The castle stands on the end of a high and narrow ridge of the 


18 *Castrum Harundel T. R. E. reddebat de quodam molino 40 solidos, et de 3 
conviviis 20 solidos et de uno pasticio 20 solidos. Modo inter burgum et portum aquae 
et consuetudinem navium reddit 12 libras, et tamen valet 13. De his habet S. 
Nicolaus 24 solidos. Ibi una piscaria de 5 solidis et unum molinum reddens 10 
modia frumenti, et 10 modia grossae annonae. Insuper 4 modia. Hoc appreciatum 
est 12 lib. Robertus filius Tetbaldi habet 2 hagas de 2 solidis, et de hominibus 
extraneis habet suum theloneum.’ Several other hagae and burgenses are then 
enumerated (D. B. i. 23 a, 1). 

44 See Mr. Round’s remarks on the words in his Geoffrey de Mandeville, App. O. 
This was written before the appearance of Mr. Round’s paper on ‘ The Castles of 
the Conquest’ (Archaeologia, lviii.), in which he rejects the idea that castrum 
Arundel means the castle. 

46 See Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 188. 

16 There can be no doubt, however, that Arundel Castle existed in the eleventh 
century, as it is mentioned by Florence of Worcester in 1088 as Roger Montgomeri’s 
castle. 
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South Downs, above the town of Arundel. It consists of an oblong 
ward, covering not quite five acres, in the middle of which, but on 
the line of the walls, is a large motte, about ninety feet high, sur- 
rounded by its own ditch. Mr. Clark states that there was 
formerly a ditch and bank across the bailey from the motte, 
dividing the former into two wards. This, coupled with the fact 
that there is no communication from the keep with the curtain on 
the northern side, renders it highly probable that the southern 
half of the oailey, where the modern castle stands, formed (with the 
motte) the original castle of Earl Roger, fitted with wooden 
defences. Round the top of the motte is a slightly oval wall, of the 
kind called by Mr. Clark a shell keep. The correctness of this 
term may reasonably be doubted. If we consult the representation 
in the Bayeux tapestry of an eleventh-century wooden castle (at 
Dinant), we shall see that the motte has not only a wooden tower 
at the top, but a small court enclosed with a stockade. Most of 
our tower keeps on mottes, as Norwich, Guildford, Corfe, have 
small wards attached to the keep. It is not improbable that 
where there is not a stone tower now there has been a wooden one, 
even after the so-called shell keep was built." There certainly 
was a tower here in Henry II’s time, as he paid for the flooring 
of it.’* It is extremely probable that the stone wall round the 
motte is his work, as he spent nearly 340/. on this castle 
between the years 1170 and 1187. His work consisted chiefly of 
a wall, a king’s chamber, and a chapel.’® The wall of the motte 
corresponds in style to the work of the middle of his reign ; it is 
built of flints, but cased with Caen stone brought from Normandy, 
and has Norman buttresses. The original Norman doorway, on 
the south side (now walled up), has the chevron moulding, which 
shows that it is not earlier than the twelfth century. There are 
still the remains of a tower on the motte, but it is of the same date 
as the thirteenth-century work which is conspicuous in several 
parts of the keep and castle. It has, however, a round arched 
Norman entrance, and may represent the tower alluded to in 

Mr. H. E. Malden, in an interesting paper on Guildford Castle in the Surrey 
Archeological Collections, vol. xvi., argues that the keep at Guildford is later than the 
wall round the motte. The first keep would certainly be of wood, and perhaps it was 
not removed when the stone wall was substituted for the stockade. 

8 «Pro planchianda turre et herbario ante thalamum regis faciendo’ 12. 13s. 4d. 
(Pipe Roll, 1187.) A similar entry of smaller amount occurs in the following year. 

‘° «In operatione camere et muri eiusdem castelli 1451. 2s. 5d” (1181.) ‘In 
operatione castelli et capelle et camere regis 731. 7s. 10d.’ The other entries are for 
operationes castelli, or for repairs, and for the tower and garden, as mentioned above. 
We should certainly expect to find the king’s chamber in the keep at this date; the 
herbarium would, therefore, be a small garden inside the ‘shell keep.’ The word 
castellum, in the Pipe Rolls, is certainly used in the sense of our word ‘ castle ;’ occasion- 
ally it is applied to the keep alone, when the keep was the dominant work in masonry, 


as in the case of Orford. But the usual word for the keep is turris, which is never 
applied to mere mural towers. 
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Henry II’s records, especially as it contains a chapel, and a chamber 
(now ruined), besides the well chamber. 

There is earlier Norman work still remaining in the castle— 
namely, the fine gateway to the bailey,” which, though of plain and 
severe Norman, is larger and loftier than the earliest work of that 
style, and of superior masonry. The one Pipe Roll of Henry I 
which we possess shows that he spent 78/. 6s. 2d. on the castle in 
1130,7! and possibly this refers to this gatehouse. Whether he also 
carried a stone wall round the banks of the bailey we cannot deter- 
mine, as the original bailey wall has disappeared under modern 
buildings, and the loss of the rolls for his reign leaves us at the 
mercy of conjecture. We are told he was a great builder,” but so 
was the former owner of the castle, Robert Bellesme. 

The visitor to Arundel will be informed by the custodian that 
the keep was built by Alfred the Great, and recased by the Normans. 
It is to be regretted when the noble owners of historic sites are 
content to have repeated the archeology of a hundred years ago. 
There is no reason to connect Alfred with Arundel, except that a 
word in his will which the latest criticism reads Crundell was 
formerly read Erundel. 

The value of the town of Arundel had greatly increased since 
the Conquest, at the time of the Domesday survey.” 


2. BERKELEY, or Ness.—The identity of Berkeley Castle with 
the Ness Castle of Domesday is almost certain. All that the 
Survey says about it is: ‘In Ness there are five hides belonging to 
Berkeley, which Earl William put out to make a little castle.’ * 
Earl William is William Fitzosbern, the trusty friend and coun- 
sellor of the Conqueror, whom he had made earl of Hereford- 
shire. He had also authority over the north and west during 
William's first absence in Normandy, and it was part of the com- 
mission he received from William to build castles where they were 
needed.” Berkeley was a royal manor with a large number of 
berewicks, and the probable meaning of the passage in Domesday 
is that Earl William removed the geldability of the five hides occu- 
pying the peninsula or ness which stretches from Berkeley to the 
Severn, bounded on the south by the Little Avon, and appropriated 
these lands to the upkeep of a small castle. This castle can hardly 
have been placed anywhere but at Berkeley, for there is no trace of 


* Masked by a thirteenth-century gateway, which serves as a sort of barbican. 

*1 «In operibus castelli de Arundel 221. 7s. 8d. Etdebet 551. 18s. 6d.’ (Pipe Roll, 
31 Henry I, p. 42). 

22 William of Jumiéges, viii. 31. 3 D. B. i. 23 a, 1. 

** «In Ness sunt 5 hidae pertinentes ad Berchelai, quas comes Willielmus misit 
extra ad faciendum unum castellulum ’ (D.B. 163 a, 2). 

*> «Castella per loca firmari praecepit ’ (Flor. Wig. 1067). See Freeman, N, C, iv. 72. 
Domesday tells us that Fitzosbern built Ness, Clifford, Chepstow, and Wigmore. 
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any other castle in the district. Earl Godwin had sometimes 
resided at Berkeley, but probably his residence there was the 
monastery which by evil means had come into his hands ;” for we 
never hear of any castle in connexion with Godwin. Buta Norman 
motte still exists at Berkeley, though buried in the stone keep built 
by Henry Il. Mr. Clark remarks: ‘If the masonry of Berkeley 
Castle were removed its remains would show a mound of earth, 
and attached to three sides of it a platform, the whole encircled 
with a ditch or scarp.’** The motte raised by Earl William has 
in fact been revetted with a stone shell keep of the twelfth century, 
whose bold chevron ornament over the entrance gives evidence of 
its date. What is still more remarkable is that documentary 
evidence exists which gives the exact date of this transformation. 
A charter of Henry II is preserved at Berkeley Castle, in which he 
grants the manor to Robert Fitzhardinge, pledging himself at the 
same time to fortify a castle there, according to Robert’s wish.” 
Robert’s wish probably was to possess a stone keep, like those which 
had been rising in so many places during the twelfth century. But 
there had been a Norman lord at Berkeley before Fitzhardinge, 
Roger de Berkeley, whose representatives lost the manor only 
through having taken sides with Stephen in the civil war. This 
Roger no doubt occupied the wooden castle on the motte built by 
William Fitzosbern.*® Henry II’s shell keep was probably the 
first masonry connected with the castle.*' Mr. Clark states that 
the walls of the inner bailey are also Norman, but he produces no 
evidence for it. This bailey is rectilinear and nearly square; the 
motte, which is at one corner, encroaches on about a quarter of it. 
The small size of the area it encloses, not much more than an acre 
and a half, corresponds to the statement of Domesday Book that it 
was ‘a little castle.’ There is no trace of the usual ditch sur- 
rounding the motte, and the smallness of the bailey makes it un- 


*6 Robert Fitzhardinge in his charter to St. Austin’s Abbey at Bristol says that 
King Henry (II) gave him the manor of Berchall, and all Berchaleiernesse (Dugdale 
Mon. Angl. vi. 365). 

27 It is not necessary to discuss the authenticity of the story preserved by Walter 
Map; it is enough that Gytha, the wife of Godwin, held in horror the means by which 
Godwin got possession of Berkeley Nunnery (D. B. i. 164). 

*% Medieval Military Architecture, i. 236. 

*® The gift of the manor was made before Henry became king, and was confirmed 
by charter on the death of Stephen in 1154. Fitzhardinge was an Englishman, son 
of an alderman of Bristol, who had greatly helped Henry in his wars against Stephen. 

* He held Berkeley under the crown at the time of the Survey (D. B. i. 163 a). 

* This remarkable keep is nearly circular, and has three round towers and 
one oblong. As the latter, Thorpe’s tower, was rebuilt in Edward III’s reign, it is 
probable that it took the place of a round tower, and that the keep was originally 
quite circular. The keep is built of rubble, and its Norman buttresses (it has several 
later ones) project about a foot. The cross loopholes in the walls of the keep are 
undoubtedly insertions of the reign of Edward III, or later. The buildings in the 
bailey are chiefly of the reign of Edward III. See Fosbroke’s History of Gloucester. 
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likely that there ever was one. A second bailey has been added to 
the first,** and the whole is surrounded on three sides by a moat, 
the fourth side having formerly had a steep descent into swamps, 
which formed sufficient protection.** 

There is no statement in the survey of the value of Ness, but 
the whole manor of Berkeley had risen since the Conquest. There 
are no entries for the cost of Berkeley Castle in the Pipe Rolls. 


8. Bramper.—Of the manor of Washington, in which Bramber 
is situated, the Survey says that it formerly paid geld for fifty-nine 
hides, and in one of these hides sits the castle of Bramber.* It 
must not be imagined that the castle occupied a whole hide, which, 
according to the latest computations, would be about 120 acres. It 
is evident that there had been some special arrangement between 
the king and William de Braose, the Norman tenant-in-chief, by 
which the whole geld of the manor had been remitted. The Domes- 
day scribe waxes almost pathetic over the loss to the fise of this 
valuable prey. ‘It used to be ad firmam for 100l.,’ he says. The 
manor of Washington belonged to Gurth, the brother of Harold, before 
the Conquest, but there is no evidence that he had any residence at 
Bramber, which, it is clear, was not the caput of the manor in 
Saxon times; nor was Washington the centre of a large soke. 
Bramber Castle was constructed to defend the estuary of the river 
now known as the Adur, one of the waterways to Normandy already 
alluded to. 

The castle occupies a natural hill which forms on the top a 
pear-shaped area of not quite three and a half acres. Towards the 
north-eastern corner rises an artificial motte about twenty feet 
high; there is no sign of a special ditch round it, except that the 
ground sinks slightly at its base. The bailey is surrounded by a 
very neatly built wall of flints, laid herring-bone wise, which does 
not stand on an earthen bank. The absence of this bank makes it 
possible, though of course not certain, that this wall was the 
original work of De Braose; the flints of which it is composed 
would be almost as easily obtained as earth-for a bank. On the line 
of the wall stands a tall fragment of an early Norman gatehouse. 
The workmanship of this gatehouse, which is also of flints laid 
herring-bone-wise, with quoins of ashlar, so strongly resembles 
that of the neighbouring church that it seems obvious that both 


% Fosbroke’s History of Gloucester attributes this bailey to Maurice, son of 
Robert Fitzhardinge. One of the most interesting features in this highly interesting 
castle is the wooden pentice leading from the main staircase of the keep to the chamber 
called Edward II’s. Though a late addition it is a good instance of the way in which 
masonry was eked out by timber in medieval times. 

88 Clark, M. M. A. i. 229. 

% «Tpse Willielmus tenet Wasingetune. Guerd comes tenuit T. R. E. Tune se 
defendebat pro 59 hidis. Modo non dat geldum. In una ex his hidis sedet castellum 
Brembre’ (D.B. i. 28 a, 1). 
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were built at about the same time. The fact that the church is 
dedicated to St. Nicholas is insufficient to prove anything more 
than that it was built in Norman times. Normandy worshipped 
St. Nicholas as early as 1067, and it was probably the Normans 
who introduced his worship into England. Both church and 
gatehouse are undoubtedly early Norman, but whether they are 
as early as the eleventh century there are hardly sufficient data for 
deciding.” The motte shows no sign of masonry. 

The value of the manor of Washington had slightly risen since 
the Conquest. 


4. Burron.—Henry de Ferrers, says Domesday Book, has half 
a hide in Burton, in which his castle sits.** There is not now the 
slightest trace of any castle at Burton-on-Trent, which is the 
Burton in question. There is no mention in history of a castle 
at Burton; nor do the rather detailed charters in the Monasticon 
relating to Burton make any allusion to a castle. Moreover the 
abbot of Burton held the whole town, by the gift of Wulfric 
Sprot, long before the Conquest; and in Henry I’s time he had 
the full feudal court which one would expect to find in the hands 
of the castellan, if there were one. Erdswick thought that the 
Domesday scribe had made a slip, and entered Henry de Ferrers’s 
castle of Tutbury, which is only five miles off, for Burton. Tutbury 
Castle, however, is mentioned in its own place. 


5. CazRLEON.— Domesday speaks of the castellaria of Caerleon.** 
A castellaria appears to have meant a district in which the land 
was held by tenure of castle guard in a neighbouring castle. The 
Survey goes on to say that this land was waste in the time of 
King Edward, and when William de Scohies, the Domesday tenant, 
received it; now it is worth 40s. Wasta, Mr. Round has remarked, 
is one of the pitfalls of the Survey. Perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong if we say that in a general way it means that there was no- 
body there to pay geld. When this occurs in a town it may point 
to the devastations caused by the Conquest ; but when it occurs in 


%> We often find that the architecture of the nearest church throws light on the 
date of a castle. A Norman seldom built or restored his castle without doing some- 
thing for the church at the same time. 

% See Ordericus, ii. 178. 

* The window opening which still remains, high up in the wall, is very large for 
an eleventh-century window. The voussoirs are well cut, but wide-jointed. 

* «In Burton habet [Henricus] dimidiam hidam, in qua sedet eiusdem castellum ’ 
(D. B. i. 248 b). The value T. R. E. is not given. 

*° * Willelmus de Scohies tenet 8 carucatas terrae in castellaria de Caerlion, et 
Turstinus tenet de illo. Ibi habet in dominio unam carucam, et tres Walenses lege 
Walensi viventes, cum 3 carucis, et 2 bordarios cum dimidio carucae, et reddunt 4 
sextares mellis. Ibi 2 servi et una ancilla. Haec terra wasta erat T.R.E. et quando 
Willelmus recepit. Modo valet 40 solidos ’ (D. B. 185 b, 1). 
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the country, and when it is accompanied by so clear a statement 
that the land which was wasta in King Edward’s time and at the 
Conquest is now producing revenue, the inference would seem to be 
clear that the castle of Caerleon was built on uninhabited land. 
Caerleon, however, had been a great city in Roman times, and had 
kept up its importance at least till the days of Edgar, when it is 
twice mentioned in Welsh history. It must, therefore, have gone 
downhill very rapidly. Giraldus mentions among the ruins of 
Roman greatness which were to be seen in his day a gigantic 
tower, and this is commonly supposed to have belonged to the 
castle.* It certainly did not, for Giraldus is clearly speaking of a 
Roman tower, and the motte of the Norman castle not only has no 
sign of masonry, but has been thrown up over the ruins of a 
Roman villa.*? The motte and other remains of the castle are 
outside the Roman castrum. The area of the bailey cannot be re- 
covered from the ordnance map. 


6. Campripez.—Ordericus states that William built this castle 
on his return from his first visit to Yorkshire in 1068, and 
Domesday Book says that twenty-seven houses were destroyed to 
make room for the castle.“* There can hardly be a clearer 
statement that the castle was entirely new. Moreover Professor 
Maitland, in his book on The Borough, has shown that the castle 
was originally outside the walls of Cambridge,** an arrangement 
common in the case of many other important towns, and in 
itself conclusive against the Saxon origin of such castles, as a 
Saxon king or lord would certainly have sought the protection of 
the town walls, whereas the Norman placed his castle ad urbem 
iusticiandam et si opus fuerit defendendam, as itis aptly expressed in a 
writ of King John.** The motte and a portion of the bank of the 
bailey are all that now remain of the Castle. There was formerly a 
round tower on the motte, which, if it had the cross loopholes and 
machicolations represented in the print published in 1575, was 
certainly not of Norman date. Grote’s view shows some buildings 
in the bailey with round arches and herring-bone work, which were 
probably rather early Norman. The area of the bailey cannot be 
recovered, but from Speed’s map it appears to have been rectilinear. 
The castle was a royal one, and, like many royal castles, went early 
to ruin. Henry IV gave the materials of the hall to the master 
and wardens of King’s Hall for building their chapel. 


* The ‘ Gwentian Chronicle,’ pp. 962, 967. "| Ttin. Kambria, p. 55. 

*2 Loftus Brock, in Journ. Brit. Arche@ol. Assoc. xlix. 

8 Ordericus Vitalis, p. 189 : ‘ [Rex] in reversione sua Lincolniae, Huntendonae, et 
Grontebrugae castra locavit.’ 

** ¢Pro castro sunt destructae 27 domi’ (D. B. 189). 

“5 See pp. 37 and 119. 
© Close Rolls, i. 6 b, mandamus concerning Dublin Castle. 
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The general value of Cambridge at the date of the Survey is not 
stated, but it is clear that the exactions were increased. 


7. Canrerpury.—Domesday Book mentions this castle only inci- 
dentally in connexion with ‘an exchange of land: ‘ The archbishop 
has seven houses and the abbot of St. Augustine fourteen for the 
exchange of the castle.’ *” It has been too hastily assumed that it 
was a pre-Conquest castle which was thus exchanged for twenty-one 
houses; but any one who knows the kind of relations which 
existed chronically between the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
abbot of St. Augustine’s will perceive that it was an impossibility 
that these two potentates should hold a castle in common. 
It was the land for the castle, not the castle itself, which the king 
got from these ecclesiastics. This is rendered clear by a passage 
in the chartulary of St. Augustine’s which tells us that the king, 
who was mesne lord of the city of Canterbury, had lost the rent of 
thirty-two houses through the exchange of the castle, seven having 
gone to the archbishop, fourteen to the abbot, and eleven having been 
destroyed in making the castle ditch.“* There can scarcely be any 
doubt that the Dane John is the motte of this original castle of the 
Conqueror. Its proper name, the Dungeon Hill, which it bore till 
the sixteenth and even the eighteenth century, shows what its origin 
was; it was the hill on which stood the dungeon or donjon of a 
Norman castle. The name Dane John is not so much a corruption 
as a deliberate perversion introduced by the antiquary Somner 
about 1640, under the idea that the Danes threw up the hill,*° 
an idea for which there is not the slightest historical evidence. 
Neither is there any archeological evidence that the Danes ever 
constructed hills of this kind, and their connexion with this 
earthwork is due to one of those guesses, too common in English 
archeology, which have no scientific basis whatever.” 

Somner makes the important statement that this earthwork 
was originally outside the city walls. His words are— 


I am persuaded (and so may easily, I think, any one be who observes 
the place) that the works both within and without the present walls of 
the city were not counterworkers one against the other, as the vulgar 
opinion goes, but were some time one entire plot, containing about three 


* * Archiepiscopus habet ex eis [burgensibus] 7 et abbas S. Augustini 14 pro 
excambio castelli’ (D. B. i. 2a, 1). 

‘s « Et undecim sunt perditi infra fossatum castelli;’ cited by Larking, Domesday 
of Kent, App. xxiv. Domesday says ‘sunt vastati xi in fossato civitatis.’ There can 
be no doubt that the chartulary gives the correct account. 

® The hill is called the Dungan, Dangon, or Dungeon Hill in many old local deeds. 
See ‘Canterbury in Olden Times,’ Arch. Journ. 1856. Stukeley calls it the Dungeon 
Hill (Itin. Cur. i. 122) 

%® Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 144. 

5! See ante, p. 211. 
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acres of ground, of a triangular form (the outwork), with a mount or hill 
entrenched round within it ; and that when first made or cast up it lay 
wholly without the city walls; and hath been (the hill or mount, and 
most part also of the earthwork), for the city’s more security, taken in 
and walled since ; that side of the trench encompassing the mound now 
lying without and under the wall fitly meeting with the rest of the city 
ditch, after either side of the outwork was cut through to make way for 
it, at the time of the city’s inditching.*? 


It is not often we are so fortunate as to have so clear a descrip- 
tion of an earthwork which has almost entirely disappeared ; but 
the description is confirmed by Hasted a hundred years later,®* and 
down to the making of the Chatham and Dover railway station the 
earthworks of the bailey outside the city walls were still to be seen, 
and were noticed by Mr. G. T. Clark.“ It is clear that Somner’s 
description corresponds exactly, even in the detail of size, to the 
type of a motte and bailey castle. 

The walls of Canterbury have never yet received so careful an 
examination as those of Rochester have had from the Rev. Greville 
Livett ;*° but the researches of Mr. Pilbrow about thirty years ago 
showed that the original Roman walls included a very small area, 
which would leave both the motte and the Plantagenet castle out- 
side. Certain entries in the Close Rolls show that the fortification 
of the town of Canterbury was going on in the years 1215-25."" 
But it is too often forgotten that where a wall stands on an earthen 
bank it is a clear proof that before the wall was built there was a 
wooden stockade in its place. Now the portion of the city wall 
which encloses the Dane John stands on an earthen bank; so 
indeed does the whole wall from the Northgate to the castle. It is 
clear that the portion of the bank which encloses the Dane John 
cannot have been made till the first Norman castle, represented by 
this earthwork, was abandoned ; and fortunately we have some 
evidence which suggests a date for the change. In the Pipe Rolls 
of Henry II’s reign there are yearly entries, beginning in 1168, of 
five shillings paid to Adeliza Fitzsimon ‘for the exchange of her 
land which is in the castle of Canterbury: There can be little 
doubt that this new land was taken in to build the great Planta- 
genet castle whose splendid keep was once one of the finest in 
England.®* The portion of the castle wall which can still be seen 
does not stand on an earthen bank, an indication (though not a 


82 Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 145. 58 Hasted’s Kent, iv. 430. 

5 Archaeologia Cantiana, xv. 344. Mr. Clark (and Hasted also) thought there 
was another motte in the earthworks outside the walls; but as Gostling says there 
were two, it is probable that these writers mistook a better preserved and higher 
portion of the bank for a separate mound, an error which is not uncommon. 
85 Archaeologia Cantiana, xxxiii. 152. 36 Thid. xxi. 

5? Close Rolls, i. 234 b, ii. 7b, ii. 89. 
58 Now, to the disgrace of the city of Canterbury, converted into gasworks. 
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proof) that the castle was on a new site. Henry Il was a 
great builder of stone keeps, but he seldom placed them on 
artificial mottes. It is no uncommon thing to find an old motte 
and bailey castle abandoned for a better or larger site close at 
hand. 


The bailey of the second castle, according to Hasted, extended 
almost to the Dane John, which is about 800 feet from the present 
keep. The part of the older castle which lay outside the new city 
bank was possessed by a family of the name of Chiche from the 
time of Henry II to that of Edward IV, while the Dungeon Hill it- 
self remained royal property.” That the new city bank was Henry 
II’s work we may conjecture from the passages in the Pipe Rolls 
which show that between the years 1166 and 1173 he spent about 
80/. in enclosing the city of Canterbury and making a gate. We 
are, therefore, not without grounds for concluding that Henry II was 
the first to enlarge the city by taking in the Dane John, cutting 
through the ancient bailey, and at the same time enclosing a piece 
of land for a new stone castle.*' The very small sum paid for the 
city gate (11s.) suggests that the gate put up by Henry II was a 
wooden gateway in the new stockade.” The stone walls and towers 


8° For instance, at Middleham, Rochester, and Rhuddlan. 

© Beauties of England and Wales, Kent, p. 893. 

*t The passages from the Pipe Rolls bearing on this subject, which have not been 
noticed by any previous historian of Canterbury are as follows: ‘In operatione 
civitatis Cantuar. claudendae 5 |. 19 s. 6 d. et in operatione porte civitatis 11 s.’ (1166.) 
‘Ad claudendam civitatem Cantuar. 201.’ (same year.) ‘Pro claudenda civitate 
Cantuar. 51. 1s. 1d.’ (1167.) ‘In terris datis Adelizae filie Simonis 15 solidos de 
tribus annis pro escambio terrae suae quae est in castello de Cantuar.’ (1168.) ‘In 
operatione turris et castelli chant. 241.6.’ (1173.) ‘In operatione turris Cantuar. 
51. 11s. 74.’ ‘Et in warnisione turris eiusdem 51. 8s.’ (1174.) The latter extract 
seems to show that the tower was finished. The sums spent on the castle are so 
small that it is clear the greater part of the expense must have come from sources 
which do not appear in the sheriff’s accounts. Since this note was in type, Mr. St. 
John Hope has kindly furnished me with three more entries, omitted by my copyist : 
‘In operatione turris eiusdem civitatis, 101. In operatione predicte turris, 531. 6 s. 8 d. 
et 91.14s.8d. Summa denariorum quos vicecomes misit in operatione turris 
73 1.1s.4d.’ (1172-3.) 

® Leland and Stukeley say that Worthgate, which was in the castle yard, and 
Ridingate, which was in the wall to the east of the Dungeon Hill, were both Roman. 
But the architectural ascriptions of our older antiquaries are always doubtful. 
Leland says that the Ridingate contained ‘long Briton’s brikes,’ by which he means 
Roman tiles. But the Normans also often introduced courses of tiles into their work, 
as at Colchester. The picture which Hasted gives of the Ridingate looks much more 
like Norman work than Roman. The portion of the wall of Canterbury which rests 
on an earthen bank extends from Northgate to the castle, and is roughly semicircular 
in plan. In the middle of it was St. George’s Gate, which was anciently called 
Newingate (Gostling, Walk in Canterbury, p. 53). The part enclosing the Dungeon 
Hill is at a sharp angle, and appeared to Mr. Clark, as well as to Somner and Hasted, 
to have been brought out at this angle in order to enclose the hill. If Henry Il’s 
extension were only this angle of the wall, the accounts of Leland and Stukeley would 
be reconcilable with the theory in the text. Mr. Pilbrow in 1868 found some hard 
concreted wall with courses of tiles on the inside of the south wall of the castle, form- 
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which were afterwards placed on the bank are of much later date 
than his reign.® 

The Dungeon Hill was eventually converted into the city plea- 
sure ground. The wide and deep ditch which had surrounded it 
was filled up in 1790, and serpentine walks cut to lead up to the 
summit. But in spite of these modern deformations there is still 
enough of the Dungeon Hill left to show that it was a very fine 
motte, such as we might expect the Conqueror to raise to hold in 
check one of the most important cities in his new realm. 

The value of Canterbury had increased from 511. to 54l. since 
the days of King Edward.™ 


8. Carisprooke.—There can be no doubt that this is the castle 
spoken of in Domesday Book under the name of Alwinestone. 
Carisbrooke is in the immediate neighbourhood of Alvington. The 
language in which the Survey speaks of this manor is worthy of 
note. ‘The king holds Alwinestone ; Donnus held it. It then paid 
geld as two and a half hides ; now, as two hides, because the castle 
sits in one virgate.’® Certain entries similar to this in other 
places® seem to indicate that there was some remission of geld 
granted on the building of a castle; but, as here the king was him- 
self the owner, the remission must have been granted to his tenants. 

The original castle of Carisbrooke consists of a high motte, 
ditched round, placed at the corner of a bailey court forming a 
parallelogram with rounded corners, the whole covering a little 
more than two and a quarter acres. This bailey is surrounded by 
high banks, which testify to the former presence of a wooden 
stockade. There is another bailey on the eastern side, called the 
Tilt-yard. The excellent little local guide-book compiled by Mr. 
Stone calls this a British camp, but there is no reason to believe 
that it was anything else than what it appears to be, a second 
bailey added as the castle grew in importance.” On the motte is 
a shell keep of polygonal form, of rubble masonry, but having groins 


ing part of it (Archaeologia Cant. xxxiii. 152). Yet the original wall of the city was 
not so far out as this, as Mr. Pilbrow himself says. ° 

* There was a great repairing of the walls of Canterbury by Queen Eleanor 
during Richard I’s captivity (Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 1 of Appendix). 

“ Pp. B. i. 2a, 1. 

% Tbid. i. 52b, 1, ‘Isdem Rex tenet Alwinestone. Donnus tenuit. Tune pro 
duabus hidis et dimidia. Modo pro duabus hidis, quia castellum sedet in una virgata. 
. . . Valet et valuit 3 1., tamen reddit 4 1.’ 

*6 See below, under Windsor. 

® Carisbrooke is supposed to be the Wihtgaras byrig of the’Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(530), but independently of the uncertainty of this identification it is clear from the 
enormous number of places ending in ‘ burgh’ or ‘ bury ’ which now show no sign of any 
fortification that the burh was often a very slight affair. See Maitland, Domesday 
Book and Beyond, p. 184. The lines of the present castle banks, if produced, would 
not correspond with those of the Tilt-yard, which is proof that the Norman castle was 
not formed by cutting an older fortification in two. 
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of well-dressed ashlar. It is believed to be of the time of Henry I, 
since the author of the Gesta Stephani states that Baldwin de Redvers, 
son of Richard de Redvers, to whom Henry granted the lordship of 
the Isle of Wight, had there a castle splendidly built of stone, 
defended by a strong fortification.“* This would indicate that, 
besides the stone keep, stone walls were added to the banks. The 
keep is of peculiar interest, as it still retains the remains of the 
old arrangements in keeps of this style, though of much later 
date. But these do not concern our present subject. The motte 
was opened in 1893, and was found to be composed of alternate 
layers of large and small chalk rubble.” Little attention has 
hitherto been paid to the construction of these Norman mottes, 
but other instances have been noted which show that they were 
often built with great care.” The whole castle, including the Tilt- 
yard, was surrounded with an elaborate pentagonal fortification 
in Elizabeth’s reign, when the Spanish invasion was expected. 

The value of the manor of Alvington had increased at the time 
of the Survey, though the number of ploughs employed had actually 
decreased. This increase must have been owing to the erection of 
a castle; for not only did a castle provide security for trade and 
agriculture, it was also itself a source of income through the profits 
of its feudal courts,” the soke of its mills and oven, the tolls of the 
market and fair which it generally possessed, the prise of beer, and 
other occasions for feudal exactions, Alvington was not the centre 
of a large soke, so that it is unlikely that there was any fortification 
there in Saxon times. 


9. Cuepstow (EstrRiGHoEL, or SrricuL).—Notwithstanding the 
fact that there is another castle of the name of Strigul about nine 
miles from Chepstow, it is clear that Chepstow is the castle meant 
by Domesday Book under the name of Estrighoel, as the entry 
speaks of ships going up the river, a thing impossible at Strigul.” 
In spite of the transformations which this castle has undergone 
there is no difficulty in tracing the site of the original motte of 
William Fitzosbern. It forms now the fourth ward from the 
main entrance, and has been transformed into a barbican. But 


* «In hac castellum habebat ornatissimum lapidum aedificio constructum, 
validissimo munimine firmatum ’ (Gesta Stephani, R.S., p. 28). 

® Stone’s Official Guide to the Castle of Carisbrook, p. 39. 

7° At Almondbury, near Huddersfield, layers of stone were introduced into the motte. 

7. The manorial courts had in many cases existed before the Conquest; but 
Professor Maitland says ‘ already [in D. B.] the Norman lords are assuming a soke 
which their antecessores did not enjoy’ (Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 95). 

7% *Castellum de Estrighoiel fecit Willelmus comes, et eius tempore reddebat 40 
solidos, tantum de navibus in silvam euntibus’ (D. B. i. 162), Tanner has shown that 
while Chepstow was an alien priory of Cormeille, in Normandy, it is never spoken of 
by that name in the charters of Cormeille, but is always called Strigulia (Notitia 
Monastica, Monmonthshire. See also Marsh’s Annals of Chepstow Castle). 
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the fact that it occupies the highest ground in the castle shows it 
to have been the oldest part; and it alone is separated from the 
other wards, and from the ridge behind it, by a ditch cut in the 
solid rock. Probably it once had an artificial cone of earth to raise 
it above the adjoining hill, and this may have been removed when 
the present stone wall was built, which by the depressed arches and 
the character of the towers certainly belongs to the thirteenth 
century. What is now the third court must have formed a small 
oblong bailey to this motte; the greater part of this ward is now 
filled up by the fine stone hall of early Norman character (splendidly 
restored in the 13th century) which is believed by Mr. St. John 
Hope to be the work of Fitzosbern himself.”* As the forebuilding 
of the*hall opens on to the wall of what is now the second ward, 
it is probable that this court was either added or walled in Norman 
times; it has a Norman postern on the south side. This hall and 
these walls were probably the first masonry added to the castle ; all 
the rest is either of the late Early English or the Perpendicular 
period. The whole area of the castle is only 13 acre.’”* The shape 
of all the baileys is roughly quadrangular, except the fourth, which 
is assumed to have been the motte, and which would be semicircular 
but for the towers at its corners. 

We are not told what the value of Estrighoel was before 
William Fitzosbern built his castle there, but from the absence 
of this mention the site was probably a waste. It paid 40s. in his 
time from ships’ dues, 161. in his son Earl Roger’s time, and at 
the date of the survey it paid the king 12/.7* Chepstow was not 
the centre of a large soke, and it appears to have owed all its im- 
portance to the creation of William Fitzosbern’s castle. 


10. Cuirrorp.—It is clearly stated by Domesday Book that 
William Fitzosbern built this castle on waste land.” In no 
part of the country are mottes more numerous than on the marches 
of Wales, and the annexation of Welsh country was steadily 
pursued by the Normans from the Conqueror’s time onward. No 
less than twelve of the castles mentioned in the Survey, besides 
two defensible houses (domus defensabiles), are at no great distance 
from the Welsh border. But probably these were only a tithe of 
the number erected. That the innumerable mottes still existing 
on the marches were castles recognised by the crown is shown by 
a writ of King John ordering the sheriff of Shropshire to be repaid 
what he has spent on the repair of the wooden castles in the baili- 


73 A stone hall of this early date is very rare in Norman castles. 

™ Willett, Monmouthshire and South Wales, p. 289, says three acres. 

% D. B. 162, 1 a. 

76 ¢ Willelmus comes fecit illud [castellum] in wasta terra quam tenebat Bruning 
T. R. E.’ (D. B. i. 188 a, 2). 
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wick of Salop,”’ and another of Henry III ordering all those who 
have mottes (motas) in the valley of Montgomery to furnish the 
same with good bretasches without delay, for the security and 
defence of those parts.” At the time of the Survey Clifford Castle, 
though built by Fitzosbern, was held by Ralph de Todeni, who had 
sublet it to the sheriff.”* William Fitzosbern, we must remember, 
was the king’s vicegerent in England during his absence in Nor- 
mandy, with special power to build castles.* In the many castles 
attributed to him we may see an indication that the building of 
castles, even on the marches of Wales, was not done without royal 
sanction. In the reign of Henry I Clifford Castle had already 
passed into the hands of Richard Fitzpons, the ancestor of the 
celebrated house of Clifford, and one of the barons of Bernard de 
Neufmarché, the Norman conqueror of Brecon.*! 

The keep stands on a square motte, which must be in part 
artificial.** There are also remains of a hall on the motte, and 
there is a small court, with a wall which stands ona low bank. 
The masonry is entirely of the thirteenth century. Below the 
motte is a rectangular bailey of about two acres, with earthen banks 
which do not appear ever to have carried any masonry, though in 
the middle there is a small mound which evidently covers the re- 
mains of buildings. On the south there is a curious triangular 
ward, included in the ditch which has surrounded the whole. The 
whole area of the castle, including the motte and the two baileys, 
is about 34 acres. 

The value of the whole castellaria had apparently risen from 
nothing to 8l. 5s. Clifford was not the centre of a large soke. 


11. CurrHeror.—There is no express mention of this castle in 
Domesday Book, but of two places in Yorkshire, Barnoldswick and 
Calton, it is said that they are in the castellate of Roger the 
Poitevin.** A castellate implies a castle, and, as there is no other 
castle in the Craven district (to which the words of the Survey 
relate) except Skipton, which did not form part of Roger’s property, 
there is no reason to doubt that this castle was Clitheroe, which 


™ Close Rolls, i. 17, anno 1205. 78 Thid. ii. 42, anno 1225. 

* D. B. i. 183. 

® «Castella per loca firmari praecepit’ (Flor. Wig. 1067). ‘And Bishop Odo and 
William the earl remained here behind, and they built castles wide throughout the 
nation, and poor people distressed’ (A.-S. C., a. 1067). 

*! Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Society, vol. x.), charter xiii., and Mr. Round’s 
note, p. 25. 

*? It is extraordinary that Mr. Clark, in his description of this castle, does not 
mention the motte, except by saying that the inner ward is 60 or 70 feet higher than 
the outer. 

*8 This passage occurs in a sort of appendix to Domesday Book, which is said to 
be in a later hand, of the twelfth century (Skaife, Yorks. Arch. Journal. pt. lv. 
p. 299). It cannot, however, be very late in the twelfth century, as it speaks of Roger’s 
holdings in Craven in the present tense. 
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for centuries was the centre of the honour of that name. The whole 
land between the Ribble and the Mersey had been given by 
William I to this Roger, the third son of his trusted supporter 
Earl Roger of Shrewsbury. One can understand why William 
gave important frontier posts to the energetic and pushing young 
men of the house of Montgomeri, one of whom was the adviser and 
architect of William Rufus, another a notable warrior in North 
Wales, another the conqueror of Pembrokeshire. As it appears 
from the Survey that Roger’s possessions stretched far beyond the 
Ribble into Yorkshire and Cumberland, it seems quite possible that 
just as his brothers had a free hand to conquer as they listed from 
the North and South Welsh, so Roger hada similar commission for 
the hilly districts still unconquered in the north-west. In the end 
the sons of Earl Roger proved somewhat too pushing, and misfor- 
tune overtook them all.** Roger the Poitevin was finally banished 
from England in 1102. 

The castle of Clitheroe stands on a lofty motte of natural rock. 
There are no earthworks on the summit, but a stout wall of lime- 
stone rubble without buttresses encloses a small court, on whose east 
side stands a small but remarkable keep. It is just possible that the 
wall may be the original work of Roger, as limestone rubble would 
be easier to get than earth on this rocky hill. The keep, too, has a 
very ancient appearance. It is small, rudely built of limestone 
rubble, and has neither fireplace nor garde-robe, nor the slightest 
ornamental detail, not even a string course. But, in spite of the 
entire absence of ornament, a decorative effect has been sought and 
obtained by making the quoins, voussoirs, and lintels of a dressed 
yellow sandstone. The care with which this has been done is in- 
consistent with the haste with which Roger must inevitably have 
constructed his first fortification, if we suppose, as is probable, that 
he received the first grant of his northern lands on William’s 
return in 1170 from his third visit to the north, when he made 
that remarkable march through Lancashire to Chester which is 
described by Ordericus. On the whole it seems likely that even 
if the outer wall were the work of Roger he had only wooden 
buildings within its circuit.° The bailey court of Clitheroe lay 
considerably below the keep, but, as it is now overbuilt with a 


** The Poitevin came off the best, as, having married a wealthy heiress in Poitou 
(hence his nickname), he retired to her property. 

®§ Mr. Clark appears to have been puzzled by this keep, which he says is 
‘certainly not later than the reign of Henry I.’ A really expert opinion is greatly 
to be desired. That most mendacious document, the ‘ Historia Laceiorum,’ names 
Robert de Lacy, in the reign of Henry II, as the builder of Clitheroe Castle 
(Dugdale, Mon. Angl. v. 533). But the Lancashire estates of the Poitevin did 
not pass into the hands of the Lacies till the reign of John, when Robert Bussell 
lost them through not paying his fine. See Hulton’s Docwments relating to the Priory 
of Penwortham, vol. iii. p. xx (Cheetham Soc.) 
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modern house, stables, and garden, it is impossible to recover its 
area or shape. 

As the very name of Clitheroe is not mentioned in Domesday 
Book, it clearly was not an important centre in Saxon times. The 
value of Blackburn hundred, in which Clitheroe is situated, had 
fallen between the Confessor’s time and the time when Roger 
received it. It is quite possible that he never lived at Clitheroe, 
as he subinfeoffed the manor and hundred of Blackburn at an early 
date to Roger de Busli and Albert Greslet. 


12. Corre.—Mr. Eyton has shown that for the castellum 
Wareham of Domesday Book we ought to read Corfe, because the 
castle was built in the manor of Kingston, which is four miles from 
Wareham. And this is made quite clear by the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ 
which says that the church of Gillingham was given to the abbey 
of Shaftesbury in exchange for the land on which the castle of 
Corfe is placed.” Because King Edward the Martyr was murdered 
at Corfe, at some place where his stepmother, Elfrida, was residing, 
it has been inferred that there was a Saxon castle at Corfe; and 
because there is a building with some herring-bone work in the 
present ruins it has been assumed that these are the remains of 
that castle or palace. But the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the only 
contemporary authority for the event, says nothing of any castle 
at Corfe,** but simply tells us that Edward was slain at Corfe Geat, 
a name which evidently alludes to a gap or passage through the 
chalk hills, such as there is at Corfe. Nor is there any mention 
of Corfe as a fortress in Anglo-Saxon times; it is not named in the 
burghal hidage, and we do not hear of any sieges of it by the 
Danes. Nor is it likely that the Saxons would have had a fortress 
at Corfe when they had a fortified town so near as Wareham.” 
Kingston, the manor in which Corfe is situated, was not an 
important place, as it had no soke. The language of Domesday 
absolutely upsets the idea of any Saxon castle or palace at Corfe, 


86 Eyton, Key to Domesday, p. 43. This was kindly pointed out to me by 
Mr. Round. The castle is not mentioned in Domesday under Wareham, but under 
Kingston. ‘De manerio Chingestone habet rex unam hidam, in qua fecit castellum 
Warham, et pro ea dedit S. Mariae [of Shaftesbury] ecclesiam de Gelingeham cum 
appendiciis suis’ (D. B. i. 78 b, 2). 

87 « Advocatio ecclesie de Gillingeham data fuit abbati [sic] de S. Edwardo in 
escambium pro terra ubi castellum de Corf’ positum est’ (‘Testa de Nevill,’ 164 b). 

88 It is by no means certain that Corfe was the scene of Edward’s murder, as we 
learn from a charter of Cnut (Mon. Angl. iii. 55) that there was a Corfe Geat not 
far from Portisham, probably the place now called Coryates. 

89 Asser calls it a castellum; but it has already been pointed out that castellum in 
early writers means a walled town and not a castle. Wareham is a town fortified by an 
earthen vallum and ditch, and is one of the burhs of the‘ Burghal Hidage.’ A Norman 
castle was built there after the Conquest, and its motte still remains. D.B. says 
seventy-three houses were nearly ruined from the time of Hugh the sheriff (i. 75). 
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as it tells us that William obtained the land for his castle from the 
nuns of Shaftesbury, and we may be quite sure they had no castle 
there.” 

Corfe Castle stands on a natural hill, which has been so scarped 
artificially that the highest part now forms a large motte. Three 
wards can now be distinguished, the eastern or motte ward, the 
western, and the southern. The two former probably formed the 
original castle. On the motte (which possibly is not artificial, but 
formed by scarping) stands the lofty keep, of splendid workman- 
ship, probably of the time of Henry I. In the ward pertaining to 
it are buildings of the reign of John and Henry III. The western 
ward likewise has towers of the thirteenth century, but it also 
contains the interesting remains of an early Norman building, 
probably a hall, built largely of herring-bone work. This is the 
building which has been so positively asserted to be a Saxon palace. 
But herring-bone masonry, which used to be thought an infallible 
sign of Saxon work, is now found to be more often Norman.” The 
building is certainly an ancient one, and may possibly have been 
contemporary with the first Norman castle; for as that castle was 
held by so great a potentate as Robert, count of Mortain, the king’s 
half-brother, we might expect to find the work here on a scale of more 
than usual solidity. The details of this building are unmistakably 
Norman. But very likely this hall was the only Norman mason work 
of the eleventh century at Corfe Castle. It is clear that the stone 
wall which at present surrounds the western bailey did not exist 
till after the hall was built, as it blocks up its southern windows. 
Probably there was a palisade at first on the edge of the scarp.** 
Palisades still formed part of the defences of the castle in the time 
of Henry III, when 621. was paid ‘for making two good walls in 
place of the palisades at Corfe between the old bailey of the said 
castle and the middle bailey towards the west, and between the 
keep of the said castle and the outer bailey towards the south.’ 
This shows that the motte was separated from the western bailey 
by a stockade, and also that there were palisades along the broad 
and deep ditch which separated the keep from the southern bailey. 
This ditch has been attributed to King John on the strength of an 


% Edred granted to ‘the religious woman Elfthryth,’ supposed to be the abbess of 
Shaftesbury, ‘ pars telluris Purbeckinga,’ which would include Corfe (Mon. Angl. ii. 478). 

*! Both these kings spent large sums on Corfe. See the citations from the 
Pipe Rolls in Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. i., and in Mr. Bond’s History of Corfe Castle. 

% See Professor Baldwin Brown’s paper in the Journal of the Institute of British 
Architects, 3rd series, ii. 488, and Mr. Micklethwaite in Archeol. Journal, liii. 338 ; 
also Professor Baldwin Brown’s remarks on Corfe Castle in The Arts in Early 
England, ii. 71. 

8 It is very likely that John was the first to substitute a wall for this palisade, 
when the old Norman hall was disused for the new hall in the upper ward, which is 
probably his work. 

* Cited in Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 488. 
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entry in the Close Rolls which says that he sent fifteen of his own 
miners and stonemasons in 1214 to work on the banks of the ditch.” 
But we may be quite certain that this ditch below the motte 
belonged to the original plan of the castle; John’s work would 
only be to line it with masonry, as the mention of masons suggests. 
It is not without significance for the early history of the castle that 
Durandus the carpenter held the manor of Moulham, near Corfe, by 
the service of finding a carpenter to work at the keep whenever 
required.” 

The area of Corfe Castle, if we include the large southern bailey, 
would be somewhat under five acres; without it, less than two acres. 
This bailey was certainly in existence in the reign of Henry III (as 
the extract from the Close Rolls proves), before the walls and 
towers of superb masonry were added to it by Edward I. 

The value of Kingston Manor had considerably increased at the 
date of the Survey. After the count of Mortain forfeited his lands 
Corfe was kept in the hands of the crown. 


13. Duptey.—William Fitzansculf held Dudley at the time of 
the Survey, ‘and there is his castle.’* Mr. Clark appears to 
accept the dubious traditions of a Saxon Dodda, who first built this 
castle in the eighth century, since he speaks of Dudley as ‘a great 
English residence.’ ** This tradition, however, is not supported by 
Domesday Book, which shows Dudley to have been only a small and 
unimportant manor before the Conquest. There is no Norman 
masonry in the present ruins of Dudley. The earliest work is that 
of the keep on the motte, which is clearly of the thirteenth century, 
and agrees with the date of the license to crenellate granted in 1264. 
Probably down to that time the buildings had all been of wood. 
The castle was demolished by Henry II in 1175, and an attempt 
to restore it in 1218 was stringently countermanded. The whole 
area of the castle, including the motte, but not including the 
works at the base of the hill on which it stands, is about two 
acres. Dudley is an instance in which the value of the manor has 
gone down instead of up since the erection of the castle. This may 
perhaps be laid to the account of the devastation caused through the 
Staffordshire insurrection of 1069. 


14. Dunster.—This is the castle called Torre in Domesday 
Book; it belonged to William de Moion.” The motte is a natural 
one, scarped to make it defensive. The masonry which remains is, 


% Close Rolls, i. 178 b. %6 Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 488. 

7 *Istedem Willelmus tenet Dudelei, et ibi est castellum eius. T.R.E. valebat 
4 libras, modo 3 libras’ (D. B. i. 177). 

* M. M. A. i. 24. 


*® «Tpse [Willelmus] tenet Torre, et ibi est castellum eius’ (D. B. i. 95-6). 
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according to Mr. Clark, not earlier than the reign of Henry III. 
There is no masonry now on the motte. The area of the castle can 
scarcely be two acres. The value of the manor had tripled at the 


time of the Survey, but it was only a small place before the 
Conquest. 


15. Ewyas.—The brief notice of this castle in Domesday Book 
throws some light on the general theory of castle-building in 
England. William Fitzosbern, as the king’s vicegerent, rebuilt 
this march castle, and committed it to the keeping of another 
Norman noble, and the king confirmed the arrangement. But 
in theory the castle would always be the king's.’ This is the 
only case in the Survey where we hear of a castle being rebuilt by 
the Normans. We naturally look to one of King Edward’s Norman 
favourites as the first founder, for they alone are said by history to 
have built castles on the Welsh marches before the Conquest. Mr. 
Round conjectures that Ewyas was the ‘ Pentecost’s castle’ spoken 
of in the (Peterborough) Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the year 1052.'” 
No masonry is now to be seen on the motte at Ewyas, but Mr. Clark 
states that the outline of a circular or polygonal keep is shown by 
a trench out of which the foundations have been removed. Such a 
keep was certainly not of early Norman date. The bailey is 
roughly crescent-shaped and the mound oval. The whole area 


of the castle, including the motte and banks, is about five 
acres. 


16. Eye.—This castle was built by William Malet,’ one of the 
companions of the Conqueror, who is described as having been half 
Norman and half English.'* Eye, as its name implies, appears to 
have been an island in a marsh in Norman times, and therefore a 
naturally defensible situation. The references in the Pipe Rolls to 
the palicium and the bretasches of Eye Castle show that the outer 
defences of the castle at any rate were of wood in the days of 
Henry II.’ That there were works in masonry at some subsequent 


oo M. M. A. i. 29. ° 

tol « Alured de Merlberge tenet castellum de Ewias de Willelmo rege. Ipse rex 
enim concessit ei terras quas Willelmus comes ei dederat, qui hoc castellum refirma- 
verat, hoc est, 5 carucatas terrae ibidem. . . . Hoc castellum valet 101.’ (D. B. 186 a.) 
As there is no statement of the value in King Edward’s day, we cannot tell whether 
it had risen or fallen. 

2 The present writer was led independently to the same conclusion. 

13 « [Willelmus Malet] fecit suum castellum ad Eiam ’ (D.B. ii. 379). 

104 Freeman, N. C. iii. 466, note 4. 

1% Pipe Rolls: ‘In operatione castelli de Eya et reparatione veterum bretascharum 
et 2 novarum bretascharum et fossatorum et pro carriagio et petra et aliis minutis 
operationibus 201. 18s. 4d.’ (vol. xix.,19 Henry II). The small quantity of stone 
referred to here can only be for some auxiliary work. .‘ In emendatione palicii et 1 
exclusae vivarii et domorum castelli 20 s.,’ 28 Henry II (unpublished). ‘ In reparatione 
palicii castelli 14 s. 74 d.,’32 Henry II (unpublished). 
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period is shown by a solitary vestige which remains of a wall of 
flints, now without facing, which runs up the motte, the top of 
which is occupied by a modern tower. The bailey of the 
castle, the outline of which can still be traced, though the area is 
covered with buildings and gardens, was oval in shape; the whole 
area, including the motte, cannot have exceeded three acres. 

The value of the manor of Eye had gone up since the Conquest 
from 151. to 211. This must have been due to the castle and to the 
market which Robert Malet or his son William established close to 
the castle; for the stock on the manor and the number of 
ploughs had actually decreased." A proof that there is no 
deliberate register of castles in Domesday Book is furnished by the 
very careful inventory of the manor of Eye, where, though it is 
noticed that there are now a park and a market, there is no mention 
of a castle, and it is only in the account of the lands of the bishop 
of Thetford, in mentioning the injury which William Malet’s 
market at Eye had done to the bishop’s market of Hoxne, that the 
castle of Eye is named. 


17. Guoucester.—‘ There were sixteen houses where the castle 
sits, but now they are gone, and fourteen have been destroyed 
within the burh of the city,’ says Domesday Book.’ Gloucester was 
undoubtedly a Roman chester, and Roman pavements have been 
found there. The description in the Survey would lead us to think 
that the castle was outside the ancient walls, though Speed’s map 
places it on the line of the wall of his time, which may have been 
a medieval extension. The castle of Gloucester is now entirely 
destroyed, but there is sufficient evidence to show that it was of 
the usual Norman type. There was a motte, which was standing 
in 1819, and which was then called the Barbican Hill.’ It 
appears to have been utilised as part of the works ofthe barbican. 
This motte must originally have supported a wooden keep, and 
Henry I must have been the builder of the stone keep which 
Leland saw standing ‘in the middle of the area;’'® for in 1109 
Henry gave lands to Gloucester Abbey ‘in exchange for the site 
where now the keep of Gloucester stands.’'° The bailey had 
previously been enlarged by William Rufus.’ Possibly the 

%6 D. B. ii. 319, 320. 

7 Tbid. i. 162. ‘ Sedecim domus erant ubi sedet castellum, quae modo desunt, et 
in burgo civitatis sunt wastatae 14 domus.’ 

8 Fosbroke’s History of Gloucester, pp. 125, 126. Stukeley, writing in 1721, says: 
‘There is a large old gatehouse standing, and near it the castle, with a very high 
artificial mount or keep nigh the river’ (Itin. i. 69). 

109 « Of al partes of yt the hy tower in media area is most strongest and auncient:’ 
Leland, Itin. iii .64. 

"@ «Tn excambium pro placea ubi nunc turris stat Gloucestriae, ubi quondam fuit 
ortus monachorum ’ (Mon. Angl. i. 544). The document is not earlier than Henry II’s 
reign. 

™! Round, Studies in Domesday, p. 123. 
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framea turris spoken of in Henry II’s reign may refer to the 
wooden tower which had been left standing on the motte.’ The 
walls of Gloucester Castle were frequently repaired by Henry II," 
but the word murus in medieval documents by no means always 
implies a stone wall, and it is certain that the castle was at that 
time surrounded by a wooden stockade, as a writ of a much later 
period (1225) says that ‘the stockade which is around our castle 
of Gloucester has been blown down and broken by the wind and 
must be repaired.’'* Wooden bretasches on the walls are spoken 
of in the Pipe Rolls of 1193,'"* and even as late as 1222."6 

The value of the city of Gloucester had apparently risen at the 
time of the Survey, though the entry being largely in kind T. R. E. 
it is not easy to calculate.'” 


18. Hastines.—In this case we have positive contemporary 
evidence that the earthen mound of the castle was thrown up by 
the Normans at the epoch of the Conquest, for there is a picture in 
the Bayeux tapestry which shows them doing it. A number of 
men with spades are at work raising a circular mound, on the top 
of which, with the usual all-inclusiveness of medieval picturing, 
a stockade is already erected. A man with a pick seems to be 
working at the ditch. The inscription attached is : ‘He commands 
that a castle be dug at Hastingaceastre.’""* There is no need to 
comment on the significance of this drawing and its inscription for 
the history of early Norman castles; what is extraordinary is that 
it should have been so entirely overlooked. In no case is our 
information more complete than about Hastings. Not only does 
Domesday Book mention the castellaria of Hastings,"® but the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle also tells us that William built a castle there, 
while the chronicle of Battle Abbey makes the evidence complete 
by telling us that, ‘having taken possession of a suitable site, he 
built a wooden castle there.’ '*° This of course means the stockade 
and bretasche on top of the motte. It is possible that some 


u2 «Tn operatione frame turris de Glouec. 20 1.’ (Pipe Rolls, i. 27.) In the single 
Pipe Roll of Henry I there is an entry, ‘ In operationibus turris de Gloec. 71. 6s. 24.,’ 
which may be one of a series of sums spent on the new stone keep. 

"3 Pipe Rolls, 1177, 1180, 1181, 1184. ‘M4 Close Rolls, ii. 88 b. 

445 «Tn reparatione murorum et bretaschiarum 201. 7 s. 11d.’ 

16 Order to the sheriff to make a drawbridge with a bretasche (Close Rolls, i. 490). 
Order for ‘ posts, planks, joists, and other timber’ for the same (ibid.). 

"7 The entry is curious: ‘T.R.E. reddebat civitas de Glowecestre 36 libras 
numeratas et 12 sextaria mellis ad mensuram eiusdem burgi, et 36 dicras ferri, et 100 
virgas ferreas ductiles ad clavos navium regis, et quasdam alias minutas consuetudines 
in aula et in camera regis. Modo reddit ipsa civitas regi 601. de 20 in ora, et de 
moneta habet rex 201.’ (D. B. i. 162.) 

"8 ¢ Jussit ut foderetur castellum apud Hastengaceastra.’ 

ne —D. B. i. 18 a, 2. 

120 ¢ Dux ibidem [at Pevensey] non diu moratus, haud longe situm, qui Hastinges 
yocatur, cum suis adiit portum, ibique opportunum nactus locum, ligneum agiliter 
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of the masonry now existing may be as old as the time of 
Henry I.’ The wall carried over the top of the motte resembles 
in its masonry a style which was much used in the time of Henry 
II, and the beautiful fragment of the chapel of St. Mary is pro- 
bably of his reign. It would appear from an entry in the Pipe Rolls 
that he intended to build a keep there;'*? but no foundations of 
such a building have been found on the motte. The other towers 
are of the thirteenth century. The ditch in this castle does not 
run round the motte, but is cut through the peninsular rock on 
which the castle stands, the motte and a small ward being thus 
isolated. The form of the inner bailey is now triangular, but it 
may have been square originally, as a portion of the ward has been 
washed away by the sea. Beyond the ditch is another bailey, 
defended by earthen banks and by a second ditch cut through the 
peninsula.’ The whole area of both wards is about three acres. 

Hastings itself had been a fortified town before the Norman 
Conquest, and is one of those mentioned in the ‘ Burghal Hidage.’ 
The name Hastingaceastre seems to date its fortifications from 
Roman times. But the Norman castle is outside the town, on a 
cliff which overlooks it. As in the case of the other ports of 
Sussex, the castle was committed to an important noble, in this 
ease the count of Eu. ; 

The manor of Bexley, in which Hastings Castle stood, had been 
laid waste at the Conquest; at the date of the Survey it was again 


rising in value, though it had not reached the figure of King 
Edward’s days.'** 


19. Huntinepon.—‘ There were twenty houses on the site of the 
castle, which are now gone.’ Ordericus tells us that the castle 
of Huntingdon was built by William on his return from his second 
visit to York in 1068.’ Huntingdon had been a walled town in 
Anglo-Saxon times, but, as in the case of so many other towns, the 
houses outside the walls had to pay geld along with those of the 
city, and it was some of these which were displaced by the new 


castellum statuens, provide munivit’ (Chron. Monast. de Bello, p. 3, ed. 1846). Wace 
also says— 
‘Un chastel i ont fermé, 
De bretesches e de fossé’ 

(Freeman, N. C. iii. 409). 

21 The north wall, with the tower containing Norman arches, and the chapel of the 
Holy Cross. It is, however, possible that this tower was the work of Henry II. 

12 «Tn attractu petre et calcis ad faciendam turrim de Hasting61. Idem 131. 12s. 
(Pipe Rolls, xviii. 130, 1171.) 

% This bailey has been supposed to be a British or Roman earthwork, but no 
evidence has been brought forward to prove it. 

14 ¢ Totum manerium T. R. E. valebat 20 libras, et postea wastum fuit. Modo 
181. 10s.’ (D. B. i. 18a, 2.) 

3 «Tn loco castri fuerunt 20 mansiones, quae modo absunt’ (D. B. i. 203). 

26 Ordericus, ii. 185. 
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Norman castle. Huntingdon was part of the patrimony of Earl 
Waltheof, and descended to the Norman family of St. Liz through 
the marriage of his daughter and heiress. The line of St. Liz 
ended in another heiress, who married David, brother of William 
the Lion, king of Scotland; David thus became earl of Huntingdon, 
and in the insurrection of the younger Henry in 1174 he took sides 
with the young king. Consequently the castle of Huntingdon was 
besieged and taken by the forces of Henry II,’ and the king 
ordered it to be destroyed. The Pipe Rolls show that this order 
was carried out, as they contain a bill for ‘ hooks for pulling down 
the stockade of Huntingdon Castle,’ and ‘ for the work of the new 
castle at Huntingdon, and for hiring carpenters, and crooks and 
axes.’ 1° We learn from these entries that the original castle of the 
Conquest had just been superseded by a new one, very likely a new 
fortification of the old mounds by Earl David in anticipation of the 
insurrection. We also learn that the new castle was a wooden one ; 
for a castle which has to be pulled down by carpenters with hooks 
and axes is certainly of wood. It does not appear that the castle 
was ever restored, though ‘ the chapel of the castle ’ is spoken of as 
late as the reign of Henry III.’ Camden gives a picturesque story 
that Henry II ordered the castle of Huntingdon to be destroyed 
because of the perpetual squabbles of the Scotch and the St. Liz 
over it, but this is not consistent with the authentic notices given 
above, nor with the fact that the only survivor of the line of St. Liz 
was the wife of the Scottish prince David. 

The motte of Huntingdon still exists, and has not the slightest 
sign of masonry. The six-inch Ordnance map shows the bailey to 
have been roughly square, with the usual rounded corners. The 
motte was inside this enclosure, but had its own ditch. The whole 
area was not much over two acres. 

The value of Huntingdon appears to have been stationary at the 
time of the Survey, the loss of the twenty houses causing a diminu- 
tion of revenue, which must have been made up from the increased 
feudal dues of the castle. 


20. Launceston, or DunuEvep.'*°—There, says Domesday Book, 
is the castle of the earl of Mortain.’** In another place it tells us 


127 Benedict of Peterborough, i. 70. Richard de Luci threw up a siege castle 
against it. 

28 « Pro uncis ad prosternandum palicium de Hunted 7s. 8d. In operatione novi 
castelli de Hunted et pro locandis carpentariis et pro croccis et securibus et aliis 
minutis rebus 21 1.’ (Pipe Rolls, 20 Henry II, pp. 50, 63.) It is clear that the operatio 
was in this case one of pulling down. Giraldus says the castle was destroyed (Vita 
Galfridi, iv. 368, B.S.) 

29 Mon. A. vi. 80. 

‘89 Heland tells us that Launceston was anciently called Dunheved (Itin. vii. 122.) 

81 «Thi est castrum comitis’ (D. B.i.121b). ‘Haec duo maneria [Hawstone et 
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that the earl gave two manors to the bishop of Exeter ‘for the 
exchange of the castle of Cornwall,’ another name for Dunheved 
Castle. We have already had occasion to note that ‘the exchange 
of the castle,’ in Domesday language, is an abbreviation for the 
exchange of the site of the castle. The fact that the land was 
obtained from the church is a proof that the castle was new, for it 
was not the custom of Saxon prelates thus to fortify themselves. 

The motte of Launceston is a knoll of natural rock, which has 
been scarped by art. This motte now carries a circular keep, which 
cannot be earlier than the time of Henry III.’ There is no early 
Norman work whatever about the masonry of the castle, and the 
remarkably elaborate fortifications on the motte belong to a much 
later period.'** The motte rises out of a pentagonal bailey court, 
which covers about three and a half acres. 

Launceston was only a small manor of ten ploughs in the time 
of the Confessor. In spite of the building of the castle the value 
of the manor had greatly gone down in William’s time.’* The ten 
ploughs had been reduced to five. 


21. Lewes.—The castle of Lewes is not mentioned in its proper 
place in Sussex by Domesday Book, and this is another proof that 
the Survey contains no inventory of castles; for that the castle 
was existing at that date is rendered certain by the numerous 
allusions in the Norfolk portion to ‘the exchange of the castle of 
Lewes.’ '* It is clear that at some period, possibly after the revolt 
of Robert Curthose in 1079, William I gave large estates in Norfolk 
to his trusty servant William de Warenne, in exchange for the im- 
portant castle of Lewes. This bargain cannot have held long, 
at least as regards the castle, which continued to belong to the 
Warenne family for many generations. We cannot even guess now 
how the matter was settled, but the lands in Norfolk certainly 
remained in the hands of the Warennes. 

Lewes is one of the very few castles in England which have 
two mottes."*% They were placed at each end of an oval bailey, 
each surrounded by its own ditch, and each projecting about three- 
fourths beyond the line of the bailey. On the northern motte 


Botintone] dedit episcopo comes Moriton pro excambio castelli de Cornualia’ 
(D.B.i. 101 b, 2). 

12 There are no entries for Launceston except repairs in the three preceding 
reigns. 

88 Murray’s Guide to Cornwall, p. 203. 

1 «Olim 201.; modo valet 41.’ (D. B. i. 121 b). 

1% D.B. ii. 157, 163, 172. The first entry relating to this transaction says: ‘ Hoc 
totum est pro escangio de 2 maneriis Delaquis.’ The second says: ‘ Pertinent ad 
castellum Delaquis.’ It is clear that Lewes is meant, as one paragraph is headed 
‘De escangio Lewes.’ 

86 Lincoln and Pontefract are the only other instances known to the writer. 
Diganwy has two natural mottes. 
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only the foundations of a wall round the top remain; on the other, 
part of the wall which enclosed a small ward, and two mural towers 
still remain. These towers have signs of the early Perpendicular 
period, and are very likely of the reign of Edward III, when the 
castle passed into the hands of the Fitzalans. The bailey, which 
enclosed an area of about five or five and a half acres, is now 
covered with houses and gardens, but the local guide-book states 
that the still remaining portions of the walls stand on banks, bear- 
ing witness to the original wooden fortifications. The great 
interest of this bailey is its ancient Norman gateway, which may 
possibly be as early as the time of William de Warenne. The 
gateway was regarded by medieval architects as the weakest part 
of a fortress, and we frequently find that it was the first part to 
receive stone defences.'*’ It is not surprising that at such an 
important place as Lewes, which was then a port leading to 
Normandy, and at the castle of so powerful a noble, we should find 
an early development of stone architecture supplementing the 
wooden defences, as well as an unusually large area; but the two 
artificial mottes have no masonry that can be pronounced early 
Norman. 

Lewes is one of the boroughs mentioned in the ‘ Burghal Hidage,’ 
and was a burgus at the time of the Survey.'** The value of the 
town had increased by thirty-eight a from what it had been 
in King Edward’s time. 


22. Lincotn.—Domesday Book tells us that 166 houses were 
destroyed here to furnish the site of the castle.** The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle says that William built a castle here in 1068 on 
his return from his first visit to York, and Ordericus makes the 
same statement.'*® Lincoln, like Exeter, was a Roman castrum, 
and the Norman castle in both cases was placed in une corner of 
the castrum; but the old Roman wall of Lincoln, which stands on 
the natural ground, was not considered to be a sufficient defence 
on the two exterior sides, probably on account of its ruinous 
condition. It was, therefore, buried in a very high and steep bank, 
which was carried all round the new castle.' This circumstance 
seems to point to the haste with which the castle was built. The 
area thus enclosed is about 5} acres; and this unusually large 

187 Exeter and Tickhill are instances of early Norman gateways, and at Ongar and 
Pleshy there are fragments of early gateways, though there are no walls on the banks. 
We have already seen that Arundel and Bramber have gateways which cannot be 
later than Henry I’s time. 

18 D.B. i. 26a, 1. 

199 *De praedictis wastis mansionibus propter castellum destructi fuerunt 166’ 
(D. B. i. 336 b, 2). 

40 Ordericus, p. 185. 


41 At present the bank is wanting on a portion of the south side, between the two 
mottes. 
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site explains why so many houses were destroyed for the castle.’ 
Lincoln, like Lewes, has two mottes. The one in the middle 
of the southern line of defence is the greater and more important ; 
it was originally surrounded with its own ditch. It is now crowned 
with a polygonal shell keep, which, according to Dugdale, was built 
by Ralph Gernon, earl of Chester, in the reign of Stephen.* The 
tower on the other motte, at the south-east angle, has been largely 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century and added to in modern times, 
but its lower story still retains work of Norman character. But it 
is certainly not early Norman, as it is clearly later than the wall of 
the bailey, which can be seen inside it, with its coping, forming its 
eastern side. Now there is good reason to suppose that this bailey 
was first walled with stone in Richard I’s reign, as there is an 
entry in the Pipe Rolls of 1193—4 ‘for the cost of fortifying the 
bailey, 82/. 16s. 4d.’'** The present wall contains a good deal of 
herring-bone work, and this circumstance led Mr. Clark, who was 
looking for something which he could put down to William I’s reign, 
to believe that the walls were of that date. But the herring-bone 
work is all in patches, as though done in repairs, and herring-bone 
was used for repairs at all periods of medieval building. Probably, 
therefore, this tower is only an instance of a rule that can be 
distinctly traced in castle architecture, that its style generally is 
decidedly earlier than that of church architecture of the same 
period.'* The two gateways are probably of about the same 
date as the bailey wall; at any rate they both have portcuHis 
grooves, which show that they are not earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

The total revenue which the city of Lincoln paid to the king 
and the earl had gone up from 30/. T.R.E. to 1001. T.R.W. For 
the sake of those who imagine that Saxon halls had anything to 
do with mottes it is worth noting that the hall which was the 
residence of the chief proprietor in Lincoln before the Conquest 


42 Mr. Clark gravely argues that the houses were inside what he believes to have 
been the Saxon castle. It is needless to state that there is not a vestige of historical 
evidence for the existence of any castle in Lincoln before the Norman period. 

43 Dugdale says that Stephen bestowed on him the castle and city of Lincoln, and 
gave him leave to fortify one of the towers in Lincoln Castle, and to have command 
of it until the king should deliver to him the castle of Tickhill ; then the king was to 
have the city and castle of Lincoln again, excepting the earl’s own tower, which his 
mother had fortified. Dugdale refers to this charter as still existing (Baronage, p. 39). 

4 «Tn custamento firmandi ballium castelli Lincoll.’ (P. R. 5 Ric. I.) In an 
excavation made for repairs in modern times it was found that this wall rested on a 
timber framework, a device to avoid settling, the wall being of great height and 
thickness. (Wilson, ‘ Lincoln Castle,’ Proc. of the Archeol. Inst. 1848. 

45 In the Pipe Roll of 2 John is an entry of 20/.,‘ad reparationem nove turris et 
gaiole,’ which may possibly refer to this tower. Or it may have been built by Nichola 
de Haya, who spent 360/. on the castle between 1218 and 1221. There is a blocked 


postern in the south wall of the bailey, which Mr. Clark himself pronounced late 
Norman. 
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was still in existence after the building of the castle, but evidently 
had no connexion with it.!* 


23. Monmoutra.—Domesday Book mentions this castle as being 
the property of the king, but in the custody of William Fitz- 
baderon.'*? There is no motte now at Monmouth, as the castle 
has been transformed into barracks, but Speed tells us that there 
was ‘within her walls another mount, whereon a Towre of great 
height and strength was built.’“* The sketch in Speed’s map in- 
dicates this motte, ditched round, with a round tower on it, clearly 
not of early Norman date. It stood in the N.W. corner of a 
square bailey, the extent of which cannot now be recovered. 
There is no statement in Domesday Book of the value of Monmouth 
T.R.E., which probably points to its having been uninhabited 
before the Conquest, but at the date of the survey ‘what the king 
has in this castle is worth 100 shillings, and what William (Fitz- 
baderon) has is worth 30/.’ The manor was a small one, with no 
soke. 


24. Montacute.—This is another instance of a site for a castle 
obtained by exchange from the church. Count Robert of Mortain 
gave the manor of Candel to the priory of Athelney in exchange 
for the manor of Bishopstowe, ‘and there is his castle, which is 
called Montagud.’'*® The English name of the village at the foot 
of the hill was Ludgarsburh, which does not point to any fortifica- 
tion on the hill itself, where the wonder-working crucifix of Waltham 
was found in Saxon times. Robert of Mortain’s son William gave 
the castle of Montacute, with its chapel, orchard, and other appurte- 
nances, to a priory of Cluniac monks which he founded close to it. 
The gift may have had something compulsory in it, for William 
of Mortain was banished by Henry I in 1104 as a partisan 
of Robert Curthose. Thus, as Leland says, ‘the notable castle 
partly fell to ruin, and partly was taken down to make the priory, 
so that many years since no building of it remained; only a 
chapel was set upon the very top of the dungeon, and that yet 


46 P—. B. i. 886 b, 2: ‘Tochi filius Outi habuit in civitate 30 mansiones praeter 
suam hallam, et duas ecclesias et dimidiam, et suam hallam habuit quietam ab omni 
consuetudine. ... Hanc aulam tenet Goisfredus Alselin et suus nepos Radulfus. 
Remigius episcopus tenet supradictas 30 mansiones, ita quod Goisfredus nihil inde 
habet. 

147 «In castello Monemude habet rex in dominio 4 carucas. Willielmus filius 
Baderon custodit eas. Quod rex habet in hoc castello-valet 100 solidos’ (D. B. 
180 b). Probably castello here means castellaria. 

148 Speed’s Theatre of Britain, p. 107. 

49 «Tpse comes tenet in dominio Bishopstowe, et ibi est castellum eius quod 
vocatur Montagud. Hoc manerium geldabat T. R. E. pro 9 hidis, et erat de abbatia 
de Adelingi, et pro eo dedit comes eidem ecclesiae manerium quod Candel vocatur 
(D. B. i. 93 a, 1). 
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standeth there.’ A drawing in Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum 
shows the high round motte of the castle; Mackenzie states that 
there are some traces of earthworks round the hill.'*' The motte, 
according to Mr. Clark, is of natural rock. Its French name 
was, of course, imported from Normandy, and we nearly always find 
that an English castle with a Norman-French name of this kind 
has a motte.'? 

Bishopstowe, in which the castle was placed, was not a large 
manor in Saxon times, and had no soke. Its value T. R. E. is not 
given in the Survey, but we are told that it is worth 61. to the 
earl and 81. 8s. to the knights who hold under him. 


25. Monrcomery.—This is another French name, but it is the 
surname of the builder himself, the celebrated Roger, earl of 
Shrewsbury, who came from Montgomeri in Normandy. Domes- 
day Book names him as the builder of this castle."* The motte 
and bailey plan is still very apparent in the ruins, though the 
motte, which is of natural rock, is only a few feet higher than the 
ward attached. The masonry, the chief part of which is the 
mural keep on the motte, is none of it older than the reign of 
Henry III, when large sums were spent on this castle,'* and it is 
spoken of in a writ as ‘ the new castle of Montgomery.’ Yet 
even then the whole of the defences were not remade in stone, as 
bretasches of timber are ordered in a mandamus of 1223,'* 
There are four wards at Montgomery, and the first and second 
wards do not appear to have had any defences in masonry.’ The 
third ward, which is the highest ground of the whole, and which 
we assume to have been formerly the site of the motte, is now 
about a quarter of an acre square. It is defended on one side by 
a ditch cut through the rock, and on the other three sides the 
ground falls precipitously. The four wards are all roughly 
rectilateral. The whole area of the castle cannot exceed 23 acres. 

After the forfeiture of Montgomery Castle by Robert Bellesme 
in 1101 the crown kept this important border castle in its own 
hands throughout the middle ages. 


180 Ttin. ii. 92. 

8} Castles of England, ii.63. The ‘immense Romano-British camp’ of which 
Mr. Clark speaks (M. M. A. i. 73) is some distance to the east. 

‘82 Montferrand, Mountjoy, Monthaut (Mold), Belvoir, Beaumont, Beaudesert, 
Rougement, Egremont are instances in point. 

188 «Tpse comes construxit castruam Muntgumeri vocatum, ad quod adiacent 52 
hidae et dimidia, quas tenuerunt Sennar, Oslac, Azor de rege Edwardo quietas ab 
omni geldo ad venandum’ (D. B. i. 254). 

14 2001. was spent in 1223 ; 300/. in 1224; 1007. and again 200/. in 1225; 2107. in 
1226 ; 661. 13s. 4d. in 1229, ‘ad castrum de Muntgumery claudendum ;’ again 100/. in 
1229 (Close Rolls, i. 568 b ; ii. 12 b, 45, 117, 155, 174). 

185 Montgomery Collections, x. 66. 86 Close Rolls, i. 558 b. 

87 Clark, M. M, A. ii. 311. He mentions, however, the foundations of a rectangular 
building in the first ward. , 
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As the citation from Domesday Book shows, the manor was a 
hunting-ground at which three owners joined in King Edward’s 
time; it was uncultivated, and appears to have continued so after 
the building of the castle, as after the enumeration of the lands it 
contained comes the entry Wastae sunt et fuerunt. Probably it 
was purely a military post in King William’s time. 


26. Norwicu.-—We find from Domesday Book that no less than 
113 housee were destroyed for the site of this castle,* a certain 
proof that the castle was new. It is highly probable that the 
castle at Norwich was outside the primitive defences of the town, 
at any rate in part. Norwich was built partly on a penin- 
sula formed by a double bend of the river Wensum, partly in 
a district lying south-west of this peninsula and defended by a 
ridge of rising ground running in a north-easterly direction. The 
castle was placed on the end of this ridge, and all the oldest part of 
the town, including the most ancient churches, lies to the east of 
it.° Jn the conjectural map of Norwich in 1100, given in Wood- 
ward’s History of Norwich Castle,’ the street called Burg Street 
divides the Old Burg on the east from the New Burg on the west ; 
this street runs along a ridge which traverses the neck of the penin- 
sula from south-west to north-east, and on the northern end of this 
ridge the castle stands.'*' There can be little doubt that this street 
marks the line of the burh or enclosing bank by which the primi- 
tive town of Norwich was defended. A clear proof of this lies in 
the fact that the castle of Norwich was anciently not in the 
jurisdiction of the city, but in that of the county ; the citizens had 
no authority over the houses lying beyond the castle ditches until 
it was expressly granted to them by Edward III.'* The medieval 
walls of Norwich, vastly extending the borders of the city, were built 
at a much later period.’ 

The motte of Norwich Castle, according to recent investigations, 
is entirely artificial ; ** it was originally square, and had ‘a pro- 

188 ‘Tn illa terra de qua Herold habebat socam sunt 15 burgenses et 17 mansurae 
vastae, quae sunt in occupatione castelli; et in burgo 190 mansurae vacuae in hoc quod 
erat in soca regis et comitis, et 81 in occupatione-castelli’ (D. B. ii. 116). This shows 


that the castle and its ditches occupied ground partly within and partly without 
the ancient burh. 

88 Harrod’s Gleanings among Castles, p. 142. 

10 The authorities from which this map is compiled are not given. 

‘61 The new borough at Norwich was the quarter inhabited by the Normans (D. B. 
ii. 118). ‘Franci de Norwich: in novo burgo 36 burgenses et 6 Anglici.’ Mr. Hudson 
says that Mancroft Leet corresponds to the new burgh added to Norwich at the 
Conquest. See his map in Arch. Journ. vol. xlvi. 

16 Harrod’s Gleanings among Castles, p. 137. 

163 It would appear from the ‘ Fundationis Historia ’ of Norwich Priory that the first 
extension of the walls of Norwich was made in 37 Henry III, when the monks received 
‘licentiam includendi eandem villam cum fossis,’ and by doing this they enclosed the 
lands of other fees, See Monasticon Angl. iv. 13. 

1 See Archeol, Journ. xlvi. 445. 
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digious large and deep ditch’ around it.% The fancy of the 
antiquary Wilkins '* that the motte was the centre of two con- 
centric outworks has been completely disproved by Mr. Harrod, 
who shows that the original castle was a motte with one of the 
ordinary half-moon baileys attached.’ The ground covered by 
this castle would be three or four acres; another ward, called the 
Castle Meadow, probably added at a later date, brings it up to 
about six acres. The magnificent keep which now stands on the 
motte is undoubtedly a work of the twelfth century.’ The castle 
which Emma, the wife of Earl Ralf Guader, defended against the 
Conqueror after the celebrated bride-ale of Norwich was in all 
probability a wooden structure ; for as late as the year 1172 the 
bailey was still defended by a wooden stockade and wooden 
towers,'® and even in 1225 the stockade had not been replaced by a 
stone wall.!”° 

Norwich was a royal castle, and consequently always in the 
hands of the sheriff; it was never the property of the Bigods.’" As 
the fable that extensive lands belonging to the monastery of Ely 
were held on the tenure of castle guard in Norwich before the 
Conquest is repeated by all the local historians,'” it is worth while 
to note that the charters of Henry I setting the convent free from 
this service make no allusion to any such ancient date for it,'” 
and that the tenure of castle guard is completely unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxon laws. 
The value of Norwich had greatly risen since the Conquest.'™ 


27. OxeHampton.—Baldwin de Molis, sheriff of Devon, held 
the manor of Okehampton at the time of the Survey and had a castle 
there." Mr. Worth, in a careful paper on this castle, says: ‘ The 
Castle Hill stands on the east point of a spur of high land, and is 
cut off from it by a deep notch cut through the solid slate rock. 
On the crest of the hill thus isolated stand the ruins of a keep, on 
a mound which may be partly artificial in height, as it certainly 


‘6 Kirkpatrick’s Notes of Norwich Castle, written about 1725. He says the angles 
of the hill have now been spoilt (p. 240). 

8 Archaeologia, vol. xii. It is to be regretted that Wilkins’s fancy plan is hung up 
in the museum of Norwich Castle, as though it were authoritative. 

‘7? See his plan in Gleanings among Castles. 

1 Mr. C. H. Hartshorne thought it was built between 1120 and 1135 (Archeol. 
Journ. xlvi. 260). 

1 Pipe Rolls, 19 Henry II, p. 117. ‘In reparatione pontis lapidei et palicii et 3 
bretascarum in eodem castello, 201. 4s. 8 d.’ 

7 Close Rolls, ii. 22. Order that the palicium of Norwich Castle, which has fallen 
down and is threatened with ruin, be repaired. 

1) Kirkpatrick, Notes on Norwich Castle. 

‘2 Except Kirkpatrick, who shows a judicious scepticism on the subject (p. 248). 

8 Mon. Angl. i. 482. 4 D. B. ii, 117. 

"3 *Tpse Baldwinus vicecomes tenet de rege Ochementone, et ibi sedet castellum 
{D. B. 105b, 2). 
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is in form.’ '”* Mr. Worth was convinced that the lower part of the 
keep walls was Norman, and Norman that might well be of 
Baldwin’s time. If this view is correct, and if the motte is 
partly artificial, it is an exceptional instance of an early Norman 
stone keep on a motte which is not wholly natural. Judgments, 
however, as to the age of a building formed from masonry alone 
are always more or less uncertain,'” and the analogy of other 
castles makes it very unlikely that a stone keep was built here 
in the earliest Norman times. The castle was only a small 
one, its whole area covering scarcely two acres. The bailey is 
oval in shape. 

Okehampton Castle appears to have continued always in private 
hands, and therefore there is little to be learned about it from the 
public records. The value of Okehampton manor had increased 
since the Conquest from 8/. to 101. As there is no burgus 
mentioned T. R. E., but four burgenses and a market T. R. W., 
Baldwin, the sheriff, must have built a borough as well as a castle. 
Otherwise it was a small manor of thirty ploughs, with no soke. 


28. Oswestry.—Mr. Eyton’s identification of the castle of 
Louvre, in the manor of Meresberie, Shropshire, with Oswestry 
seems to be decisive.’ The name simply is L’Quvre, The Work, 
a name very frequently given to castles in the early Norman period. 
Domesday Book says that Rainald de Bailleul built a castle at this 
place.’ He had married the widow of Warin, sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, who died in 1085. The castle afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Fitzalans, great lords marchers on the Welsh 
border. As the Welsh annals give tae credit of building the castle 
to Madoc ap Meredith, into whose hands it fell during the reign of 
Stephen, it is not impossible that some of the masonry still exist- 
ing on the motte, which consists of large cobbles bedded in very 
thick mortar, may be his work, and probably the first stone work 
in the castle. A sketch made in the eighteenth century, however, 
which is the only drawing of the cagtle preserved, seems to show 
architecture of the Perpendicular peried.’* But probably the keep 
alone was of masonry in the twelfth cégtury, as in 1166, when the 
castle was in royal custody, the repair of the stockade is referred to 
in the Pipe Rolls.'** No plan has been preserved of Oswestry Castle, 

6 Report of Devon Association, 1895, p. 124. 

177 The Normans were not without expedients for obviating the difficulty of planting 
masonry safely on made ground. See Rochester, post. 

18 Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, vol. vii. 

179 ‘Thi fecit Rainaldus castellum Luvre’ (D. B. i. 2534). Rainaldus was an 
under-tenant of Earl Roger. 

1 This sketch is reproduced in Mr. Parry-Jones’s Story of Oswestry Castle. Leland 
says: ‘Extat turris in castro nomine Madoci’ (Itin. v. 38). 

181 «Tn operatione palicii de Blancmuster 21, 6s. 8d.’ (xii. 124). Oswestry was 
known as Blancmoustier in Norman times. 
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so that it is impossible to recover the shape or area of the bailey, 
which is now built over. The manor of Meresberie had been unoccu- 
pied (wasta) in the time of King Edward, but it yielded 40s. at the 
time of the Survey. Eyton gives reasons for thinking that the 
town of Oswestry was founded by the Normans. 


29, Peax.—The Survey simply calls this castle the castle of 
William Peverel.'*? Two Saxons had formerly held the land. 
There is no motte nor even any earth banks at Peak Castle, and in 
so stony a country it was easier to build a wall than to rear an 
earthen and timber vallum. It is therefore possible that the wall 
which now surrounds Peak Castle may be, at least in part, the work 
of William Peverel. The south curtain still contains some of the 
herring-bone work which was so often used in early Norman times. 
There is also some herring-bone work in the basement story of the 
keep, but the keep itself is undoubtedly the work of Henry II.'* 
It is not ditched round, but the almost impregnable position 
which it occupied rendered very little fortification necessary. The 
shape of the bailey is a quadrant; its area scarcely exceeds an acre 
and a quarter. 

The value of the manor had risen since the Conquest, and 
William Peverel had doubled the number of ploughs in the 
demesne. The castle only remained in the hands of the Peverels 
for two generations, and was then forfeited to the crown. The 
manor was only a small one, and the site of the castle was probably 


chosen for its natural advantages and for the facility of hunting in 
the Peak Forest. 


30. PenwortHam.—‘ King Edward held Peneverdant. There 
are two carucates of land there, and they used to pay tenpence. 
Now there is a castle there, and there are two ploughs in the 
demesne, and six burghers and three radmans and eight villeins 
and four cowherds. Amongst them all they have four ploughs. 
There is half a fishery there. There is wood and hawks’ aeries, as 
in King Edward’s time. Itis worth 3/.’'* The very great rise in 






8? «Terram castelli Willelmi Peverel tenuerunt Gerneburn et Hunding’ (D. B. 
i. 276 a, 2). 

183 See a paper by Mr. C. H. Hartshorne in Arch@ol. Journ. v. 207. Mr. Harts- 
horne states that there is not only much herring-bone work in the crypt, but stones 
which appear to have been used in a former building, so that it is possible that 
there may have been an earlier stone keep built by William Peverel, though one 
would have expected it to last more than 100 years. But the architecture of the 
present keep shows that it cannot be earlier than Henry II’s time, and the entries in 
the two following reigns are only sufficient for repairs, so it cannot be later. The 
Pipe Rolls show that Henry II spent 350/. on Peak Castle, a sum scarcely adequate for 
a stone keep. But there is some reason to think that the cost of castles was occasion- 
ally defrayed in part from sources which do not appear in the Pipe Rolls. 

1st « Rex E. tenuit Peneverdant. Ibi 2 carucatae terrae et reddebant 10 denarios. 
Modo est ibi castellum, et 2 carucae sunt in dominio, et 6 burgenses et 3 radmans et 8 
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value in this manor shows that something important has happened 
since the Norman Conquest. That something is the building of 
a castle. The modo of Domesday always expresses a contrast with 
King Edward’s time, and clearly tells us here that Penwortham 
Castle was new.'®* It lay in theextensive lands between the Ribble 
and the Mersey, which were part of the Conqueror’s gift to Roger 
the Poitevin, third son of Earl Roger de Montgomeri.'** Since 
Penwortham is mentioned as demesne, and no under-tenant is 
spoken of, we may perhaps assume that this castle, which was the 
head of a barony, was built by Roger himself.’ Further mentions 
of the castle are very scanty, but it can be traced till the reign of 
Edward III.'** Down to that time the earls of Chester, as represen- 
tatives of Roger de Lacy, to whom the barony had been transferred 
in John’s reign, held their manorial courts at Penwortham. Ata 
later period, though we have not been able to trace when, the 
manor of Penwortham passed into the hands of the monks of 
Evesham, to whom the church had already been granted.’ It is 
probably because the castle thus passed into the hands of the church 
that it never developed into a great medieval pile of stone. The seat 
of the barony was transferred elsewhere, and probably the timbers 
of the castle were used in the monastic buildings of Penwortham 
Priory.’” 

The excavations which took place here in 1856 proved conclu- 
sively that there were no stone foundations on the Castle Hill at 
Penwortham.’' These excavations revealed the interesting fact 
that the Norman had thrown up his motte on the site of an earlier 


villani et 4 bovarii. Inter omnes habent 4 carucas. Ibi dimidia piscaria. Silva et 
airae accipitrum sicut T.R. E. Valent 3 libras’ (D. B. i. 270). 

188 We need not resort to any fanciful British origins of the name Peneverdant, as 
it is clearly the effort of a Norman scribe to write the unpronounceable Saxon name 
Penwortham. 

186 See ante, p. 226. 

187 Roger the Poitevin forfeited his lands in 1102, and they then became the 
property of Roger de Busli, a great Yorkshire landholder, to whom he had already 
granted the hundred of Blackburn in fee. The name Busli, in Lancashire, took the 
form Bussell, and a Warin Bussell, who lived towards the end of the Conqueror’s 
reign, granted the church at Penwortham to the monks of Evesham. 

‘88 Penwortham was then again a royal manor, held by Isabella, the king’s 
mother, and her seneschal of Penwortham is mentioned (Hulton’s Documents 
relating to the Priory of Penwortham, Cheetham Socicty, vol. iii.) 

‘88 Mr. Hulton’s book throws no light on this point. A charter in the Monasticon 
(iii. 419) makes Richard Bussell, son of Warin Bussell, grant the court of Penwortham 
to the abbot of Evesham ‘as freely as my father had it,or I myself.’ We cannot 
reconcile this with the fact that the court was undoubtedly in the hands of the feudal 
lord in the days of Henry III. See, for example, Close Rolls, ii. 98 b. The 
confirmation charter of Hugh Bussell, grandson of Richard, makes no mention of 
the curia. 

1% This happened at other places, as at Meaux Abbey (Chron. de Melsa, i. 105). 

11 Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. ix. 
1856-7, paper on ‘The Castle Hill of Penwortham,’ by the Rev. W. Thornber, and 
Hardwick’s History of Preston, pp. 103-11. 
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British or Romano-British hut, without even being aware of it, in 
all probability, since the ruins of the hut were buried five feet deep 
and covered by a grass-grown surface, on which the Norman had 
laid a rude pavement of boulders before piling his motte.’ 
Among the objects found in the excavations was a Norman prick 
spur,'* a conclusive proof of the Norman origin of the motte. No 
remains appear to have been found of the Norman wooden keep ; 
but this may be accounted for by the theory suggested above. 
Penwortham is a double motte, the artificial hill rising on the 
back of a natural hill which has been isolated from its continuing 
ridge by an artificial ditch cut through it. The double hill rises 
out of a bailey court which is rudely square, but whose shape is 
determined by the ground, which forms a high headland running 
out into the Ribble. The whole area is less than three acres. 
There was a ferry at this pointin Norman times. The castle defends 
the mouth of the Ribble and overlooks the town of Preston. 
Penwortham was certainly not the caput of a large soke in 
Saxon times, as it was only a berewick of Blackburn, in which 
hundred it lay. It was the Norman who first made it the seat of a 
barony. Eta §. Armitrace. 


12 In a paper published in the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land for 1900, on ‘ Anglo-Saxon Burhs and Early Norman Castles,’ the present writer 
was misled into the statement that this hut was the remains of the cellar of the 
Norman bretasche. A subsequent study of Mr. Hardwick’s more lucid account of 
the excavations showed that this was an error. There were two pavements of 
boulders, one on the natural surface of the hill on which the hut had been built, the 
other five feet above it and twelve feet below the present surface. The hut appeared 
to have been circular, with wattled walls and a thatched roof. Several objects were 
found in the remains, which were pronounced to be Roman or Romano-British. The 
upper pavement would probably be the flooring of a Norman keep. 

3 Mr. Roach Smith pronounced this spur to be Norman. As its evidence is so 
important, it is to be regretted that its position was not more accurately observed. It 
was found in the lowest stratum of the remains, but Mr. Hardwick says: ‘ As it was 
not observed until thrown to the surface, a possibility remained that it might have 
fallen from the level of the upper boulder pavement, 5 feet higher.’ We may regard 
this possibility as a certainty, unless we are to suppose that the Normans built the 
hut as well as the motte, and then abandoned it for so long that it became buried 
and overgrown with grass. 
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Clarendon's ‘ History of the Rebellion’ 


PART II.—THE ‘LIFE’ OF HIMSELF. 


em composition of the ‘History’ was suddenly stopped by the 

outbreak of the second civil war. On 26 June 1648 Hyde left 
Jersey, at the urgent summons of Lord Jermyn, to join Prince 
Charles in Holland. He had on 8 March 1648 completed the 
seventh book of the ‘ History,’ and portions of books viii. and ix. 
were also written during his residence in Jersey. Twenty years 
elapsed between the interruption of the ‘ History’ and the commence- 
ment of Hyde’s account of his own life. On 80 Nov. 1667 he fled 
a second time from England, and after various wanderings and 
vicissitudes established himself at Montpellier about the beginning 
of July 1668. The ‘Life’ is dated, on the opening page of the 
first book, ‘23 July 1668,’ and was completed as far as the Restora- 
tion on 1 August 1670. Its progress was delayed by other literary 
labours, of which the most important was a vindication of himself 
from the charge of high treason drawn up by the house of 
commons in 1667. It is dated at the commencement 24 July 
1668, and is printed in the collection of Clarendon’s Tracts 
published in 1727,! and in abridged form in sections 1243-1851 of 
the ‘Continuation’ of his ‘ Life.’ ‘He thought,’ he tells us, ‘ he was 
indebted for his own reputation, and for the information of his 
children and other friends, to vindicate himself from those asper- 
sions and reproaches which the malice of his enemies had cast 
upon him in the parliament.’ He styles this vindication ‘a plain, 
particular defence of his innocenee upon every one of the 
reproaches he had been charged with.’ When finished it was to 
be transcribed and sent to his sons in England, not only that they 
might be convinced of his innocence themselves, but also that they 
might use it ‘to convince other men who were willing to be unde- 
ceived.’ The manner of doing this, in order not to embarrass the 
king by the revelation of awkward secrets, was left to their 
discretion.2 Having thus provided for the defence of his memory, 
Clarendon took up again the narrative of his own life, which was 

' Pp. 1-88. 


? *Continuation ’ of ‘ Life,’ section 1243; A Collection of several Tracts of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, 1727, p. 376. 
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written primarily for the information of his children, and not, 
like the vindication, designed for eventual publicity.* 

Clarendon’s personal share in public events naturally fills the 
most prominent place in the narrative of his life, but there are 
many digressions on the characters of his friends and on the situa- 
tion of public affairs at particular moments in his career. An 
analysis of the first part of the ‘ Life’ will show the nature of his 
scheme. Clarendon begins by an account of his family, of his 
education at Oxford, and his admission at the Inner Temple. Then 
he introduces an account of the death of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, of the state of public affairs at his death, and of the 
characters of those ministers who ‘had the principal management 
of public affairs in church and state’ after Buckingham’s death. 
Returning after this digression to his personal history he relates 
his two marriages and the death of his father, describes his own 
manner of living, and explains what kind of company and conversa- 
tion he found pleasure in. He then sketches the characters of his 
friends and winds up by drawing his own. A second digression 
narrates the king’s visit to Scotland in 1633, Laud’s appointment as 
archbishop, the state of the church at the time, and Laud’s further 
appointment as commissioner of the treasury, which brought Hyde 
into personal contact with him. Accounts of the Scottish rebel- 
lion and of the short parliament follow, and Mr. Hyde’s part in 
the parliamentary proceedings is given in great detail. The ‘ Life’ 
also gives a very complete account of Hyde’s activity during the 
first session of the long parliament, dwelling upon his industrious 
labours on committees, his energy in reforming legal abuses, and 
his zeal in the defence of the church. It records conversations 
with friends and opponents, tells what ominous words Pym, 
Fiennes, or Marten dropped in familiar talk, why Essex would 
accept no compromise about Strafford’s punishment, why the Scots 
hated Mr. de and for what reason the northern members loved 
him. We see Mr. Hyde persuading the city merchants to lend 
money to pay off the armies, overthrowing the council of the north, 
obstructing the Root and Branch Bill, and defending the rights of 
the bishops against his friend Falkland. He relates in detail the 
different steps which led him to enter the king’s service, and how he 
rose from being a confidential and unofficial adviser. to be a privy 
councillor and chancellor of the exchequer. The meagre and frag- 
mentary narrative actually printed as his ‘ Life’ of himself gives a 
very imperfect idea of the full and lively autobiography which he 
originally wrote ; for though much of interest remains behind, most 


8 ‘Life,’ ed. 1857, i. 85. Of the ‘Continuation’ of the ‘Life’ he says in like 
manner : ‘It cannot be presumed to be intended for a public view, or for more than the 
information of his children of the true source and grounds from whence their father’s 
misfortunes proceeded ’ (‘ Continuation,’ section 1; cf. Essays, p. 376). 
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of the best things have been extracted, torn away from the context, 
and inserted in the History of the Rebellion. 

As Hyde proceeded in the story of his career his pen ran away 
with him, and he enlarged more and more upon public affairs. He 
began to think it a pity that what he had written should never 
be read beyond the narrow circle of his family and his friends. In 
apologising for one of his digressions on public affairs he says— 

The memorials and extracts are so large and particular of all these pro- 

ceedings in the notes and papers of the person whose life is the end of this 
discourse that even unawares many things are inserted not so immedi- 
ately applicable to his own person, which possibly may hereafter, in some 
other method, be communicated to the world.‘ 
Yet he never contemplated the integral publication of his manu- 
script, and while the idea that some portions of it might yet be 
published heréafter encouraged him to be more discursive than if 
he had been writing solely for his family, the fact that he was 
~ primarily writing for them induced him to write with freedom. His 
children, he was confident, would take care that nothing was pub- 
lished which for reasons.of state it would be desirable to keep 
secret.° In the ‘ Life,’ therefore, he reveals the hidden causes of 
events with a frankness he had not ventured to exhibit in his 
earlier work. For instance, speaking of the negotiations between 
the king and the parliament in the spring of 1648, he says— 

All the transactions of that treaty, having been long since published, and 
being only fit to be digested into the history of that time, are to be 
omitted here. Only what passed in secret, and was never communicated, 
nor can otherwise be known, since at this time no other man is living 
who was privy to that negotiation but the chancellor of the exchequer, 
will have a proper place in this discourse.® 
For the same reason ‘in this discourse which is never to see 
the light, and so can reflect upon nobody’s character with 
prejudice,’ Clarendon feels at liberty to criticise persons with 
greater boldness. He does not hesitate now to blame any, even 
the most sacred persons. In the original ‘ History’ when he felt 
bound to express his disapproval of some unwise act of the king’s 
he did it timidly and apologetically. ‘Here I cannot but let 
myself loose to say,’ and ‘ here I cannot but again take the liberty 
to say,’ are two of the expressions by which he prefaces his 
strictures.” ‘As if,’ comments Warburton, ‘he were speaking 
against his duty when he censured the crown,’ or rather because 
he destined what he was writing for the perusal of the king himself. 

‘ * Life,’ i. 85. 

5 Clarendon’s will runs as follows: ‘I give and bequeath to my said sons all my 
papers and writings of what kind soever, and leave them entirely to their disposal, as 
they shall be advised either by suppressing or publishing, by the advice of my lord 


archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Winchester.’ 
6 « Life,’ iii. 4. 7 Rebellion, i. 6, 150. 
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In 1669 the situation had altered. As Clarendon was no longer 
writing for the king’s eye, his former reticence was unnecessary. 
He could be outspoken without fear of giving offence. Moreover 
experience and his own treatment had opened his eyes to the 
faults of the masters he had served. In the character which he 
gives of Charles I he concludes by saying that ‘he was without 
some parts and qualities which have made some kings great and 
happy,’ and blames him as being ‘ more irresolute than the con- 
juncture of his affairs would admit.’ The reason was that though 
he ‘had an excellent understanding he was not confident enough of 
it, which made him oftentimes change his opinion for a worse, and 
follow the advice of a man that did not judge so well as himself.’ ® 
Similarly in the exordium to book ix. of the History of the Rebel- 
lion, written in 1671, Clarendon, discussing the question how far 
the king was responsible for his own misfortunes, observes— 

The most signal parts of his misfortunes proceeded from the modesty of 
his own nature, which kept him from trusting himself enough, and made 
him believe that others discerned better who were much inferior to him 
in those faculties, and so to depart often from his own reason, to follow 
the opinions of more unskilful men whose affections he believed to be un- 
questionable to his service.® 


One such unskilful counsellor was Lord Digby. In the original 
‘History’ Clarendon had blamed the impeachment of the five 


members in vague and general terms. Charles, he said, 


had very few to give him counsel and none that would avow it... . In 
this restraint the king, considering rather what was just than what was 
expedient, without communicating it to any of his council, and so not 
sufficiently weighing the circumstances and way of doing it as well as the 
matter itself, resolved to impeach the leaders of the opposition.'® 


In the ‘Life’ Clarendon repeatedly blames this design in much 
stronger terms, paints its fatal effects on the king’s position, and 
complains that he had not only broken his promise to his three 
advisers in the house of commons, but also had abandoned the 
policy he had recently promised them to pursue. Clarendon de- 
scribes himself, Falkland, and Colepepper, as 


so much displeased and dejected that they were inclined never more to 
take upon them the care of anything to be transacted in the house, finding 


® Rebellion, xi. 241, 243, a passage inserted from the ‘ Life,’ written in 1670. 

® Ibid. ix. 3. This infirmity, remarks Clarendon in another passage, was not 
peculiar to Charles I., but was inherited by his children. ‘It was the unhappy fate of 
that family that they trusted naturally to the judgments of those who were as much 
inferior to them in understanding as they were in quality, before their own, which 
were very good.’ Speaking of his own administration of affairs from 1660 to 1667, he 
says: ‘That which gave him most trouble . . . was that unfixedness and irresolution 
of judgment which was natural to all his (the king’s) family of the male line’ 
(‘ Continuation,’ sections 861, 928; cf. 336). ‘ 

© Rebellion, iv. 149, note- a passage from the manuscript of the ‘ History.’ 
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already that they could not avoid being looked upon as the authors of 
those counsels to which they were so absolutely strangers and which 
they so perfectly detested." 


The cause of this, he explains, was ‘the unquiet and volatile spirit 
of the lord Digby’ which had ‘ prevailed with the king, contrary to 
his resolution,’ and after describing Digby’s character he adds: 
‘The king was the unfittest person alive to be served by such a 
counsellor, being too easily inclined to sudden enterprises, and as 
easily amazed when they were entered upon.’ ” 

In the same way Hyde complains that the king in the spring of 
1642 followed the advice of Colepepper and neglected to take coun- 
sel with his two friends. In opposition to the policy suggested by 
them, Charles, after parting from the queen, went to York, intend- 
ing to get Hull into his hands : 


the design upon Hull being the sole advice of Sir John Colepeper, which 
he owned not to his two companions, well knowing that their opinion 
being that the queen being gone the king should either return to London 
or remain at Hampton Court, or at such a distance, and positively refuse 
to consent to any other unwarrantable demands.'* 


The king’s natural irresolution prevented him from consistently 
adhering to the policy which his regular advisers had engaged him 
to pursue, and their counsels were always liable to be overruled by 
the predominating influence of the queen. 


The king’s affection to the queen was of a very extraordinary alloy; a 
composition of conscience, and love, and generosity and gratitude, and 
all those noble affections which raise the passions to the greatest height, 
insomueh as he saw with her eyes and determined by her judgment; 
and did not only pay her this adoration, but desired that all men should 
know he was swayed by her, which was not good for either of them. . . . 
When she was admitted to the knowledge and participation of the most 
secret affairs (from which she had been carefully restrained by the duke 
of Buckingham whilst he lived) she took delight in the examining and 
discussing them, and frcm thence in making judgment of them; in which 
her passions were always strong . . . she took pleasure in nothing but 
knowing all things and disposing all things. . . . And she so far concurred 
with the king’s inclination that she did not more desire to be possessed 
of this unlimited power than that all the world should take notice that 
she was the entire mistress of it; which in truth (with what other un- 
happy circumstances whatsoever concurred in the mischief) was the 
foundation upon which the first and utmost prejudices to the king and his 
government were raised and prosecuted. ... ’” 


Rebellion, iv. 146, 158, 191. 
2 Tbid. iv. 129, 146. Compare Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of the influence of Digby 
on Charles during the later years of the war (Great Civil War, ii. 258, 284). 

8 ‘Life,’ ii. 17, 80; Rebellion, v. 88. 
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When Henrietta Maria left England in Febuary 1642 


his majesty made a solemn promise to her at parting that he would 
receive no person into any favour and trust, who had disserved him, 
without her privity and consent, and that asshe had undergone so many 
reproaches and calumnies at the entrance into the war so he would never 
make any peace but by her interposition and mediation, that the kingdom 
might receive that blessing only from her. . 


His majesty, adds Clarendon, ‘ was too religious an observer of this 
promise.’ '* The removal of the earls of Essex and Holland from 
their posts as chamberlain and groom of the stole was effected in 
pursuance of the king’s promise to the queen. That act was most 
prejudicial in its consequences, for it threw them both into the 
arms of the popular party, and freed Essex from an obligation 
which would have prevented him from accepting the command of 
the parliamentary army. Without Essex it would have been 
impossible for the parliament to raise an army.’® To the same 
promise was due the king’s fatal rejection of the secret overtures 
made to him at the time of the treaty of Oxford, overtures which, 
according to the view of Clarendon, might, if accepted, have 
led either to a peace with the parliament or at least to a serious 
division among its supporters.® It was also the queen’s impor- 
tunity which had prevailed with the king in February 1642 to 
assent to the bill excluding the bishops from the house of lords.” 

A fault of the same kind in the king was his too great fondness 
for his nephews. Hyde had not in his earlier narrative hesitated 
to point out the faults of Rupert and Maurice; he now dwells on 
their defects in more detail, and censures Charles himself for 
granting them too much authority. ‘The king always loved his 
family immoderately and with notable partiality, and was willing 
to believe that their high qualities could not be without all those 
qualities and qualifications which were equal to it, if they had an 
opportunity to manifest those endowments.’ '* Hence the appoint- 
ment of Maurice to be lieutenant-general of the western army 
under the marquis of Hertford, 


which nobody believed would produce any good effect, there being no two 
men of more contrary natures and dispositions. The prince had never 
sacrificed to the graces, nor conversed amongst men of quality, but had 
most used the company of ordinary and inferior men, with whom he 
loved to be very familiar. He was not qualified with parts of nature, and 
less with any acquired; and towards men of the best condition, with 
whom he might very well have justified a familiarity, he maintained at 


us 63 ate,’ iil. 14-7. 8 Rebellion, v. 31-5. 6 ¢ Life,’ iii. 7-13. 

Ibid. ii. 17-20. For other instances of the influence of the queen and its 
consequences see Rebellion, vii. 182, 242. Hyde finally came to a breach with the 
queen on the question of Prince Charles going to France (ibid. x. 5-49). 

8 Thid. vii. 86, note. 
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least the full state of his birth and understood very little more of the war 
than to fight very stoutly when there was occasion.'? 


So too when Rupert was made lieutenant-general of the horse a 
clause was inserted in his commission exempting him from 
receiving orders from anybody but the king himself, which practi- 
cally separated the horse from any dependence on the general. 


The king was so indulgent to him that he took his advice on all things 
relating to the army, and so upon consideration of their march and the 
figure of the battle they resolved to fight in with the enemy, he concurred 
entirely with Prince Rupert’s advice, and rejected the opinion of the 
general. . . . The uneasiness of the prince’s nature, and the little educa- 
tion he had with courts, made him unapt to make acquaintance with any 
of the lords, who were likewise discouraged from applying themselves to 
him, whilst some officers of the horse were well pleased to observe that 
strangeness, and fomented it, believing their credit would be the greater 
with the prince, and desired that no other person should have any 
credit with the king. So the war was scarcely begun when there 
appeared such faction and designs in the army, which wise men looked 
upon as a very evil presage; and the inconveniences which flowed from 
thence gave the king great trouble in a short time after.”° 


It remains now to notice one characteristic of the History of the 
Rebellion in which the information of the future historian is plainly 
the object of the writer. Nothing delighted Clarendon’s first 
~ readers more than the personal portraits with which his work is so 
freely interspersed. ‘I cannot but let you know,’ writes Evelyn to 
Pepys, ‘the incredible satisfaction I have taken in reading my late 
Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion... I acknowledge myself 
transported with all the parts of this excellent history.’ He praises 
the ‘ masculine style,’ the preface, ‘ so like that of the noble Polybius, 
leading us by the courts, avenues, and porches into the fabric.’ 
But above all he admires the characters, 


so just and tempered without the least ingredient of passion or tincture of 
revenge, yet with such natural and lively touches as show his lordship 
well knew not only the persons’ outsides but their very interiors, whilst 
yet he treats the most obnoxious, who deserved the severest rebuke, with 
a becoming generosity and freedom, even where the ill-conduct of those 
of that pretended loyal party, as well as of the most flagitious, might 


have justified the worst that could be said of their miscarriages and 
demerits.?! 


19 « Life.’ Compare with this the account of Maurice’s appointment in the ‘ History ’ 
(Rebellion, vii. 94). See also ibid. pp. 144, 155, 156, 192, 290, 296, on the mistake 
made in appointing Maurice to command the western army, and the errors committed 
by him. These passages also belong to the earlier narration. 

2% Ibid. vi. 78; cf. vi. 90, on the relations of Rupert and Lindsey; vi. 126 
note, on the origin of the hostility between Rupert and Wilmot; viii. 168, en Rupert’s 
appointment in general. These three passages are from the ‘ Life.’ See also vii. 279 
(from the ‘ History ’) and ix. 30, 68. 

21 20 Jan. 1702-8. Correspondence at the end of Lord Braybrooke’s edition of 
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Hyde himself tells us that one of the motives which induced 
him to take up his pen was lest ‘the memory of those few who, 
out of duty and conscience, have opposed and resisted the torrent 
that hath overwhelmed them may lose the recompense due to their 
virtue, and having undergone the injuries and reproaches of this 
may not find a vindication in a better age.’ ** ‘I take it,’ he wrote 
to Dr. Stewart, when asking for particulars about the life of Laud, 
‘to be no less the true end’ of history to derive the eminency and 
virtue of those persons who lived in those times of which he writes 
faithfully to posterity than the counsels which were taken and the 
actions which were done.’ ** 

Another reason for the introduction of these personal sketches 
was afforded by Hyde’s conception of the origin of the rebellion. 
Not observing the share which general causes had in producing it, 
and declining to look far back for its source, he often overestimated 
the influence of individuals and the importance of personal causes. 
May—far inferior in all the qualities of an historian—endeavoured 
to present the rebellion as a result of the great religious revolution 
of the preceding century. Hyde announced at the very outset of 
his work that he sought to make his readers 


discern the minds of men prepared, of some to do, and of others to suffer, 
all that since happened: the pride of this man, and the popularity of 
that; the levity of one, and the morosity of another . . . the spirit of 
craft and subtlety in some, and the rude and unpolished integrity of others 
. . . like so many atoms contributing jointly to this mass of confusion 
now before us.”* 


It is scarcely a paradox to say that his vivid presentment of the 
actors sprang in part from his imperfect comprehension of the drama 
itself. 

The large experience of public affairs which the next twenty 
years brought to Hyde made no change in his way of regarding the 
past. His conception of the historic importance of personal as 
opposed to general causes remained unaltered. On the other hand 
his interest in character increased, and time, which blurred and 
distorted his recollections of events, left his impressions of men as 
strong and clear as if he had seen them yesterday; for he nur- 
tured his memory of them and exercised it, so as to keep it fresh 
and strong. He tells us that he never took more pleasure in any- 
thing than in frequently mentioning and naming those persons 
Pepys. Horace Walpole also compares Clarendon to Polybius, but greatly to his dis- 
advantage (Letters, ed. Wright, iii. 184). 

® Rebellion, i. 1. 

*8 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 328. Again in introducing his character of Falk- 
land he observes: ‘If the celebrating the memory of eminent and extraordinary 
persons, and transmitting their great virtues for the imitation of posterity, be one of 


the principal ends and duties of history . . . ’ (Rebellion, vii. 217) 
4 Rebellion, i. 4. 
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who were then his friends, or of his most familiar conversation, 
and remembering their particular virtues and faculties.» When 
he was rich and powerful he filled Clarendon House with portraits 
of illustrious Englishmen of every, time, but above all those ‘ of his 
own time and acquaintance.’ Evelyn, who describes the collec- 
tion, mentions amongst them the great duke of Buckingham, the 
brave Montrose, the magnificent earl of Carlisle, Lord Treasurer 
Weston, Hamilton, Digby, Falkland, and many more who played 
their part in the scenes which live in Clarendon’s pages.* In his 
solitary and monotonous exile, when Clarendon could no longer see 
their faces looking down on him from his walls, he recalled their 
characters to his mind and sketched their portraits with his pen. 

The History of the Rebellion as published contains a small 
number of characters derived from the original ‘ History,’ written in 
1646-8, and a very large number from the ‘ Life,’ written between 
1668 and 1670. It is worth while to compare the two narratives 
in detail, in order to make this plain. In the earlier narrative there 
are short sketches of the characters of the king’s ministers and 
servants, as, for instance, of Noy, Finch, Laud, Strafford, Cottington, 
and Hamilton. There are more elaborate accounts of the leaders 
of the opposition, of Hampden, Pym, and the earl of Northumber- 
land.” After every battle there usually occur notices of the chief 
persons slain on the royalist side. Thus in the sixth book there 
are characters of the earl of Northampton and Sidney Godolphin, 
of the earl of Lindsey, Lord Aubigney, and others. After 
Lansdowne fight come a few sentences on Sir Bevil Greenville 
and Major Sheldon; after the storming of Bristol Grandison, 
Slanning, and Treyannion are commemorated; after the first 
battle of Newbury follow sketches of Sunderland and Carnarvon, 
and the incomparable portrait of Falkland.** Falkland is drawn on 
such a scale that his character seems rather a separate composi- 
tion inserted in the ‘ History ’ than an integral part of the work itself. 
Of it Hyde himself remarks in a letter to his friend Dr. John 
Earles— 


I told you long since that when I came to speak of the unhappy battle of 
Newbury I wold enlarge upon the memory of our dear friend that 
perished there, to which I conceive myself obliged not more by the rights 
of friendship than of history, which ought to transmit the virtues of 
excellent persons to posterity, and I am therefore careful to do justice to 
every man who hath fallen in the quarrel, on which side soever, as you 
will find by what I have said of Mr. Hampden himself. I am now past 
that point ; and being quickened by your most elegant and poetical com- 

% «Life, i. 25. 

% Diary, iii. 443. See also Ellis, Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 1827, pp. 28-46. 

27 Rebellion, i. 157, 158; ii. 100-106, iii. 204, 228 ; vii. 82, 409. 

% Tbid. vi. 90, 251, 283; vii. 109, 132, 215. 
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memoration of him, and from hints there thinking it necessary to say 
somewhat for his vindication in such particulars as may possibly have 
made impression in good men, it may be I have insisted longer upon 
the argument than may be agreeable to the rules to be observed in such 
a work, though it be not much longer than Livy is in recollecting the 
virtues of one of the Scipios after his death. I wish it were with you, 
that you might read it; for if you thought it improportionable for the 
place where it is I could be willingly diverted to make it a piece by 
itself and enlarge it into the whole size of his ‘ Life;’ and in that way it 
would be sooner communicated to the world. And you know Tacitus 


published his Life of Julius Agricola before either of his Annals or his 
History. 


In Clarendon’s second exile, when he set to work to write his 
autobiography, he developed and amplified the personal element in 
the story of his times. Many contemporaries whose character he 
had sketched in a line or two in the original ‘ History ’ are drawn at 
full length in the‘ Life.’ Inthe ‘History,’ for instance, Lenthal, when 
chosen speaker, had been briefly described as ‘a lawyer of good 
practice and no ill affections, but a very weak man, and unequal to 
such a task.’ In the ‘ Life’ this is represented by fourteen lines, in 
which Lenthal is much more severely handled, and accused of 
timorousness and avarice.** In the ‘History ’ Clarendon had devoted 
eighteen or twenty lines to a catalogue of the popular leaders in the 
two houses, saying, ‘ It will not be amiss to take a view of the per- 
sons by whose arts and interests the rest were disposed.’ In the 
‘Life’ he inserts the long description of their characters, which now 
fills eleven sections of the History of the Rebellion.» Just in the 
same way in his account of Edgehill in the ‘ Life’ Clarendon added 
long characters of the notable persons slain instead of confining 
himself to commemorating them more briefly.” 

Besides these the ‘ Life’ contains characters of a number of per- 
sons who were not even briefly described in the ‘History.’ ‘ We will 
take a survey of that great person the duke of Buckingham,’ says 
Clarendon, just after relating his own recovery from small-pox ; 
and thereupon follows a digression on Buckingham’s character, on 
the Spanish marriage treaty, and on the duke’s assassination by 
Felton.** The author tells us that he lamented Buckingham’s 
death at the time, ‘ and endeavoured to vindicate him from some 
libels and reproaches which were vented after his death.’ ** The 
death of that omnipotent favourite and the personal changes which 


*® 14 Dec. 1647; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 386 ; cf. ibid. ii. 350. 

* Rebellion, iii. 2, and Dr. Macray’s note to iii. 1. 

*! Ibid. iii. 24-35, and Dr. Macray’s note to iii. 55. 

® Tbid. vi. 89-93, and notes to 88 and 93. 33 Tbid. i. 13-93. 

“ Ibid. i. 94. Clarendon refers to the account of Buckingham printed in Re- 
liquiae Wottonianae (ed. 1685, p. 85), entitled The Difference and Disparity between 


the Estate and Condition of George, Duke of Buckingham, and Robert, Earl of 
Essex. 
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resulted afford opportunity for another digression. We are given, 
therefore, ‘a prospect of the constitution of the court after that 
bright star was shot out of the horizon, who were the chief minis- 
ters that had the principal management of affairs in church and 
state; and how equal their faculties and qualifications were for 
those high transactions.’ Then follow characters of Coventry, 
Portland, and others, and in the same way the mention of the king’s 
journey to Scotland gives occasion for another digression on the 
characters of the two archbishops, Abbott and Laud.* To conclude, 
throughout the first book of the published History of the Rebellion the 
portraits of persons are taken from the ‘ Life,’ just as the disserta- 
tions on politics are from the ‘ History.’ 

At several other points in his autobiography Clarendon halts to 
insert digressions upon the characters of his friends or acquaint- 
ances. The men he knew during his early life in London, whether 
men of letters, such as Ben Jonson, Selden, Cotton, Carew, and May, 
or divines, such as Chillingworth, Hales, and Sheldon, are one after 
another depicted, and there is an account of the early life of Falk- 
land, which supplements that which had been already written on the 
occasion of his death.** When Hyde has occasion to mention 
his own appointment as chancellor of the exchequer he makes it 
an excuse for another series of experiments in character-painting. 


We shall set down the state of the court and the state of the kingdom at 
this time, the names of those privy councillors who attended the king or 
were in his service, and the names of those who were likewise of the 
council, but stayed and acted with the parliament against the king. 


Portraits of twelve royalists and nine parliamentarians follow.” 

It is evident that the taste for analysing and depicting character 
had grown upon Clarendon since the days when he wrote the 
original ‘ History.’ He now inserted characters not merely when the 
incidents of the narration demanded but whenever he could find a 
pretext for indulging his predilection for that particular kind of 
composition. Comparing the characters in the ‘ Life’ with those in 
the ‘ History,’ those written later are more elaborate and more epi- 
grammatic than the earlier ones;~-there is more striving after 
literary effect visible. ‘They are ornaments introduced to diversify 
and decorate the plain, straightforward story of events. One curious 
proof of the attraction which character-drawing possessed for 
Clarendon is afforded by the fact that he wrote several independent 
pieces of the kind, which are not included in either the ‘ History’ or 
the‘ Life.’ At Montpellier in April 1669, just after he had completed 
the first part of his own autobiography, he suspended the progress of 
that work in order to put together three biographical sketches of the 


33 Rebellion, i. 95-146, 185-215. 36 * Life,’ i. 26-60. 
37 Rebellion, vi. 382-411. 
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earl of Bristol, Lord Berkeley, and Lord Arlington. All three were 
his enemies. Bristol had impeached him in 1663, though without 
success, and Arlington had been the chief agent in his overthrow in 
1667. Berkeley had once been his friend, but had become an 
enemy when his demand for the mastership of the court of wards 
was opposed by Hyde. Clarendon sat down to dissect the 
characters of his enemies as an agreeable literary exercise, and 
apparently without any other object than the gratification of his 
feelings and the trial of his skill. Apparently he had no idea of 
publishing any of these productions, for although a small part of 
one of them was inserted in the History of the Rebellion,** and a few 
phrases from another in the ‘ Continuation ’ of the ‘ Life,’ the bitterest 
epigrams they contained were left to slumber amongst his manu- 
scripts.* 

Having completed our examination of the chief characteristics of 
the ‘ Life’ as compared with the ‘ History,’ it is necessary to consider 
the relative trustworthiness of the two narratives from which the 
History of the Rebellion is derived. In order to determine the 
trustworthiness of the ‘ Life’ we must inquire first what the conditions 
were under which it was written. Clarendon was born on 18 Feb. 
1608-9, and the first page of his autobiography is dated 23 July 
1668. He was, therefore, nearly sixty years of age when he began to 
write it, and his memory of past events was impaired not merely by 
the lapse of time but by the failing health of which he often com- 
plains. In Jersey when he was writing his ‘ History * he had around 
him some of the men whose acts he set out to relate, and he was in 
constant correspondence with others. And, quite apart from what 
he might learn in familiar intercourse with his friends, he had a 
certain amount of documentary evidence to help his memory, 
though much less than he desired or needed. In his second exile 
at Montpellier and Moulins he had none of these aids. Clarendon 
had accumulated a great collection of papers which are of 
permanent value to the historian of the age in which he lived, but 
he had brought none of them with him to France. His flight had 
been unpremeditated and unprepared. Confident in his own in- 
tegrity he had no thought of refusing to face the accusations brought 
against him in parliament, and disregarded many hints that it 
would be best for him to leave England of his own accord. On 29 Nov. 
1667 Charles II, who had already through different emissaries 
suggested that the accused minister should withdraw himself 
beyond the seas, paid a visit to the duke of York, and told him 
bluntly to ‘advise the chancellor to be gone.’ Upon this the duke 

3% Rebellion, x. 13-20. 
% Clarendon State Papers, p. 111; ‘ Supplement,’ pp. li-lxxxi. The account of 


Digby fills 23 pages folio, that of Berkeley 7, that of Bennett 33. The original is the 


Clarendon MS. 112. Digby’s character is dated at the end April 1669; the others are 
undated. 
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sent the bishop of Winchester to Clarendon with the message ‘ that 
it was absolutely necessary for him speedily to be gone.’ Clarendon 
embarked for Calais the same night, and, in the hurry of the sudden 
departure, neither thought of encumbering himself with his papers, 
nor had time to select from the mass he left behind. 

During the first few months of his exile Clarendon did not feel 
the loss of his papers. He was too ill to write anything, and he 
was driven from place to place, uncertain whether he would be 
allowed to remain in France, or in what part of the country he 
would be permitted to pass his banishment. As soon as his health 
grew better he betook himself again to the literary occupations 
which had been the solace of his earlier exile. He wrote home for 
papers, but those which were sent him were, as he tells us, not the 
papers he wanted. 


When .. . I began to discern some hope of health and repose I 
thought of preparing some diet for my mind that might recover it to the 
sobriety and method of thinking which, after any notable distraction, is a 
preparative not easily made. And in order thereuntoI writ to one of you 
to transmit me a case of papers, in which there was some rough drafts and 
imperfect conceptions upon several arguments, which I had a purpose to 
polish when I should find myself in such a place as I might confidently 
reside in ; and I was in no such place till I came hither to Montpelier. . . . 
Now I begun to find myself vacant for my own recollections, God having 
restored me to a good degree of health, and thought to examine those 
papers which I had sent to you for, and which you had sent to me in a 
trunk, that tid then I had not looked into; but I found that I had either 
mistaken my directions, or you in the execution of them, for the case 
you sent me was not that which I desired, but another which contained 
many loose papers, which I wondered how they were got together, nor can 
to this day ever call to mind that I did ever put them there; but do con- 
clude that they might by chance be all before me, and that being suddenly 
called away, or some persons coming suddenly in upon me, I might put 
them all together into that porte-fewille in which they were sent to me.*° 


Among these papers were a series of meditations on the Psalms, 
begun at Jersey, 26 Dec. 1647, taken up again at Madrid, 18 Feb. 
1650, and at Antwerp, 16 July 1651. These he now resumed 
and continued, setting aside a certain portion of each day for this 
pious duty. 

In sending for papers, however, Clarendon had in his mind a 
definite practical purpose, which he now had to carry out deprived 
of their assistance. His immediate aim was to vindicate himself 
from the charges upon which the house of commons had based 
their impeachment of high treason against him, and this answer 
was intended to be published to the world at a convenient season. 
He undertook this task, as he complains, under the gravest dis- 
advantages. 

 Clarendon’s Tracts, p. 373, Preface to Meditations on the Psalms. 
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In order to this so necessary vindication of my integrity and honour I 
can only take notice of the printed paper of my charge, all other corre- 
spondence and communication being so strictly inhibited to all kinds of 
men to hold any commerce with me, except my children and menial 
servants, who have only liberty to write to me of my own domestic 
affairs, and the letters they write being to be first communicated to one 
of the secretaries of state.*! 


Under precisely the same difficulties Clarendon began to write the 
account of his own life, which, as we have seen, was meant to be a 
private vindication for the benefit of his own children. He com- 
menced the ‘ Life’ on 23 July 1668 and the ‘ Vindication ’ on 24 July. 
He concluded the latter with the words: ‘I have now, according as 
my memory hath been able to supply (for I have not any paper or 
note by me for assistance), answered every particular charge against 
me.’ The ‘ Life’ took a much longer time to complete, but, like the 
‘Vindication,’ it was written entirely from memory, and in more 
than one passage in the work he complains of the absence of his 
papers. 

By November 1669 Clarendon had completed the third part of 
the ‘ Life,’ which closed with his parting from the king in March 
1645.7 He had now to relate what occurred during his attendance 
on Prince Charles in the west as one of the council entrusted with 
the direction of the prince. Partiv. of the ‘ Life’ was designed to 
contain an account of affairs in the west during the rest of 1645, 
and of the reasons which led the prince to take refuge in Scilly, to 
remove from Scilly to Jersey, and finally to embark for France. 
But Clarendon felt at once the want of the detailed narrative which 
he had drawn up in Jersey in June 1646 for the purpose of 
vindicating the prince’s councillors. Till he should succeed in 
obtaining that narrative he was obliged to content himself with 
setting down the heads of his intended story, and sketching an 
outline which he hoped one day to be able to fill in. ‘A very 
particular memorial of all material affairs in the west,’ he tells us, 
‘is contained in papers orderly and methodically set down, which 
papers and relations are not now at hand, but are safe and will 
easily be found.’ He concludes his summary by saying: ‘ All these 
particulars are so exactly remembered in those papers, remaining 
in a cabinet easy to be found, that they will quickly be put into a 
method, and contain enough to be inserted in the fourth part of 
this relation.’** So again, a few months later, when Clarendon 


‘' Clarendon’s Tracts, p. 2; cf. ‘ Continuation ’ of the ‘ Life,’ section 1209. 

4 Part i. was written between 23 July 1668 and 27 March 1669 ; partii. was finished 
24 July 1669, part iii. 6 Nov. 1669. The fourth part, which mainly consists of heads, 
is dated at the end 9 Nov. 1669, and closes with the prince’s embarkation for France. 
The whole ‘ Life’ down to the Restoration was completed on 1 Aug. 1670. The ‘ Continua- 
tion,’ dealing with the reign of Charles II, was not begun till 8 June 1672. 

43 * Life,’ ed. 1857, i. 200-1, 204. 
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undertook to describe his share in events during the year 1649, he 
mentioned once more the documents left behind in England. 


All that passed at the Hague, both with the states and the Scots, is more 
particularly contained in papers and memorials which will be found in 
the hair cabinet,** out of which anything that is material may be added or 
altered ; as also the names of all the ministers at that time in Madrid 
are in a paper book that stands in the shop.*® 


Even without these statements it would be easy to prove from 
internal evidence that Clarendon wrote the ‘ Life’ without the assist- 
ance of his papers.*® He had not, we at once perceive, Sir Edward 
Walker’s narrative of the campaign of 1644. In that narrative 
there are long, detailed, and accurate accounts of the battle of 
Cropredy Bridge and of Colonel Gage’s relief of Basing. In the 
‘ Life ’ Clarendon inserted accounts of both these events, which are 
not only inaccurate but differ in many details from Walker’s 
version. It is clear that he was not then in possession of the 
narrative in question.” Acomparison ofthe ‘ History’ and the ‘ Life’ 
proves in the same way that Clarendon had not the earlier work 
before his eyes when he wrote the later ; for the original ‘ History ’ 
is throughout much more accurate than the ‘ Life,’ because it was 
written when the events related were much fresher in the author’s 
memory, and because in the one case he had some documentary 
assistance and in the other none. Facts which are wrongly stated 
in the ‘ Life’ had been in very many cases correctly stated in the 
original ‘ History.’ For instance, in the ‘ Life’ Clarendon says that 
Charles I set up his standard at Nottingham on 25 August 1642, 
whereas in the ‘ History’ he had said 22 August, which was the 
correct date. There is the same discrepancy in Clarendon’s two 
versions of several important episodes. In the original ‘ History’ 
Clarendon gives a comparatively brief account of the short parlia- 
ment of 1640; in the ‘ Life’ there is a very much longer one, which 
in the text of the History of the Rebellion was finally substituted 

44 Note to manuscript of ‘ Life,’ p. 401 ; quoted by Dr. Macray, Rebellion, xii. 99, note. 
A list of manuscripts and papers belonging to Lord Hyde, which had been at Cornbury 
House and were removed thence to Cassiobury, begins with ‘a brown hair trunk 
containing the manuscript Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, in his own handwriting.’ 
Perhaps this was Clarendon’s ‘hair cabinet’ (Lewis, Portraits from the Clarendon 
Gallery, Introd. p. 76, note). 

“Ss The paper book referred to is no doubt the Journal of the Embassy to Spain, 
by William Edgeman, Clarendon’s secretary there, which is now Clarendon MS. 137. 

“© As soon as the Clarendon State Papers were published careful readers were 
struck by the discrepancies between the facts they contained and the facts stated in 
the History of the Rebellion. ‘Pray,’ wrote Walpole to Gray, ‘turn to the new State 
Papers, from which, it is said, he composed his History. You will find they are the 
papers from which he did not compose his History’ (Letters, ed. Wright, v. 83). 

47 The passages of the ‘Life’ referred to were for the first time printed by Dr. 
Macray as notes to sections 73 and 123 of book viii. of the History of the Rebellion. 


The accounts of those events given in sections 63-70 and 123-30 of the text of the 
same book were written after consulting Walker. 
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for the earlier version. This second narrrative is full of errors. 
Mr. Gardiner criticises it as follows :— 


Clarendon’s account of this session is really worthless. ... His 
account of the parliament is so inaccurate that I dare not trust his narra- 
tive of the debate. His memory only served to show the figure of Vane as 
frustrating an agreement which but for Vane’s delinquencies would have 
been brought about by himself. . . . By entirely omitting the question 
_ of the military charges Clarendon reduces the whole affair to a personal 
question. ** 


Now, as Ranke has pointed out, the original narrative was much 
more accurate than the later one. It blamed Vane more than was 
fair for the dissolution, but made his share in the result less 
important. It stated the point at issue in the debate on the 
king’s message more clearly, and gave the date of the debate more 
accurately. Ranke rightly concludes that the later narrative was 
composed without the earlier one being consulted, and probably 
composed merely from memory without any external assistance.* 
To take another instance, in the ‘Life’ Clarendon describes 
Strafford as present in the house of lords when Pym brought up 
the impeachment, and says that Strafford obtained leave to make 
a speech in his defence, giving the substance of the speech. Now 
we know from the contemporary evidence of Baillie and D’Ewes 
that the earl was not in the house, but had to be sent for, and that 
he tried to speak, but was not allowed to do so. In the original 
‘History’ the facts are correctly stated: we are told that the earl 
came into the house just after the messenger of the commons retired, 
was commanded to withdraw, brought to the bar, and committed.” 
In the same way the two narratives of the ‘Grand Remonstrance ’ 
disagree. That printed in the text of the History of the Rebellion 
is taken from the ‘ Life.’ It is full of errors and misstatements, which 
Mr. Forster in his monograph on the ‘ Grand Remonstrance’ points 
out at great length and with great acrimony. The narrative of the 
original ‘ History * was briefer, less detailed, and more accurate. For 
instance, in the later version it is said that the ‘ Remonstrance’ was 
carried by only nine votes, while in the earlier version it is cor- 
rectly stated that the number was eleven.” In the later version 
Clarendon says that it was Hampden who moved that the ‘ Remon- 
strance’ should be printed ; in the earlier he mentions the motion, 
but not the mover ; in reality it was moved by an obscure member 
named Peard.*? One more instance will suffice. In the account of 
‘The Incident’ standing in the published History of the Rebellion 
Clarendon describes Montrose as ‘ frankly undertaking’ to assassi- 
% History of England, ix. 113, 
© Ranke, History of England (Engl. transl.), vi. 11. 


3° Rebellion, iii. 11, and Dr. Macray’s note to iii. 1. 
5! Ibid. iv. 52, and Dr, Macray’s note to iv. 74, 82 Tbid. iv. 52. 
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nate Hamilton and Argyle. This charge has caused some search- 
ings of heart amongst the biographers of Montrose. But the 
passage in which the charge is made comes from the ‘ Life,’ and in 
the account of the same episode given in the original ‘ History’ no 
charge was made. There can be no doubt that the charge is 


absolutely groundless. Mr. Gardiner comments upon the matter 
as follows :— 


The story as told by Clarendon originally is a plain, straightforward 
narrative, fitting in very well with what we know of the matter from other 
sources. Twenty years later Clarendon substituted another story, and 
told how Montrose offered to commit murder. Such a change would be 
of value if he had access to fresh evidence. But, as all that he knew must 
have been derived either from Charles or Montrose, there can have been 
no fresh evidence. My explanation would be that he had a vague recol- 
lection of hearing that Crawford had offered to kill Hamilton and Argyle, 


and that, with his usual habit of blundering, he substituted Montrose for 
Crawford.*4 


All these examples, which might be multiplied if it were neces- 
sary, prove conclusively that the ‘ Life’ is much less trustworthy than 
the original ‘ History.’ In estimating, therefore, the credibility 
of any statement made in the History of the Rebellion, the first 
thing needed is to inquire whether the passage in question is 
derived from the ‘ Life’ or the ‘ History.’ Whenever there are two 
accounts of the same event they should be carefully compared, and 
the presumption is always in favour of the earlier version. There 
are, however, many cases in which such a comparison is not possible ; 
incidents are related in the ‘ Life’ which are omitted in the ‘ History,’ 
and the earlier narrative ends in March 1644, while the later one is 
continued down to 1660. In dealing with those parts of the ‘ Life’ for 
which no parallel version exists it is always necessary to bear in mind 
the inexactness of Clarendon’s memory, and the fact that he wrote the 
‘Life’ without the aid of documents. This consideration vindicates 
his honesty. Had he written the ‘ Life’ with the original ‘ History ’ 
before him, it would not have been possible to explain the discre- 
pancies except by supposing that he wished to misrepresent what 
really happened, or sought to exaggerate his share in events by 
consciously writing what he knew to be untrue. As it is, the mis- 
statements and errors which an examination of the ‘Life’ reveals 
are plainly due to a failing memory, a memory that was confused, 
inexact, and imaginative. 


C. H. Frets. 
8 Rebellion, iv. 20, and Dr. Macray’s note to iv. 15. 
** Gardiner, History of England, x. 26. 
*° ‘Have you read my lord Clarendon’s “ Life ’’ ?’ writes Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu in July 1759, when it first appeared. ‘I am enchanted with it; ’tis very 
incorrect, but I think more entertaining than his “ History.” It makes me quite out of 


humour with other memoirs.’ In another letter Walpole criticises it more in detail 
(Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Wright, iii. 238, 278). 








Lord Wilkam Bentinck and Murat 


MONG the minor personages of the Napoleonic period few have 
been more neglected, or, when remembered, more attacked, 
than Lord William Bentinck. His qualities and his successes were 
not of the brilliant character that earns popular appreciation ; his 
defects were openly avowed; he served a tory ministry, though by 
convictions a whig; and he was set problems of the greatest 
difficulty to solve. Here are reasons enough for the more than 
unhandsome treatment he has received. Yet a sober review of his 
work can leave no other conclusion than that he was a statesman 
of the greatest qualities of head and heart, and that where he only 
partly failed most men would have failed completely. He was sent 
out to the Mediterranean in the year 1811 to take command of the 
British forces in Sicily, and to act as diplomatic representative at 
the court of King Ferdinand. He remained the representative of 
Great Britain in Sicily until the fall of Napoleon, and his mission 
was marked by three chief incidents. The first of these was his 
famous quarrel with Queen Mary Caroline, leading to the establish- 
ment of a new Sicilian constitution and the driving of the queen 
from the island. The second was his unsuccessful expedition to 
Catalonia in 1818 to effect a diversion for Wellington. The third 
was his negotiation with Joachim Murat, king of Naples, in 
1813-4. It is with this last incident alone that the present 
article is concerned. 

Before coming to an account of this matter, however, it will be 
best to state that two books published in 1902 deal with Lord 
William Bentinck. One of these, La Sicilia durante I’ ocewpazione 
Inglese, by Signor Bianco, is chiefly concerned with the Sicilian 
constitutional question, but also contains matter that throws light 
on Bentinck’s motives in his dealings with Murat and Italy. The 
other, Le Prince Eugene et Murat, by M. Weil,’ is an important 
work of erudition, which takes up in close detail for the first time 
every step of the negotiations, and concludes that Bentinck dis- 
played in his dealings with Murat not only ineptitude but bad faith. 
As no account of these matters save that of M. Weil has any 


' See ante, vol. xviii. p. 597. 
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pretension to completeness or accuracy, it must be to a great 
extent in following his footsteps that a clearer view of the subject 
can be gained. The basis of this narrative will be the Record Office 
papers utilised by M. Weil, and others he has either overlooked or 
thought it unnecessary to quote. 


In the early weeks of 1813 Joachim Murat, king of Naples, 
arrived in his capital from Poland, one of the few survivors of the 
grande armée. His relations with Napoleon had been strained for 
some years ; more than once he had been threatened with the con- 
fiscation of his crown; he was tired of war, and thought the 
military supremacy of France lost with her army in the snows of 
Russia. Very soon after his return to Naples he exchanged views 
with the Austrian minister at his court. The emperor Francis 
and Count Metternich were projecting intervention with a view to 
mediation and peace. They were anxious to secure support, and 
gave Joachim to understand that they were prepared to treat with 
him on the basis of his retaining his present possessions. During the 
spring of 1813 the king of Naples, who considered Austria now the 
decisive military factor on the continent, pushed these negotiations 
on the one hand, while on the other he declined to move his troops 
north or to join the army in Germany, as Napoleon wished him to 
do. But if Austria might be accounted the decisive military factor 
on the continent, there was another power, Great Britain, whose 
goodwill it was even more essential that the king of Naples should 
secure. Her troops helped Ferdinand, the dispossessed king of 
the throne now occupied by Murat, to maintain himself in the 
island of Sicily; her fleets controlled the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic. A man of great character and ability, Lord William 
Bentinck represented her interests at Palermo in the double 
capacity of general-in-chief and diplomatic agent. 

The five years of Joachim’s reign had been marked by con- 
tinuous hostilities with the Anglo-Sicilians, and now that all 
French troops were being hurried into Germany, leaving only the 
native army to defend his kingdom, it was evident that the king 
had a great difficulty to face. At the best his army might suffice 
to protect Naples and keep in check Bentinck’s Anglo-Sicilians, 
supported by a British fleet. Accordingly, when Joachim had 
ascertained that Count Metternich and the emperor of Austria 
were not unfavourably disposed towards him, he decided to sound 
the views of Great Britain as to whether that power might adopt a 
similar attitude. The result proved a complete disappointment. 
Bentinck proceeded from Sicily to the little island of Ponza, near 
Naples, where he met the secret agents of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment (May-June 1813), but the only conditions he was willing to 
grant, without referring back to London, were hard ones; they 
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were based on two essential facts—that the British government 
was allied to Ferdinand, who had not renounced his rights to the 
throne of Naples, and that Bentinck considered Jouchim’s position 
extremely weak and precarious. He demanded that the Neapolitan 
army should immediately co-operate with those of the allies in an 
attack on northern Italy, and that Joachim should surrender the 
throne of Naples to Ferdinand ; in return for this a territorial equi- 
valent was to be provided, and there was to be no actual transfer 
of the regal authority by Joachim until this compensation was 
found.? These terms did not suit Murat; he replied evasively, yet 
without definitely breaking off negotiations, probably hoping that 
Austrian influence might obtain better conditions from the British 
cabinet. Bentinck meanwhile, carrying out previous instructions, 
crossed to Spain with a considerable expedition intended to effect a 
diversion for Wellington, but he foresaw already that the negotia- 
tions would be resumed, as they were in the following winter. On his 
report of what had occurred to Lord Castlereagh the British foreign 
secretary approved the course taken, and authorised Bentinck to 
conclude an arrangement on the basis he had proposed. That 
policy was consistently adhered to by both Castlereagh and Bentinck, 
as is shown by the instructions given by the foreign secretary on 
sending Lord Aberdeen as ambassador to Vienna (6 Aug. 1813),° 
and by other dispatches to be quoted presently. 

Through May, June, and July, while Napoleon was steadily 
driving back the Russians and Prussians, winning victories at 
Lutzen and Bautzen, Murat remained irresolute at Naples. He 
was secretly negotiating with Metternich, though outwardly pro- 
fessing fidelity to France; but French influences were acting on 
him. Letters came from the headquarters in Germany urging 
him to join his old comrades ; and finally he came to one of those 
impetuous decisions that so often led him to disaster in the field 
of diplomacy, if also to triumph on the field of battle. Early in 
August, just as Prince Eugéne was leaving Milan to assume com- 
mand of the French army in the Julian Alps, a travelling carriage 
was swiftly conveying King Joachim across the Brenner Pass; he 
was hastening to Napoleon’s headquarters at Dresden. The king 
of Naples remained with the army two months. He commanded 
the right wing at the battle of Dresden, with brilliant success; he 
afterwards assumed command of the army that opposed Schwarzen- 
berg’s march on Leipzig, and was present at the fighting about 
that city. During all this period his relations with Napoleon were 
much strained. By an extraordinary anomaly the Austrian and 


? Bentinck’s dispatches relating to the Ponza negotiations were published by Weil 
in his Recueil de Documents Anglais sur Ponza, now incorporated in his Prince Eugéne, 
i. 6 -75. 

* Rose, Napoleon, ii. 301. 
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Neapolitan ministers were not withdrawn from their respective 
posts, and the king resolutely declined to move a single soldier 
north from Naples, though frequently ordered to do so by the 
emperor. There were stormy scenes’ between the emperor and the 
king, and finally, after the crushing disaster of Leipzig, Murat 
abandoned the army. His return to Naples was the flight of an 
escaping prisoner ; his arrival in his capital, in the first week of 
November, was a complete surprise to all. 

No sooner was Joachim Murat safely out of the clutches of his 
terrible brother-in-law than he showed unmistakable signs that he 
had decided to assert an independent line of policy. The Austrian 
minister, Count Mier, who was still at Naples, soon obtained 
definite proposals for the conclusion of an Austro-Neapolitan 
alliance.* But there was a consideration only less powerful than 
the conservation of his throne that swayed Murat in a contrary 
direction to that represented by his proposals to Austria. The 
king’s ambitions happened to coincide with a natural policy that 
appeared the only one that could bring back prestige and some 
measure of success to Napoleon. The whole of the Italian penin- 
sula, for the first time since the days of Rome, was under the same 
master, the same system of government. In the kingdom of Italy, 
the French departments, and the kingdom of Naples, the military, 
judicial, and administrative systems were practically identical. 
Natives of all parts of the peninsula were fighting under the same 
flag; but one word pronounced by Napoleon would have created 
Italy a nation, would have revived his failing fortune with an 
accession of strength based on public opinion, and would have placed 
a new enemy at Austria’s door. 

There had been for some years in Italy a small but active, intelli- 
gent, intriguing party with nationalist tendencies. Its members 
hoped for the eventual unification of the peninsula under an inde- 
pendent government framed on the French model. This party 
was strongest at Naples, where it included most of the native 
officials. The king was on good terms with its most conservative 
and able members, such men as Zyrlo, minister of the interior, 
Ricciardi, and others. From the time of Joachim’s return from 
Russia in the early part of 1813, the idea of Italian independence 
and unity assumed a concrete shape in his mind. It hinged 
principally on military considerations that may be reduced to two 
propositions : the 30,000 useful troops that Murat could send over 
the Po were sufficient to turn the scale as between the armies 
attacking and defending Italy; the uniting of the forces of the 
northern provinces and of Naples under Murat’s command, the 
declaration that they were fighting for the unity and indepen- 


* M. Weil has well established that the Ollendorf interview, hitherto accepted as 
fact, is purely imaginary. 
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dence of Italy, would result in a movement of public opinion that 
would infuse spirit into the national army and enable it to roll 
back the tide of Austrian invasion. 

On his return to his capital Joachim at once decided that he 
would send no more Neapolitan troops to reinforce the emperor. 
He constantly asserted that he was willing to march to the Po with 
80,000 men at his back, and hinted that if they were to be employed 
in support of the viceroy’s army, it would be necessary that he 
should have supreme command. Even after he joined the imperial 
headquarters at Dresden he could not be persuaded to order rein- 
forcements north to assist Prince Eugéne in the defence of Venetia 
against the Austrians. Now that he had once more left the army, 
and had deliberately embarked on an independent policy, he still 
thought the best hope for himself, for Italy, and even for Napoleon, 
was the proclamation of Italian unity and independence under 
his rule. During November and December his letters to Napoleon, 
recently brought to light by the researches of Baron Lumbroso 
and M. Weil, urged that policy as the only cure for a nearly 
impossible position. They also clearly conveyed the fact that 
if Napoleon would not adopt that policy, then Murat would be 
obliged to save his crown by coming to terms with the allies. But 
Napoleon viewed the possibility of his insubordinate lieutenant’s 
aggrandisement, just at the moment when his own fortune was 
failing, with jealous dislike. It was not in his nature to make 
concessions, and he made none. 

King Joachim was thus simultaneously making proposals to 
Austria for an alliance and pressingly entreating Napoleon to 
accept the conditions on which he was prepared to co-operate with 
him. In either eventuality his army would be required on the Po, 
and its advance was quietly begun. The French departments, 
formerly the States of the Church, had been drained of troops, and 
the Neapolitans were everywhere received as allies by the emperor’s 
functionaries. At the same time as he pressed his negotiations 
with the court of Vienna, Murat had felt the necessity of once 
more attempting to arrive at an understanding with Great Britain. 
It was, in fact, the weak point of his policy, leaving questions of 
political morality on one side, that it was not based on a clear 
recognition of the fact that he could not safely detach himself from 
France until he had secured the friendship of the great power 
whose fleets and armies were at the very gates of his capital. He 
should either have negotiated with the British cabinet in the first 
place or have made the vital condition of his treaty with Austria 
that that power should obtain the recognition by Great Britain of 
his tenure of the throne of Naples. Under the exigencies of a very 
false and difficult position Joachim fell short of this indispensable 
basis of safety and suffered in consequence. 
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Shortly after the king’s return from Leipzig a Neapolitan 
agent, Schinina by name, was sent to Sicily to open negotiations 
with Bentinck. The two met at Syracuse on 12 Dec. Schi- 
nina asked Bentinck to sign an armistice, on the ground that 
a treaty of alliance was about to be concluded between Austria and 
Naples, and that Joachim could not move his troops north in 
support of the Austrians unless assured that he had no attack to 
fear from the Anglo-Sicilians. As evidence of the Austrian atti- 
tude he produced dispatches showing that on 7 Oct. Metternich 
had offered Murat recognition at the price of an alliance. But 
Bentinck was not satisfied as to the sincerity of these overtures, 
and pointed to the fact that since the date of Metternich’s pro- 
posals the king of Naples had taken part in the battle of Leipzig. 
He could see no reason to assume that Metternich would be pre- 
pared to repeat an offer made before an event of such magnitude, 
and on that ground declined to negotiate. This was a pretext, 
though not a bad one. Bentinck’s real motives for refusing to 
negotiate were probably somewhat mixed; he appears, for one 
thing, to have been jealous of Austrian influence. He wanted 
Italy to become free and England to help her on the way to 
freedom ; he thought the most effective military weapon against 
Napoleon would be a national insurrection similar to that which 
had enabled the British arms to win such signal triumphs in Spain. 
Perhaps he even dreamed of becoming the Wellington of Italy. 
These views were somewhat insecurely founded, but Bentinck 
made no mistake when he considered Murat’s position at Naples 
very precarious, and it is difficult to see that he committed an 
error of judgment in declining to enter into negotiations of which 
the first result would have been to enable Murat to move 30,000 
men to the valley of the Po. M. Weil believes this to have been 
extremely bad diplomacy, and is entitled to his opinion ; but he 
goes further and clearly suggests that this was a virtual disobedi- 
ence of orders on the part of Bentinck, for he had received 
instructions from Lord Castlereagh authorising him to conclude an 
armistice.” This suggestion is unwarranted. The dispatches of 
Castlereagh had reference to the Ponza negotiations in the early 
part of the year. How can it be said that in declining Schinina’s 
overtures Bentinck disobeyed his instructions, when these referred 
back to events occurring before King Joachim left Naples for the 
campaign of Germany, and were merely permissive ? So far from 
adopting such a criticism it may fairly be said that Bentinck would 
have been extremely imprudent had he accepted the Neapolitan 
proposals. 

At the very moment when Bentinck was declining the 
5 Weil, iii. 233. 
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overtures of the king of Naples the British and Austrian cabinets 
were formally exchanging views on the Neapolitan question. On 
Austria’s joining the allies against Napoleon in the early part of 
August 1813 the British cabinet had resumed relations with that 
of Vienna, and had selected as ambassador Lord Aberdeen. The 
choice was not a good one, for Aberdeen was young and totally 
unversed in diplomacy. He was eager to help on with all his 
might the downfall of Napoleon, but failed to keep clearly in sight 
the distinctions between British and Austrian policy, and proved 
perfectly pliable in the dexterous fingers of Metternich.’ Metternich, 
who had no treaty with the court of Palermo to hamper him, was 
still determined to detach Murat from Napoleon and to bring the 
Neapolitans to the assistance of the Austrian army now operating 
against Prince Eugéne in northern Italy. Having received pro- 
posals for an alliance through Prince Cariati, Neapolitan minister 
at Vienna, and Count Mier, Austrian minister at Naples, Metter- 
nich decided, early in December, to conclude the matter on the 
basis of Murat’s being guaranteed his throne of Naples. He 
consequently sounded Aberdeen as to the concurrence of his 
government. Now the British ambassador’s instructions were 
that Great Britain could not consent to the alienation of King 
Ferdinand’s rights to Naples, but that the provision of a ‘liberal 
establishment’ for Murat in central Italy by way of compensation 
could be entertained.’ Yet Metternich succeeded in obtaining a 
note from him on 12 Dec., in which Aberdeen stated that he had 
taken cognisance of the instructions given by Metternich to Count 
Neipperg for negotiating an alliance with the king of Naples; that 
he saw nothing in these instructions contrary to the views of the 
British government ; that he must, however, declare formally that 
the British government would not become party to a treaty guaran- 
teeing Naples to Murat without providing a just compensation to 
the king of Sicily. To this Metternich replied that the indemnifi- 
cation of King Ferdinand, in case he should renounce his rights to 
Naples, was an essential part of the views of the Austrian court and . 
would be provided for by the treaty it was proposed to conclude.* 
It is clear that in this exchange of notes Aberdeen was in error. 
For the policy of Great Britain was to compensate Murat for Naples, 
while that of Austria, to which he assented, was to compensate 
Ferdinand—a very different matter. And it is further clear from 
dispatches and instructions already quoted that both Castlereagh 
and Bentinck held to the British policy unwaveringly. It will also 
be shown presently that neither of them was deluded into following 


* Foreign Office, Austria, 102, and War Office, Sicily, 182 ; Aberdeen’s dispatches, 
September to December 1813 (in part referred to hy M. Weil). 
7 Foreign Office, Austria, 102, 6 Aug. 1813. ® Weil, iii. 227, 228. 
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Aberdeen’s false lead. In all this there is one obvious fact to be 
recognised, and that is that the British ambassador to the court of 
Vienna was far too young and inexperienced for his extremely 
delicate post. To show how loose and changeable were his ideas 
as to the direction British policy should take in this matter, it will 
suffice to quote the following sentence from one of his dispatches 
to Castlereagh on the subject of Murat: ‘The grand thing in 
the first instance is to precipitate his acts of hostility against 
Bonaparte without committing ourselves by any engagement or 
precise understanding.’® Having fallen into line with Metternich, 
Aberdeen immediately wrote to Lord William Bentinck, enclosing 
copies of the notes exchanged, stating that Count Neipperg would 
inform him of the course of his negotiations, and that Austria 
was anxious to conclude matters rapidly, so as to bring up the 
Neapolitans to assist in the operations against Prince Eugéne. He 
added that, with these facts and his instructions from home, 
Bentinck should be able to conclude a convention on parallel lines 
with Neip»erg’s. This dispatch from the British representative at 
Frankfort to the British representative at Palermo is taken by M. 
Weil to amount to formal instructions to Bentinck to negotiate a 
treaty with Naples; Aberdeen’s policy is treated by him as the 
policy of Great Britain. From these two gratuitous and untenable 
assumptions he proceeds to attack Lord William Bentinck in 
reiterated terms of the greatest bitterness and contempt for dis- 
obeying instructions in not negotiating a treaty with Murat. And 
he goes even further by accusing him of disobedience at a period 
when, on M. Weil’s own showing, he had not received these so- 
called instructions. As a matter of fact Aberdeen’s dispatch 
reached Bentinck at Palermo on 18 Jan.,’” and on 3 Feb. he signed 
an armistice (not a treaty) at Naples. 

We must now take up the thread of the narrative again at 
Schinina’s failure to open negotiations with Bentinck on 12 Dec. 
While conferring with Bentinck a dispatch reached him from 
Mentz; in this the Austrian chargé d’affaires at Naples stated that 
he had advices from Metternich of 28 Oct. informing him that a 
treaty was about to be concluded between Austria and Naples, and 
that Lord Aberdeen had full powers to sign a treaty on behalf of 
Great Britain. To this Bentinck replied, with some force, that he 
was only confirmed in his resolve not to negotiate by the fact that: 
Lord Aberdeen had full powers.'' Austrian diplomacy was, in fact, 
trying to effect with Bentinck what it had succeeded in doing with 
Aberdeen, but had found a more wary antagonist. Bentinck was 
devoid of all official information, yet he suspected that misleading 
or partial statements were being placed before him; and his 


® Foreign Office, Austria, 102, 10 Nov. 1813. ” Weil, iii. 437. 
" Ibid. iii. 230, 570; Mentz to Bentinck, 14 Dec. 1813. 
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suspicions were true. For Aberdeen’s instructions were, as we 
have seen, that Great Britain was prepared to see Murat com- 
pensated for surrendering the throne of Naples, and Bentinck 
would have been tacitly admitting Murat’s title to Naples and 
abandoning Ferdinand’s claim had he entered on a negotiation for 
a treaty of peace. Yet M. Weil sees in this dispatch of Mentz, a 
dispatch that contains a perversion of the truth, la preuve la plus 
indiscutable . . . de la perfidie et de la désobéissance de Bentinck." 
On receipt of this communication from Mentz Bentinck perceived 
clearly enough that some modification in the relations of Murat 
with the allies was in progress; he accordingly showed a more 
conciliatory front. He now began to feel his way diplomatically, 
but with the utmost caution. He merely informed Mentz and Gallo, 
the Neapolitan minister for foreign affairs, that he was anxious to 
co-operate so as to further the intentions of the Austrian and 
British cabinets, but that he was in complete ignorance as to the 
terms of the treaties and must wait for information. These 
communications he intrusted to his secretary, Mr. Graham, to 
whom he ostensibly gave powers to conclude a suspension of hos- 
tilities. He, however, handed him secret instructions to conclude 
nothing, to get all the information he could at Naples, and, if 
possible, to find some pretext for getting passports with which to 
proceed to the headquarters of the allies. There Bentinck hoped 
Graham would be able to get precise information or instructions 
from Aberdeen or Castlereagh. As Bentinck had received no 
official news for some two months either from England or the 
Adriatic, this would hardly appear so very extraordinary as M. 
Weil would have us think.’ He also informed the Sicilian court 
of the overtures made and of his attitude, and was notified of its 
approval of the course he had adopted. 

Graham sailed from Palermo on 1 Jan. 1814; only the day 
before Count Neipperg had arrived at Naples with full powers to 
sign the Austro-Neapolitan treaty of alliance. Graham, who 
appears to have conducted himself with diplomatic ability, learned 
from Neipperg that the chief reason for Austria’s entering into the 
treaty was the non-success of Field-Marshal Hiller’s operations in 
front of the Quadrilateral, and also heard that there was little 
prospect of dislodging Prince Eugéne from that position without 
the prompt co-operation of the Neapolitans. On 8 Jan. Graham, 
having obtained passports, left Naples for the headquarters of the 
allies ; on the same day Neipperg wrote to Bentinck urging him to 
conclude an armistice, setting out at length the military reasons 
that made the Neapolitan co-operation so valuable to Austria, and 
confidentially communicating the terms of the treaty. It pro- 
vided for the joint prosecution of the war; the emperor of Austria 

2 Weil, iii, 230. - 19 Ibid. iii, 351. 
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guaranteed Joachim’s actual possessions; the principle of an 
indemnity to King Ferdinand was recognised; the emperor of 
Austria agreed to use his best offices to obtain Ferdinand’s renun- 
ciation of the throne of Naples and to facilitate the conclusion of a 
peace with Great Britain. There were further provisions not rele- 
vant to the question here dealt with. 

It is curious, after reading the violent criticisms of the British 
agent’s conduct that are to be found in M. Weil’s book, the weary- 
ing reiteration that he was acting in flagrant disobedience to the 
instructions of his government, to find the text of the Austro-Nea- 
politan treaty producing on Bentinck exactly the same effect that it 
produced on Castlereagh, whose conduct M. Weil does not venture 
to attack. The point was simply this: that Austria was, and Great 
Britain was not, prepared to sacrifice Ferdinand to Joachim. How 
far the divergence of views between the two powers really went may 
be judged by the fact that Neipperg confidentially communicated to 
the duke di Gallo that his instructions from Metternich authorised 
him to give a verbal assurance that Austria would, in case of 
necessity, employ force to compel King Ferdinand’s renunciation of 
his rights to Naples.'* Castlereagh, who had thought it expedient 
to join the headquarters of the allies and to take charge of Great 
Britain’s interests in person, wrote to Metternich informing him 
that the perusal of the treaty had caused him a painful impression, 
as it constituted an obstacle to the restoration of Ferdinand on the 
conclusion of a general peace. Yet he had decided to send instruc- 
tions to Bentinck to conclude a convention for the cessation of 
hostilities. But he called Prince Metternich’s attention to the fact 
that an understanding with the court of Palermo would have to be 
reached before there could be any question of terminating the state 
of war between Great Britain and Naples.” This warning of 
Castlereagh is most important as marking the British position. 
An armistice—that is, a temporary cessation of hostilities—might 
be concluded as a concession or matter of expediency ; but a per- 
manent peace must be based on the satisfaction of King Ferdinand’s 
claims. Bentinck thought even worse of the treaty than Castle- 
reagh, from whom he was still waiting for instructions. In a 
dispatch of which M. Weil gives a very inaccurate text '* Bentinck 
declared the Austro-Neapolitan treaty impolitic, inopportune, and 
useless, and returned to his argument that from the point of view 
both of Great Britain and Italy it would be far better to act in oppo- 
sition to Murat and provoke a national rising against the French. 

Neipperg’s letter asking Bentinck to sign. an armistice with the 
king of Naples proved ineffective for the moment. The British 
agent declared that until he heard from Aberdeen or Castlereagh 


« Weil, iii. 618. Castlereagh, Correspondence, ix. 196, 27 Jan. 1814. 


'® See below, p. 279. 
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he would not commit himself. On receipt of this unsatisfactory 
reply Neipperg forwarded to Palermo Aberdeen’s dispatch of 
12 Dec., which he had so far withheld; this reached Bentinck on 
18 Jan. But the Austro-Neapolitan treaty was one he did not 
approve, and he probably viewed Aberdeen’s diplomacy with no 
great confidence. Besides this he felt that precise instructions 
from the British foreign secretary, either through Graham or some 
other source, must now be well on their way. He at all events 
decided to wait, while announcing that he would cross to Naples 
and negotiate. This conduct M. Weil thinks highly discreditable. 
Bentinck now had received what M. Weil persists in calling the 
instructions of his government, but what was really a mere advice 
from the British representative at the Austrian court. Any other 
diplomatist would have straightway proceeded to Naples, he says, 
instead of which Bentinck persisted in his obstinate disobedience. 
What is the real fact ? Bentinck looked for instructions to Castle- 
reagb, not to Aberdeen. The latter certainly did agree with the 
Austro-Neapolitan treaty ; he announced its terms with satisfaction 
to Castlereagh a few days before the latter joined the headquarters 
of the allies. But the latter did not share Aberdeen’s views; he 
addressed the note already quoted to Metternich, and Bentinck 
took the same position, only more strongly. It is not fair to blame 
Bentinck, isolated in Sicily and for many weeks cut off from all 
certain knowledge of what was proceeding, for choosing a dilatory 
course. On the contrary, he showed the wariness, perspicacity, 
and insight of a statesman, by holding back until he knew with 
certainty what course British policy would take at this very difficult 
turning-point, and by resolutely keeping his government free from 
dangerous complications both with the court of Palermo and with 
that of Naples. 

Castlereagh, to whose fine judgment and diplomatic skill at 
this critical period history has done scant justice, wisely decided 
that the only course now open was to make the best of a bad 
bargain. He did not approve of the Austro-Neapolitan treaty, yet 
the vital object was the concentration of all available military forces 
against Napoleon. He therefore decided to subordinate the ques- 
tion of Naples, and, as we have already seen, to offer an armistice, 
though not a treaty of peace. M. Weil quotes Castlereagh’s 
dispatch to Metternich, in which he declares that the state of war 
between Great Britain and Naples must continue, subject to an 
armistice (27 Jan.), and also his instructions to Bentinck (22 Jan., 
from Bale), and yet in the face of these documents accuses Ben- 
tinck of disobedience and obstinacy for not being prepared to 
discuss a treaty of peace with the Neapolitan negotiators.'? The 
British agent only offered an armistice, and had he done more 

” Weil, iii. 515. 
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would have deserved to be dismissed. Proceeding to Naples from 
Palermo on 80 Jan., Bentinck concluded the armistice on 8 Feb. 
It provided for the cessation of hostilities, the opening of commerce, 
and three months’ notice of the resumption of hostile operations. 
The signature of this convention marks the close of the first period of 
the negotiations between Bentinck and Murat, a period during which 
it is confidently asserted that the British agent showed fine diplo- 
matic judgment and carried out the policy of the British cabinet.'* 

A second period now opens, in which it will not be possible to 
speak of Bentinck’s conduct with such unqualified praise. The 
great question in the early weeks of 1814 was the military one. 
In France the genius of Napoleon nearly sufficed to check the tide 
of invasion. In Italy the viceroy, Prince Eugene, had fought a 
successful defensive battle on the line of the Mincio, and had 
arrested the forward movement of the Austrians under Marshal 
Bellegarde (8 Feb. 1814). The king of Naples had marched his 
army to the neighbourhood of Bologna. It was now decided that 
Bentinck should support the military operations against France by 
attacking Genoa. Toarrive at this result he decided to move a body 
of some 14,000 or 15,000 Anglo-Sicilians from Messina and Palermo 
to northern Italy. He hoped to land at Leghorn, to take possession 
of Tuscany, whence he would draw his supplies, and from this base to 
advance along the Riviera di Levante. An exchange of views as to 
the military situation took place between Bentinck and Neipperg, and 
the latter agreed to the proposed plan of operations. But by the 
time the Anglo-Sicilians were prepared to take their part in the 
campaign Tuscany was in the occupation of the Neapolitans, and 
this proved a difficulty that nearly led to a rupture between Murat 
and Bentinck. The British agent failed to adapt himself to the 
new situation created by the Austro-Neapolitan alliance and the 
Anglo-Neapolitan armistice. If the British government was pre- 
pared to grant an armistice to Murat, such a concession could only 
have one meaning—that his military co-operation , against Prince 
Eugéne was urgently required. It was, therefore, clearly the duty 
of the representative of that government to avoid all causes of 
friction with the king of Naples. But Bentinck was not an 
amiable man ; he had diplomatic instinct, the tact of large things, 

18 One subsidiary point need not be discussed here, what may be referred to as the 
Réve d’un Voyageur incident. M. Weil has nothing new to offer on the subject, and 
is apparently unacquainted with the interesting documents recently published by 
Signor Bianco (Sicilia e l’ occwpazione Inglese). It will suffice to say, for the present 
purpose, that Bentinck had a personal policy aiming at the preservation of the liberal 
institutions he had fostered in Sicily; he hoped that if Ferdinand recovered Naples he 
would be willing to admit a virtual British protectorate over Sicily that would maintain 
parliamentary institutions in the island. That hope had arisen from a suggestion first 
thrown out by Queen Mary Caroline, and since adopted by Bentinck and some of the 


liberal leaders in Sicily. This matter is also referred to in the manuscript memoirs 
of Queen Mary Caroline. 
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but not of small ones. He clung firmly to his opinions, and had 
rigid, sometimes peculiar ideas; he had not the faculty of rapidly 
seizing the changing aspects of a situation and adapting himself to 
them. Castlereagh was now quite clear that the point of first 
importance in Italy was to get the Neapolitans in action and force 
Prince Eugéne back from the Quadrilateral to the Alps, but Ben- 
tinck still kept foremost the fact that Murat was in reality an 
enemy who must expect no concessions. Castlereagh had decided 
to let discussion with Murat go for the present, but Bentinck could 
not realise the first importance of the operations against the 
Quadrilateral, and still vaguely clang to a hope that his cherished 
scheme of an Italian national movement might be evolved from the 
circumstances of the times. 

The earliest indication of his mistaken position was given on 
the embarkation of the first division of his army at Palermo. On 
this occasion the hereditary prince addressed a proclamation to 
the Sicilian soldiers taking part in the expedition, in which he 
exhorted them to do their duty and asked them to remember that 
the king had never renounced his rights to the throne of Naples. 
This was certainly true, but, as the expedition was under the com- 
mand of Lord William Bentinck, in whose hands the hereditary 
prince was a mere puppet, its effect was that of a British threat 
against Murat. However correct the theory of the proclamation 
might be, there can be no question that it was extremely ill-timed, 
and that it was from every point of view an inexcusable mistake. 

For Bentinck’s conduct on his arrival in Tuscany there is some 
excuse to be made, though it was clearly enough ill-judged. He 
left Palermo on 28 Feb. and reached Leghorn on 8 March. 
By the 12th his first division was landed. Having issued a procla- 
mation calling on the people of Italy to rise and win their national 
independence, he decided to occupy the time while his transports 
were returning to Sicily for the second division in visiting the 
headquarters of King Joachim and Marshal Bellegarde, to settle 
various military and political questions. He arrived at Reggio, 
where Murat was quartered, on the night of 15 March. What 
was the position as it then presented itself to the British agent ? 
Tuscany was nearly entirely under the control of the Neapolitan 
civil and military officials. The Papal States, the Marches, and 
a great part of Romagna had likewise been occupied, so that 
Joachim was in actual possession of rather more than one half of 
the Italian peninsula. His officials were everywhere proclaiming 
the approaching independence of Italy under the king of Naples. 
Nothing could be more vexatious to Bentinck than this; nothing 
could strengthen him more in the opinion that the policy of the 
Austro-Neapolitan treaty of alliance was a wrong one. But facts 
even more striking confirmed his view that the only rational 
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course was to treat Murat as an enemy. For two months the 
Neapolitan army had remained inactive in Romagna, and Prince 
Eugéne was still skilfully foiling his opponents on the line of the 
Mincio. Joachim had persistently declined to act until he had 
received the ratification of his treaty with Austria. This did not 
reach him until 8 March. He had during all this time been in 
uninterrupted communication with Prince Eugéne and the French 
camp, and was evidently meditating treachery. Marshal Belle- 
garde hardly hoped for the Neapolitans’ assistance and feared they 
might at any moment fall on his flank as enemies. From the few 
Austrian officers he met on his afrival at Reggio Bentinck heard 
that they looked on the king of Naples as a traitor who was only 
awaiting a turn of fortune in favour of France to sell them to the 
enemy. He learned that ten days earlier the viceroy had released 
some Neapolitan soldiers who had been taken prisoners ; that 
although the Neapolitans had got into action after the arrival of 
the Austrian ratification the king had permitted a French divi- 
sion, surrounded at Reggio, to make its escape. Bentinck now 
completely lost sight of the fact that Murat’s treasonable intent 
was a matter of subordinate interest, providing his troops could be 
actually got into action on the viceroy’s exposed flank. He 
assumed a dictatorial tone ; his tactlessness led him so far that he 
wore the Sicilian cockade in his hat, and avoided using the expres- 
sions ‘sire’ and ‘majesty’ when addressing the king. He de- 
manded the immediate abandonment of Tuscany and the energetic 
prosecution of the campaign by Murat; he reminded him that the 
treaty he had secured from Austria was founded on his armed co- 
operation, failing which it had neither value nor force ; he went so 
far as to threaten an immediate attack on Naples if his demands 
were not complied with. 

The roughness of Bentinck’s declarations was not entirely a 
matter of temper or bad manners. Bentinck was far too able 
to be judged in such superficial fashion; he was certainly con- 
stitutionally deficient in urbanity, but the attitude he assumed 
represented more than that. He considered Joachim a weak man 
in a weak position, and, basing his calculations on that estimate, 
he thought a show of brutal strength would conquer all oppo- 
sition and enable him to dictate terms; but he was mistaken.’ 
His galling behaviour and threatening declarations, coming after 
the proclamation to the Sicilian troops, were taken to mean un- 
compromising hostility. Murat, who ever since he had received the 
ratification of his treaty had been seriously prosecuting military 
operations, now thought he had nothing to hope for. He deter- 
mined therefore to retain Tuscany, to renew his negotiations with 
Prince Eugéne and the emperor on the basis of Napoleon’s ceding 
18 War Office, Sicily, 182, Bentinck to Bathurst, 27 Feb. 1814. 
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him all Italy south of the Po, and stopped the advance of his 
troops. Having failed to obtain satisfaction at Reggio, Bentinck 
proceeded to Verona, where Bellegarde had fixed his headquarters. 
There he discussed matters with the Austrian commander and the 
British officer on his staff, Sir Robert Wilson, who was as distin- 
guished for his charm of manner as Bentinck was for his bluntness. 
In every quarter opinion was against Bentinck. It was not very 
material to the Austrians whether the Neapolitans or the British 
momentarily controlled Tuscany; what they wanted in the first 
place was that Murat should be persuaded by some means or other 
to march his army on Piacenza. That done, the line of the Mincio 
must fall, and Prince Eugéne must retreat to the Alps. The 
Austrian view was entirely supported by Sir Robert Wilson at 
Verona, and Castlereagh wrote despatches from France to Bentinck 
enjoining on him a conciliatory attitude towards Murat and the 
subordination of his operations to Bellegarde’s. 

Bentinck was profoundly displeased at the situation; he was 
angered at finding that Prince Eugéne with his small army of 
conscripts could successfully hold Lombardy against the much 
larger forces of the allies. He ascribed the failure to the adoption 
of the Austrian policy, instead of that on which he had set his 
heart. Yet the unanimity of opinion against him, the representa- 
tions of Bellegarde and Wilson, the tenor of his instructions, all 
warned him that he had gone very far. He appears to have 
realised that he was no longer acting in the spirit of his instruc- 
tions, and on returning to the Neapolitan headquarters, now at 
Bologna, he took Wilson with him. All felt that an understanding 
of some sort must be come to. Murat now put forward a new 
proposal: he offered to evacuate Tuscany if Great Britain would 
sign peace; this was immediately rejected by Wilson.” On 
2 April a note was drawn up by Bentinck and presented to Gallo. 
In this document are clear indications that the British agent felt 
that he must abandon the position he had taken up at Reggio, 
though it can hardly be described as conciliatory. He formally 
declared that Great Britain approved the Austro-Neapolitan treaty 
and that the signature of a treaty of peace was declined merely out 
of consideration for the just claims of the allied Sicilian govern- 
ment. He invited the Neapolitan government to consider the 
question of compensation to King Ferdinand with a view to 


*° M. Weil states within the space of one paragraph: (1) that Bentinck in 
declining to open negotiations for a treaty of peace was deliberately aiming at a 
rupture with Murat (of this there is not one scrap of evidence); and (2) that the 
king’s proposal to evacuate Tuscany in return for a treaty of peace exasperated 
Bentinck. Butif Bentinck was aiming at a rupture, as M. Weil declares, he ought, on 
the contrary, to have. been delighted, and not exasperated, at Murat’s offer, for his 
instructions and the whole course of British policy gave him no choice but to decline 
it (iv. 457). 
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arriving at a settlement. But in addition to these official views 
Bentinck stated a personal opinion. He complained that the 
Neapolitan government had not participated in the military 
operations, and that suspicious negotiations had taken place with 
the French camp; he also protested against the apparent project 
of permanent occupation of the territory overrun by the Neapolitan 
army. He concluded by recommending, not demanding, the cession 
of part of Tuscany to facilitate the British operations, a prompt 
co-operation with the Austrians, and the renunciation of all projects 
of political aggrandisement.”! This grossizre et insolente communi- 
cation, as it is described by M. Weil, was dealt with skilfully. 
Gallo merely addressed a polite note to Bentinck, in which he 
stated that he could not accept his views, as he found them in 
disaccord with those of Lord Castlereagh as transmitted by the 
Neapolitan minister at the headquarters of the allies, Prince 
Cariati. Under these circumstances he would continue negotiations 
through the intermediary of the latter. 

Bentinck’s efforts had failed, and there was nothing left for him 
to do but to return to his army and accomplish what was possible. 
A few days later came the news of the abdication of Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau; it found the Anglo-Sicilian army in possession of 
Genoa and Spezzia, the king of Naples under the walls of Piacenza, 
the Austrians still facing the viceroy on the Mincio.” 

R. M. Jounston. 


Norte. 


A serious blot on M. Weil’s book, which invalidates his judgments 
and cannot be passed over, is his chronic inaccuracy. He must be judged 
by the highest standard of accuracy, for he has devoted no less than ten 
years to research, and his book is nearly entirely founded on unpublished 
military and diplomatic dispatches. The inaccuracies of a trifling or 
typographical character are extraordinarily numerous; it may be that 
they are fewest in the first volume, most numerous in the third. A few 
examples must be given as a matter of fairness. Thus in the account of 
the engagement fought at Caldiero three spellings of the name of that 


21 Weil, iv. 460. r. 

22 A trifling incident that took place after the termination of hostilities illustrates 
the distortion of M. Weil’s views on the subject of Lord William Bentinck. King 
Joachim, as a matter of regal courtesy, offered the Grand Cross of the Order of the Two 
Sicilies to Marshal Bellegarde, and sent his own sword to Lord William Bentinck. 
Bellegarde declined the Order; Bentinck, though loth to accept the sword, as 
he explained to Castlereagh, thought it his public duty to take it, and wrote to 
Joachim a perfectly proper letter of acknowledgment, of which the first words were, 
‘ Sire, the sword of a great captain is the most flattering gift that can be offered toa 
soldier.’ M. Weil compares Bellegarde’s conduct with Bentinck’s in this matter, and 
concludes in favour of Bellegarde (iv. 569, note). He further gravely assures us 
that every word of Bentinck’s letter to the king cost the writer a ‘shriek of fury.’ 
This is not good sense, not even good rhetoric. It only confirms the opinion that 
M. Weil has completely failed to grasp the character and the conduct of the English 
statesman. 
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place are given, ‘ Caldier,’ ‘ Caldiero,’ and ‘Calderoin;’ this is the more 
confusing as there happens to be a village named Calderino within a few 
miles of Caldiero (vol. iii.) In Hiller’s army orders of 12 Oct. 1818 
(ii. 274) the march of Fenner’s and of Eckbardt’s divisions on Trieste 
is absurdly impossible, and should be on a point in the upper valley 
of the Adige. The British prisoners of 1808 were taken at Capri, not 
at Capua (iii. 195). But small slips, even when so numerous as they 
are in this case, are less important than the incorrect quotation of 
documents. In some cases, perhaps one in thirty, M. Weil does not give 
a reference at all; more often his reference lacks precision, as ‘ Foreign 
Office, 93,’ for ‘Foreign Office, Sicily, 98;’ with scarcely an exception 
he fails to indicate typographically where passages have been omitted. 
But for the purpose of this article the texts of documents as given by 
M. Weil have been tested for verbal accuracy at two points only with 
the following results: In the first case (iii. 112), that of a dispatch 
from Murat to Colletta, which is strangely described as presque inédite 
(the fact being that it was published in 1861), a comparison of M. Weil’s 
text with the original to which he refers discloses twelve errors in tran- 
scription; of these most are trivial, and there is only one serious 
omission, of nine words. The second case is far worse. The same 
dispatch is here given twice (iii. 825 and iii. 418). It is important to 
note that in this case we are dealing with a translation from a dispatch 
of Bentinck to Castlereagh, written in English from Palermo on 14 July 
1814. Here is the text as given at the two pages. In both cases it is 
in inverted commas and without indication of omissions :— 


‘J’ai toujours craint de voir 
Neipperg se laisser jouer par la 
cour de Naples. Les conditions ‘ Les conditions de ce traité sont 
de ce traité sont & la fois impoli- impolitiques, inopportunes et inu- 
tiques, inopportunes et inutiles. tiles. Murat, j’en suis sir, se serait 
contenté d’un équivalent pour 
Naples. De toute facon il est 
inadmissible qu’il ait jamais révé 
d’obtenir plus que Naples. 
‘Tl n’y a aucun fond 4 faire sur ‘Il n’y a aucun fond a faire sur 
Murat. Murat. Il convient done de lui 
donner le moins possible. Le 
‘Et le traité me nous crée pas traité ne crée pas seulement un 
seulement un rival, il peut rendre rival 4 l’Autriche, il rend Murat 
Murat maitre de l’Italie. Quand maitre del’Italie. Quand on aura 
on aura rejeté le vice-roi sur les rejeté le vice-roi au deli des Alpes 
Alpes, les Italiens graviteront cer- pour qui son armée d’Italie et 
tainement de son cété, d’Italiens prendra-t-elle parti? 
Les Italiens n’aiment pas les Au- 
trichiens. La preuve en est dans 
la résistance que le vice-roi leur 
oppose avec des Italiens. 
‘Ils préférent donc Murat a 
l’'Autriche. Il est devenu prince 
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tandis que, si la protection et 
l’assistance de l’Angleterre s’éten- 
daient sur eux, cette grande force 
se serait, sans aucun doute, tournée 
de notre cété. On aurait alors 
provogué un grand mouvement 
national, semblable 4 celui qui a 
soulevé l’Espagne et ]’Allemagne, 
un grand mouvement en faveur de 
l’indépendance, et ce grand peuple, 
au lieu d’étre l’instrument d’un 
tyran militaire ou de quelque autre 
personnage, au lieu d’étre le triste 
esclave de quelques misérables 
petits princes, serait devenu une 
formidable barriére dressée aussi 
bien contre la France que contre 
l’Autriche. La paix et le bonheur 
du monde aurait eu un puissant 
appui de plus. 

‘ Je crains fort que l’heure soit 
passée. 

‘Sans compter qu’il est lamen- 
table de voir de hautes récompenses 
accordées 4 un homme dont la vie 
entiére n’a été qu’un crime, qui a 
été le complice le plus actif et le 
plus intime des forfaits de Bona- 
parte, et qui n’a trahi son bienfaiteur 
que sous la contrainte de la 
nécessité, le traité qu’on veut 
conclure avec lui est une scanda- 
leuse violation de tous les grands 
principes de justice publique et 
privée.’ 23 


italien et s’est déclaré le cham- 
pion de l’indépendance italienne. 
L’intervention de  1’Angleterre 


aurait pu amener, 


comme en Espagne et en Allemagne, 
un soulévement national et donner 
l‘indépendance au pays. 


L’Italie sous Murat sera une 
menace constante pour la France 
et pour l’Autriche, un véritable 
danger pour la paix du monde. 


‘Il est trop tard maintenant. 


‘ Mais c’est chose lamentable de 
voir accorder de pareilles faveurs 
& un homme dont toute la vie n’a 
été qu’un crime, qui a été l’intime 
et actif complice de Bonaparte 


et qui ne trahit son bienfaiteur que 
par ambition et sous la contrainte 
de la nécessité.’ 


The inevitable conclusion is that in at least one case what is set 











before us as the actual text of Bentinck is nothing better than a very 
loose paraphrase. But a paraphrase is not documentary evidence, as a 
comparison of M. Weil’s two versions of this dispatch will show; for in 
at least two places one text gives a precisely contradictory statement to 
the other (see the passages given above beginning, Le traité ne crée pas 
seulement un rival, and L’Italie sous Murat). 


°8 This dispatch has served as text for an English magazine article, quoted with 
approval by M. Weil. It may be that he has in one case translated from this articl , 
in the other from the text itself. That, however, would be an explanation but not 
anexcuse. The present article is unfortunately written many hundreds of miles from 
the Record Office, otherwise this chain of errors would have been traced more fully 
than is actually possible. It must be added that the dispatch quoted is only examined 
with a view to testing M. Weil’s historical methods. 


Notes and Documents 


Chorthonicum. 


In a Latin and Old High German vocabulary of names of countries, 
written early in the ninth century, there occur the following 
glosses: ‘ Gallia, wwalho lant ; Chorthonicum, auh wualho lant.’ 
The latest editor, Professor Steinmeyer,' rejects a suggestion 
of Wackernagel that Chorthonicum means the neighbourhood 
of Cortona, and concludes that it must be a synonym of Gallia, 
In this I think he is right; but when he goes on to say, Ich 
suche darin den Namen Burgund, I find it impossible to follow 
him. The conjecture of Pott? that Chorthonicum is a derivative of 
the ethnic name which appears in Irish as Cruithne, the designa- 
tion of the people commonly known as Picts, is highly interesting, 
and has been accepted by Professor Windisch* and some other 
Celtic scholars. If the form Chorthonicum stood alone there would, 
I believe, be no phonological difficulty in the way of the acceptance 
of this explanation. But I think it can be shown that this curious 
name for Gaul occurs in at least two other instances, and in a 
form which renders the connexion with Cruithne quite inadmissible. 
The first of these instances belongs to the eighth century. In the 
Hodoeporicon Sancti Willibaldi, cap. viii.,* the narrator, having said 
that the pilgrims from England rested a few days at Rouen (Rotum), 
continues as follows : 

Et sic inante Gorthonicum gradatim ex parte peragrantes supervenerunt. 
Cumque pergentes venissent ad urbem, que vocatur Luca... 


From the heading given to the chapter in most of the manuscripts it 
appears that Gorthonicum was at an early period taken to be 
the name of a city; but, while admitting that the Latin is not very 
lucid, I think the most natural interpretation is that the name 
means either Gaul as a whole or some considerable portion of Gaul. 
The other passage to which I refer is from Sulpicius Severus, who 
wrote in Gaul about the end of the fourth century. In his Dialogues, 

‘ Althochdeutsche Glossen, iii. 610. ? Wurzelworterbuch, p. 899. 

* Art. ‘ Keltische Sprachen,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie. 


* Orient latin, i. 253. The work was written by a nun of Heidenheim about 
a4.D. 785; Willibald’s journey was taken about 720. 
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I. xxvi., a Gaul, a disciple of St. Martin, is represented as expressing 
himself, in conversation with an Aquitanian, in these words: 

Sed dum cogito, me hominem Gallum inter Aquitanos verba facturum, 
vereor ne offendat vestras nimium urbanas aures sermo rusticior ; audietis 


me tamen ut Gurdonicum [v./. Gorthonicum] hominem, nihil cum fuco aut 
cothurno loquentem. 


Professor A. Roberts, in his translation of Sulpicius, follows Du 
Cange in supposing Gurdonicus to be equivalent to the medieval 
Latin gurdus, stupid or clownish. However in De Vit’s Onomasticon 
the adjective is, no doubt rightly, given as an ethnic or local designa- 
tion, though its meaning is said to be unknown. In the light of the 
two passages previously quoted it seems clear that the word means 
Gaulish. It appears, then, that Chorthonicum is a mere German 
misspelling of a name for Gaul, Gorthonicum or Gurdonicum, which 
was more or less current in Latin from the fourth to the ninth 
century. That the name properly began with G and not with C seems 
certain ; the form with C is late and foreign, while that with G is 
early and native. If this conclusion be accepted the hypothesis of 
Pott ceases to be tenable. 

The etymology of Gorthonicum or Gurdonicum is a problem 
which I am not able to solve. As the word seems to have been 
rather a literary affectation than a genuine popular name it may 
conceivably have originated as a derisive appellation (as if ‘ Stupid- 
land,’ from gurdus, on the analogy of Vasconicum). On the other 
hand it may be noted that there are many places in France called 
Gourdon; and some admired Gaulish writer of Latin may have 
happened to use the adjectival derivative of this name in a context 
which led his imitators to misinterpret his meaning as ‘ Gaulish.’ ® 

Henry BraD.ey. 


Sulung and Hide. 


Tue sulung is one of those peculiarities of Kentish terminology 
and custom which have for a long time excited the curiosity of 
scholars without yielding the secret of their origin and exact 
meaning ; in this sense it deserves to rank with ‘ gavelkind,’ the 
denial of villainage, the strange wergelds and other traits of 


5 Holder’s Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz gives ‘Gordonis Castrum, Gordonicum’ as 
the ancient name of the town of Sancerre, but without any quotation or reference. 
Holder has ignored the Chorthonicum of the ninth-century vocabulary, and the 
Gorthonicum of the Hodoeporicon S. Willibaldi. However he does give Gurdonicus 
(printed with a capital G as a proper name), but he supplies no explanation, and gives 
the quotation from Sulpicius not only with insufficient context but disfigured by a 
textual blunder (awdiemus for audietis) which destroys the sense. [Gordonis or 
Gurdonis C. occurs more than once at the site indicated in A. Longnon’s Atlas 
Historique de la France.—Ep. E. H. R.) 
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Kentish particularism. While in common practice, as we know 
from Bede, the Old English land books, Domesday, and other 
sources, land was parcelled out and estimated in hides or hiwiscs, 
as the typical holdings of households or families, Kentish docu- 
ments, which, in point of antiquity, authority, and number, are 
very well represented in our collections of ancient charters, 
keep a special reckoning in sulwngs (solins) or aratra, with sub- 
divisions termed yokes (iuga), at the ratio of four yokes to the 
sulung.! Every now and then hides are spoken of on Kentish soil, 
but the documents in which these occasional mentions occur are 
either not free from suspicion or may be supposed to employ terms 
foreign to ordinary Kentish nomenclature. And when Bede 
carries his computations of familiae into Kent* we hardly know 
whether he meant Kentish ploughlands, which he did not consider 
in this case needful to distinguish from ordinary household lands, 
or whether his estimate is based on the common instead of the 
Kentish standard, or whether even, by disregarding the differ- 
ence between the two modes of computation, he may not have 
committed a blunder which has ever since led his readers into mis- 
apprehension. Such uncertainty is the more provoking as not a 
little hangs on a correct solution of this technical problem. To 
mention but a couple of points—it would be material to know 
whether the compilers of Domesday, when they used the solins by 
the side of the hide and of the carucate, had all the time the same 
or nearly the same fiscal unit of 120 geld acres before their mind ‘* 
or dealt with three different standards. And again, when we come 
to analyse the numbers of hides bestowed with such astounding 
profusion by Bede, and by the Tribal Hidage, on Old English 
districts in general and on Kent in particular,’ would it not be 
important to make sure whether, large or small, these household 
lands really corresponded to matter-of-fact estimates on the basis of 
local knowledge, or, on the contrary, they were more in the nature 


' For examples of the use of yoke and yoklet see Thorpe, Dipl. p. 476; Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. 407. 

2 The record of the suit between Archbishop Wulfred and Abbess Cwoenthryth of 
Southminster, decided at the council of Clovesho, a.v. 825 (Cod. Dipl. 230), may be 
quoted as an instance. The contention turned chiefly on the possession of estates in 
Middlesex, but the abbess is made to surrender among other land, ‘in provincia 
Cantiae triginta manentium terram ubi dicitur et Cumbe.’ These are hides to match the 
hides of Harrow, Geddington, &c. Cf. Cod. Dipl. 364, 377. Werhard’s will (Cod. Dipl. 
230), to which Professor Maitland refers, is certainly misdated, as it mentions Arch- 
bishop Wulfred, who died in 832, though professing to have been drawn up in 830 
(Haddan and Stubbs, Cowncils, iii. 557. See Birch, Cartul. Sax. i. 559, note 2). 
Besides it enumerates hides in Otford, Graveney, &c., in numbers which it would be 
very difficult to reconcile with the modest Domesday entries of solins. Comp. Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, p. 466. 

* Hist. Eccl. i. 25; cf. Plummer’s note to this passage, vol. ii. 40. 

* Maitland, Domesday and Beyond, pp. 360, 395, 400, 485. 

® Corbett, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, N.S., xiv. 187 ff. 
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of guesses made by central authority on a very slender foundation 
of facts?® As, indeed, some definite relation must have existed 
between the two sets of terms, between the hiwisc or hide and the 
sulung, one cannot but wish to get hold of the clue to the reductions 
which must have occurred not unfrequently in cases where hides 
and sulungs had, as it were, to meet on the ground or in the 
thoughts of people who had to speak of them. I should like to call 
attention to a definite clue which has for a long while been within 
reach of students, and the use of which might have considerably 
simplified our speculations on the subject. 

The testimony of the Christchurch, Canterbury, charter, c. 1278, 
published in facsimile in the Ordnance Survey collection (i. 6), 
and printed by Kemble (Cod. Dipl. 199), Earle (Land Charters, 
p- 89), and Birch (Cartul. Saxonicum, i. 476), leaves nothing to 
be desired as to clearness. The charter is an original deed of 
exchange of a.p. 812 between King Cenwulf of Mercia and 
Archbishop Wulfred. The fact that the Mercian king had to 
deal with the archbishop of Canterbury in regard to Kentish 
estates must have given occasion to an attempt to estimate 
the land both according to the common and to the Kentish 
standards. The archbishop is said to hand over to the king a 
piece of land: hoc est duorum manentium in loco ubi Sueord 
hlincas vocitantur iuxta distributionem suarum utique terrarum 
ritu Cantiae an sulung dictum. Sew in alio loco mediam partem 
unius in alio loco mediam partem unius mansiunculae, id est an 
ioclet, ubi ecgheanglond appellatur. One sulung of Kentish com- 
putation is made to correspond exactly to two manentes—that is, 
to two hides of the usual ‘land distribution,’—and the fourth part 
of the sulung, the yoklet, is accordingly entered as an equivalent 
to one half of a mansiuncula, one half of a hide or hiwisc—of a 
household land, as we should say. The property which the arch- 
bishop gets in exchange from the king lies near Faversham, and 
is appreciated on the same standards. It is a terrae particula 
duorum manentium, id est an sulung ubi ab incolis grafonea vocitatur. 
And to it is added in partibus australi in regione onliminum et in 
loco ubi ab indigenis ab occidente Kasingburnan appellatur demediam 
partem unius mansiunculae, id est an ioclet. Thus the fact that in 
the beginning of the ninth century the sulung was held to be an 
equivalent of two hides does not seem to admit of any doubt.’ 

Nor is it likely that the relation was much modified later on. 


® Maitland, Domesday and Beyond, pp. 507 ff. 

7 In a charter of Eadred, a.p. 949, Cod. Dipl. 425 (Earle, Land Charters, p. 185), 
the possessions of the monastery of Reculver are estimated ‘ bisdenis senisque cassatis ’ 
in the Latin text, and at ‘25 sulunga and an sulung’ in the English description of 
boundaries. But in this case we have only an attempt to apply the ordinary Latin 
term ‘cassata’ to the sulung, and not an elaborate reduction, as in Cod. Dipl. 199. 
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If there is strong evidence as to the continuity of the hide through 
the land books to Domesday and later, there is not less reason to 
assume a similar continuity as to sulungs; and at no particular 
period do we get indications of a radical change in the Kentish 
ways of reckoning.* On the contrary, the relation established by 
our charter fits in excellently with evidence coming from the late 
period of feudalism. In the ‘Black Book’ of St. Augustine (early 
thirteenth century) we find the sulungs, though parcelled out in a 
great number of gavelkind tenements, almost always made up of 
exactly 200 acres each. From this point of view the Domesday 
equation between 450 acres and two and a half sulungs will appear 
peculiar enough to be noticed (450 instead of 500 real acres are 
rated as two sulungs and a half), but not exorbitant or impossible." 
It seems also that the passages in Domesday, like those where 40 
acres and 42 acres are added to half-sulungs, receive a natural 
explanation if we take the 40 and the 42 acres to be less than 50, 
which would go to the yoke." 

Altogether the equation in Cenwulf’s deed seems well worth 
noting, if only for the sake of realising the original opposition 
between the ancient terms for household land and plough land, 
which have been perhaps too rashly supposed to have always borne 
the same meaning. Nor does it seem improbable that Bede and 
the Tribal Hidage bring data from lists in which the number of 


sulungs was doubled when included in the computation by hides,!” 
and that the Domesday estimate of the taxable capacity of Kent,’ 
though still privileged, may turn out not to be so outrageously out 
of proportion with real facts as it would be if expressed in larger 
units. It may seem strange at first sight that the holding 
emphatically termed ploughland in Kent should turn out to be so 


® The question as to the exemptions from taxation or the beneficial taxation 
which distorted to a great extent the relation between real holdings and fiscal holdings 
is, of course, an entirely distinct one. But it may be said that in regard to 
subdivisions the field sulung and the geld sulung must have been constructed on the 
same principle. 

® Cotton MS. Faustina, A, i. ff. 46: ‘ Redditus de Chistelet . . . quelibet sulunga 
habet 200 acras . . . Quelibet acra istarum sulingarum dat curie unum ovum in Cena 
Domini, exceptis 50 acris apud Chelde. Summa ovorum 1050.’ (There are 53 sulungs in 
Chistelet.) Cf. 15: In thaneto sunt 45 sullung 150 acre . . . de unoquoque sulung pro 
horsaver 16 d. et de 150 acris 12d. Ipsi idem arant pro auererthet ... de unaquaque 
sullung 1 acram et de 150 acris 3 virgatas.’ 

© D. B. i. 2; cf. Elton, Tenures of Kent, p. 133. The half added to the 400 acres 
can only have been the half of a hundred. It is not likely that Domesday should have 
mentioned such a small quantity as half an acre by the side of the round 400 acres. 

" D. B.i. 9d, 12. 

2 The Tribal Hidage assigns 15,000 hides to Kent, which would correspond to 
7,500 sulungs. It is remarkable that the number of hundreds in Kent with Surrey, 
which was probably included in it, was seventy-four. See Corbett, wbi swpra, pp. 212, 
213. 


'® In Domesday Kent is rated at 1,224 sulungs (Domesday and Beyond, p. 400). 
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exceedingly large, both in the absolute and in the relative sense of 
the word. There it stands, however, and its very size may lead to 
interesting reflexions, which, however, it would be beside the purpose 
to develop on this occasion. Pau VINoGRADOFF. 


The Exchequer at Westminster. 


In the two editions of the Dialogus de Scaccario published in the 
eighteenth century the following passage occurs :— 

In termino eodem pro incausto totius anni ad utrumque scaccarium 

duo solidi debentur, quos sibi de antiquo iure vendicat sacrista maioris 
ecclesie Westmonasterii.' 
In the recent edition of the same treatise by Messrs. Hughes, 
Crump, and Johnson,’ the word Wintonie has been substituted for 
Westmonasterii. This is an emendation which ought not to be 
accepted without careful consideration. The new edition is based 
on three texts, the ‘Red Book of the Exchequer,’ the ‘ Black Book 
of the Exchequer,’ and a manuscript* in the Cotton collection at 
the British Museum. In two of these copies the word West- 
monasterii occurs in the above passage; in the third, the ‘ Black 
Book,’ Westmonasterium has been written in defiance of grammar. 
The editors infer that the manuscript from which the ‘ Black Book’ 
text was copied had not the word in full, but probably read W. 
But the mistake is, in any event, a careless one, and it is quite 
impossible to say what gave rise to it. Moreover it would be 
unusual for the name of a place to be represented by a single letter 
in a manuscript of a treatise such as the Dialogus. Nor is the 
inference of the editors one which receives any support from their 
history of the text. In their view the texts in the ‘Red Book’ and 
the ‘ Black Book’ were copied from a common original. Yet the 
‘Red Book’ has Westmonasterii, and this makes it very improbable 
that the word was represented in the common original only by an 
initial. Westmonasterii is also the reading of their third text from 
the Cotton manuscript. But we are expressly told that the 
common original of the ‘Red Book’ and the ‘Black Book’ texts 
was not the original of the Cotton text. Thus in the latter we 
have an admittedly independent authority in support of the old 
reading, Westmonasterit. 

Two justifications are put forward for the emendation.* The 
first is that Westminster Abbey was not a maior ecclesia in the 
sense of either mother or cathedral church, and that the author 


1 T. Madox, History of the Antiquities of the Exchequer, 2nd edition, ii. 357. 
* De necessariis Observantiis Scaccarii Dialogus, p, 65, 

® Cotton MS., Cleopatra, A, 16. 

* De necessariis Observanttis, p. 170. 
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shows that he was aware of this technical sense in another passage 
where he uses the term correctly. 


Sunt tamen quedam foreste de quibus decime constitutorum censuum 
ecclesiis maioribus, solvuntur, sicut de Wiltescira et de Hantescira 
ecclesie Saresberiensi; de Norhantescira vero Lincolniensi.* 


At the date of the Dialogus, however, there were two churches and 
two churches only, Salisbury and Lincoln, which were receiving 
tithes of the fixed rents of forests,® so that the fact that its author 
applies the words mazores ecclesie to these two cathedrals is not 
sufficient to show that he always used them in the sense of a 
cathedral or mother church. It may also be doubted, having 
regard to the context, whether the words ecclesiis maioribus are not 
used rather of the class of churches to whom such tithes were paid 
than of the particular churches to whom they were payable at the 
date of the Dialogus. If they were used of the class, then they 
include the church of Tewkesbury, which, like that of Westminster, 
was a Benedictine abbey; for the monks of Tewkesbury a few 
years earlier had received tithes from the fixed rents of the forest 
of Malvern. But indeed there is no evidence that the words maior 
ecclesia in the twelfth century necessarily bore the sense of a 
cathedral or mother church in such a way as to exclude West- 
minster Abbey. William Fitzstephen says in his Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury— 


Sunt eciam quod ad Christiane fidei cultum pertinet tum in Lundonia 
tum in suburbio tredecim maiores ecclesie conventuum preter minores 
parochianas centum viginti sex.’ 


If William Fitzstephen could speak of thirteen maiores ecclesie 
conuentwum in contrast with one hundred and twenty-six minores 
parochiane, there could be no objection to the author of the 
Dialogus describing Westminster Abbey as a maior ecclesia. 

The second alleged justification for the substitution in the new 
edition of the word Wintonie for Westmonasterii is that the two 
shillings for ink are stated to have been claimed by the sacrist as 
of ancient right, and that, as before the date of the Dialogus the 
exchequer usually sat at Winchester, the claim could only have 
been made by the sacrist of that church. But the words de antiquo 
wre are of vague significance, and a claim which is based on 
ancient right often finds its true origin in somewhat modern user. 
Nor can it be regarded as an established historical fact that in the 
reign of Henry II the exchequer usually sat at Winchester. There 
were, in any case, sessions at Westminster early in that reign, and 
a few such sessions would be quite sufficient for the person who at 
first provided the ink by arrangement to claim to provide it as of 


5 De necessariis Observantiis, p. 141. ® Ibid. p. 228. 
7 C. J. Robertson, Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (Rolls Series), iii. 2. 
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right at subsequent sessions. We seek, therefore, to ascertain the 
facts relating to the supply of ink for the exchequer in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Unfortunately, with the 
exception of the Pipe Rolls and Chancellors’ Rolls, the records of 
the exchequer of the reign of Henry III are in such a state of 
confusion, and so greatly need rearrangement, that it is impossible 
to draw from them as much information as might have been hoped. 
The records now known as Exchequer Liberate Rolls show that in 
that reign a sum of forty pence was paid half-yearly for ink, but 
the name of the person to whom it was paid is not mentioned. 
Madox has printed in his History of the Exchequer* an entry from 
a record, from which we learn that the payment was made as early 
as the year 9 Henry III. The Issue Rolls of 4 Edward I discover 
that it was the sacrist of Westminster who then received this 
half-yearly sum of forty pence for ink used in the exchequer. A 
few years later, however, it was the precentor who received it, and - 
he was still receiving it in the year 18 Edward III,° but in 25 
Edward III again we find the sacrist resuming his privilege.'® 
Towards the end of the reign of Edward III the sacrist provided 
the ink not only for the two exchequers, but also for the office of 
privy seal.'' His remuneration nevertheless remained unchanged. 
The facts which I have recited seem to me to justify the 
retention of the old reading Westmonasterti. The change from the 
sacrist to the precentor and from the precentor to the sacrist again 
need occasion no surprise. It was a matter which concerned the 
monastery and not the exchequer. Both the sacrist and the pre- 
centor required ink, the former for writing his accounts, the latter 
for preparing his service books. There were various arrangements 
in different monasteries with respect to such small matters ; but it 
may be noticed that in the abbey of Evesham it was the duty of 
the precentor to find the ink for all the writers of the monastery.’ 
The history of the internal government of Westminster Abbey 
remains to be written. G. J. Turner. 


The Date of Composition of Witham of Newburgh’s 
Fitstory. 


In the preface to the first volume of his edition of William of New- 
burgh’s Historia Rerum Anglicarum Mr. R. Howlett gave nine 
reasons from which he drew the following conclusion :— 


These circumstances, taken in connexion, seem to indicate that the 


®§ Vol. ii. p. 311. 

® Issue Roll, Pells, no. 193 (Easter, 18 Ed. III), memb. 19. 

© Ibid. no. 205 (Easter, 25 Ed. III, July, ‘ Liveries’). 

" F. Devon, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, pp. 209, 470. 

2 W. D. Macray, Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham (Rolls Series), p. 210. 
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present work was begun in or before 1196, and that shortly after May 
1198 William of Newburgh went to his rest, leaving his work unrevised. 


A recent study of the Historia Rerum Anglicarum, undertaken with 
special regard to the question of its date, has led me to form a 
different opinion, based on evidence contained in the book itself. 

I will deal with the direct evidence under six heads. 

I. The ‘Epistola praefationalis et apologetica’ prefixed to 
William’s history in all the manuscripts is addressed to Ernald, abbot 
of Rievaux. This letter was evidently written not, like most prefaces 
or dedicatory epistles, after the conclusion of the work which it 
introduces, but before that work was begun; it seems, in fact, to 
have been written in answer to a letter in which Ernald had urged 
William to undertake that work (Litteras sanctitatis vestrae suscepi 
quibus mihi studium et operam rerum memorabilium . . . conscriben- 
darum dignatur ingerere . . . Itaque . . . opus iniwnctwm aggrediar). 
Ernald, abbot of Melrose, was elected abbot of Rievaux on 
Thursday, 2 March 1189, and resigned in 1199.' The day and 
month of his resignation are not stated, but the entry is placed 
between that of Richard I’s death and that of John’s coronation. 

II. In lib. i. 15 William mentions Roger, abbot of Byland, 
qui adhuc superstes est, in senectute uberi, administrationis suae annis 
circiter quinquaginta et septem expletis. The ‘Fundatio Domus 


Bellalandae’* states that Gerold, abbot of Byland, 


profectus est ad capitulum generale Savigneiense a.p. MCXLII circa 
festum S. Johannis Baptistae ... et... obiit in reditu de capitulo 
Savygneii vi kalendas Marcii . . . Eoanno successit ei dompnus Rogerus. 
. . » Praefuit autem abbas R. in officio pastorali Bellalandae . . . per 
quinquaginta quatuor annos et amplius a die ordinationis suae usque ad 
decrepitam aetatem, et tunc cessit officio suo. . . . Vixit autem dictus R. 
abbas post cessionem suam in domo Bellelandae una nobiscum fere iii 
annos, et tune quievit in Domino. 


Thus Abbot Gerold died 24 Feb. 1148; Roger succeeded him in 
the same year, resigned in 1197, and died at the close of 1199 or 
early in 1200. Of course, if William’s words are to be taken 
literally, as having been written before Roger’s resignation, it 
follows either that William has made Roger’s tenure of office too 
long by three years or that the writer of the ‘ Fundatio Bellalandae’ 
has written quinquaginta quatuor et amplius when he meant, or 
should have meant, quinquaginta septem. As, however, Roger con- 
tinued to live in his old abbey after his resignation, William’s 
phrase may very well mean simply that when it was written ‘ about 
fifty-seven years’ had elapsed since Roger was elected to the 
abbacy. This would harmonise with the dates given in the ‘ Fun- 


1 Chron. Melrose, a. 1189 and 1199. * Monast. Angl. v. 350-4. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIV. 
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datio,’* and indicate that the passage was written shortly before 
Roger’s death, at the end of 1199 or early in 1200. 

III. In lib. iii. 7 William writes: Sicque Britones, qui diu 
fabulosum dicuntur exspectasse Artwrum, nunc sibi cum multa spe 
nutriunt verum. Arthur of Brittany was captured by John on 
1 August 1201, and kept in prison till c. April 1208, when he finally 
disappeared. 

IV. In lib. iv. 26 William relates how Philip Augustus obtained 
from the bishops of Beauvais and Chartres a divorce from his 
queen, and proceeds: Et Beluacensis quidem postea Dei iudicio 
traditus in manus regis Anglorum, eundem satis idoneum expertus est 
in severitate ultionis Dei ministrum. Carnotensis vero ... Dei adhuc 
patientia sustinet. The bishop of Beauvais fell into Richard’s hands 
in May 1196;* Bishop Reginald of Chartres died 8 Dec. 1217.5 

V. In lib. v. 29 is recorded the death of William of Longchamp, 
bishop of Ely. Longchamp died 31 Jan. or 1 Feb. 1197.° 

VI. William of Newburgh’s work, in all the manuscripts, 
comes to an abrupt end with an account of a ‘ bloody shower’ at 
Chateau-Gaillard (lib. v.34). The date of this event is given by 
Ralph de Diceto (ii. 162) as 8 May 1198. 

We thus get the following dates :— 

(i.) William’s history, in its present form, was begun not earlier 
than March 1189, and not later than the end of 1199. 

(ii.) Lib. i. 15 was written towards the end of 1199 or early in 
1200. 

(iii.) Lib. iii. 7 was written before the middle of 1208; more 
probably before September 1201. 

(iv.) Lib. iv. 26 was written not earlier than the summer of 
1196 and not later than the spring of 1218. 

(v.) Lib. v. 29 was written not earlier than February 1197. 

(vi.). Lib. v. 34 was written not earlier than May 1198. 


I will now turn to indirect evidence. 
I. Cave’s statement’ that, ‘as some will have it,’ William died 


8 Asentence in the ‘ Fundatio’ immediately preceding its mention of Roger’s death 
may at the first glance raise a doubt as to the soundness of its chronology : ‘ Nos vero 
frater Philippus . . . abbas Bellelandae et proximus dicti Rogeri successor, haec 
scripsimus in anno Domini M.C. nonagesimo octavo, scilicet abbatizationis nostrae 
secundo, et post transitum Alredi abbatis de Ryevalle anno tricesimo.’ The 
difficulty here is, however, only superficial. Abbot Philip’s next sentence tells of 
Roger’s death; it is followed by only one more sentence, which concludes his work. 
He doubtless added these two sentences after Roger’s death (i.e. in 1199 or 1200) as a 
wind-up to the history which he had written, as he says, in 1198, the year to which 
all his other chronological indications point, save one; and the discrepancy involved 
in that one—his reference to the death of Aelred of Rievaux—may easily have been 
due to an accidental omission of ‘ secundo ’ after ‘ tricesimo.’ 

4 R. Howden, iv. 16. 5 Gallia Christiana, vol. viii. col. 1156. 

® R. Diceto, ii. 150; Gerv. Cant. i. 543. 7 Hist. Litt. a. 1195. 
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in 1208 is of no evidential value. We know, however, that William 
was born in 1186 (‘Prooemium’). Now, a man born in 1136 
might, of course, be still living, not only at the latest date which 
can be assigned to lib. iv. 26, viz. 1217-8, but even some years 
later still. But it is not very likely either that William would be 
still working at his history at the age of eighty-one, or that, if he 
really had it in hand for seventeen years and more (and we have 
seen that it was begun not later than the end of 1199), he would 
not, at least, have brought it up to what seems the natural termi- 
nation for the fifth book—the death of Richard I. 

II. Some indirect light may be thrown on the question of date 
by William’s attitude towards two of the historical personages of 
whom he treats. One of these is Arthur of Brittany. There 
are several indications that William felt a particular interest in 
Arthur, and that this interest was connected with his views as to 
the stories and prophecies about the Breton hero-king Arthur which 
he handles so severely in his preface. William’s mental attitude 
towards delusive prophecies in general—i.e. prophecies which are 
fulfilled in some sense other than that which their words naturally 
convey—may be gathered from lib. v. 6. He seems to have 
regarded them as, to a certain extent, genuine anticipations of 
futurity, but as being of diabolic origin and therefore deceptive. 
Among predictions of this kind he evidently ranked the prophecies 
ascribed to Merlin concerning King Arthur’s return; and in speak- 
ing of the boy Arthur he uses some expressions which, when taken 
in connexion with a passage in his preface, indicate that he re- 
garded these delusive prophecies about the mythical Arthur as 
being fulfilled, in a sense other than that which their words 
literally implied and in which the ‘foolish Bretons’ understood 
them, in the person of the actual one. 


Sicque Britones, qui diu fabulosum dicuntur exspectasse Arturum, nune 
sibi cum multa spe nutriunt verum, iuxta opinionem quorundam, grandibus 
illis et famosis de Arturo fabulis prophetatum (lib. iii. 7). Turbatio 
Britonum, qui puerulum sibi Arturum sub magno huius nominis omine 
nutriebant (lib..v. 18).° Notandum, quod eundem Arturum postea refert 
[Gaufredus] in bello letaliter vulneratum, regno disposito, ad curanda 


® One of the prophecies dealt with in this chapter relates to the death of Stephen, 
seneschal of Anjou under Richard. The prediction was made during Richard’s 
captivity, and had been fulfilled when the chapter was written. Among other things 
Stephen was to retain his office till his death; and so, says William, he did. The 
Chronicle of Meaux Abbey, i. 289-90, states that Robert of Turnham—about whom 
it is likely to be well informed—was seneschal of Anjou in 1197 ; if this statement and 
William’s are both correct, therefore, Stephen must have died not later than that 
year; he must at any rate, if William’s statement is correct, have been dead before 
27 Dec. 1199, for at that date the seneschal of Anjou was William des Roches (Rot. 
Chart. i. 34). 

* Cf. also the references to Arthur in lib. iv. 14 and lib. y. 30. 
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vulnera sua abiisse in illam quam Britannicae fingunt fabulae insulam 
Avallonis; propter metum Britonum non audens eum dicere mortuum 
quem adhuc vere bruti Britones expectant venturum (‘ Prooemium ’). 


It is difficult to determine how much or how little political 
meaning lies veiled in these passages. On the one hand it may 
very well be argued that William would not have laid so much 
stress upon young Arthur’s position as (in some sense) the 
substitute for his mythical namesake unless he had, at the time 
of writing, regarded Arthur’s ultimate succession to something far 
greater than the Breton duchy as at least still possible—in other 
words, that he would not have written thus after all hope of 
Arthur’s ousting John from the heritage of the Angevins had been 
extinguished in 1203. On the other hand I venture to think that 
William’s words do not necessarily imply that he himself had any 
more expectation of a real fulfilment of the prophecy in the person 
of the new Arthur than in that of the ancient one. It seems to 
me possible that the mere fact of the name Arthur being once 
again borne by a ruler of the Bretons was a fulfilment sufficient to 
satisfy William’s own theory of the origin and nature of the prophecy ; 
and if this were so, his interest in the matter, as bearing upon 
the questions dealt with in his preface, need not have been in 
any way affected by Arthur’s fate, and therefore does not give 
any additional clue to the date of the passages relating to 
Arthur."° 

III. Another personage concerning whom William uses very 
remarkable language is John Lackland. William twice calls John 
hostis naturae (lib. iv. 34 and 40). _ This may be thought a startling 
description of John to have been written before his accession to the 
throne or during the first two or three years of his reign, and its 
application to him in those earlier days may appear more likely to 
have been made retrospectively by one who had seen something of 
the later developments of his character, if not in his excesses during 
the interdict, at least in his treatment of his young orphan nephew. 
Another explanation, however, seems to me possible, for the 
following reasons : ic 

(1) With the first passage in which William uses the phrase— 
Nec Iohannes, ex regni ambitu hostis naturae effectus, illis diebus 
[1193] a fratris infestatione quievit (lib. iv. 834)—I would compare a 
passage in lib. v. 5, Hodem tempore [1194] Iohannes . . . contra 
fratrem militabat regi Francorum, a quo scilicet dum frater in 
Alemannia teneretur abstractus erat atque illectus, ut ruptis naturae 
legibus fraternis hostibus iwngeretur. These two passages, taken 
together, seem to me to indicate that William specially connected 
John’s ‘ hostility to nature,’ or preternatural wickedness, with his 


© The clue in lib, iii. 7 is, of course, quite different; it lies in the words nwne 
nutriunt. 
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conduct towards Richard; and from the words which I have not 
italicised in the first passage I should certainly gather that in 
William’s opinion John had become ‘a monster ’ before his accession 
to the throne, since it was his ‘ longing for the kingdom’ which 
‘made’ him such. 

(2) The foregoing remarks are not intended as a plea to 
minimise the force or limit the scope of the words hostis naturae as 
applied by William to John. In the other place where William 
uses them—Quod ubi innotuit regi Francorum et hosti naturae 
Iohanni (lib. iv. 40)—the turn of the phrase seems to me distinctly 
to imply that it is meant as an epithet summing up John’s 
character—‘ that monster John.’ Still the particular occasion on 
which the epithet is used is here again, as in the former case, a 
display of John’s disloyalty and ingratitude towards Richard. To 
us who know how for seventeen years after Richard’s death John 
went on piling outrage upon outrage the epithet reads almost like 
an epitaph. But were not those outrages, after all, merely repeated 
manifestations of a character which, to a thoughtful and clear- 
sighted onlooker, such as William of Newburgh, was already 
sufficiently indicated by John’s earlier career? To me, nothing in 
John’s later life is more ‘monstrous’ than his desertion of his 
father. The circumstances of that desertion, and the previous 
relations between the father and his youngest son, place it in a 
wholly different category from the open rebellion of Richard, or 
even of young Henry and Geoffrey, and reveal a lack of natural 
feeling, a depth of duplicity, and a far-seeing selfishness, appalling 
in a lad of twenty-one. Ex ambitu regni hostis naturae effectus 
was true of John already in 1189. It was proved true, more 
publicly, over and over again, by his persistent ingratitude and 
treachery towards the most generous and forgiving of brothers; 
and we must remember that John’s unscrupulous efforis to satisfy 
his ‘ longing for the kingdom’ may, in one aspect, very well have 
seemed to William even less excusable under Richard than under 
Henry, for this reason: whatever schemes Henry may have enter- 
tained for John’s succession were—as John himself evidently saw— 
wholly impracticable, and John’s interest, therefore, in 1189 really 
lay with Henry’s victorious opponents ; but throughout the whole of 
Richard's reign John practically held the position of acknowledged 
heir to the crown, except for the one moment in 1190 when 
Richard in his treaty with Tancred designated Arthur as his heir ; 
and that exception, we may gather from lib. iv. 14, was unknown 
to William of Newburgh. 

IV. William’s chapter ‘De moribus Regis Henrici’ (lib. iii. 26) 
closes with a suggestive paraliel. 


Ingrati homines . . . proprii mala principis assidue carpebant ; bona 
vero nec audiré sustinebant ; quibus uti sequentis temporis sola vexatio 
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iam dedit intellectum. Quippe praesentium malorum experientia bonorum 
eius induxit memoriam. ... Salomonem quoque... populo minus 
placuisse, verba illa ad filium eius satis insinuant, Pater twus aggravavit 
iugum nostrum. . . . Porro quod idem filius conquerenti populo, puerili 
levitate comminando respondit . . . quod, inquam, ab illo leviter dictum 
est, ad tempora nostra non leviter redundat; et tamen populus insipiens 


cum minori nune querela scorpionibus caeditur quam ante annos aliquot 
flagellis caedebatur. 


It seems hardly conceivable that this comparison with Rehoboam 
can be pointed at Richard. No other writer of the time gives a 
hint of anything in Richard’s government of England which could 
justify its application to him; most assuredly no hint of such a 
thing is to be found in any other part of the extant work of William 
himself. The wording of the passage is remarkable. The English 
Rehoboam is not named; we are left free to assume, if we choose, 
that he was, like his prototype, the immediate successor of his 
father, but we are not told that such was the case; the period of 
his rule, and the space of time which had elapsed between the close 
of the reign which is contrasted with his and the date of William’s 
criticism upon him, are veiled in what seems like intentional 
vagueness—tempora nostra, nunc, ante annos aliquot. In short, so 
far as its mere wording is concerned, the passage may be applied 
to John as well as to Richard. And the sense of it applies to John 
far better, at least at one period of his reign. Populus insipiens 
cum minori nunc querela scorpionibus caeditur quam ante annos 
aliquot flagellis caedebatur might be said truly enough during the 
years between the death of Hubert Walter and the coming of 
Stephen Langton, when the nation which had grumbled at the 
stern, yet equal, justice of Henry II and of Hubert Walter ‘ kept 
silence’ beneath the wanton tyranny of a king who ‘ neither feared 
God nor regarded man.’ Our ascertained chronological data, indeed, 
tend to indicate (though they do not actually prove) that William’s 
work was left unfinished before that evil time had come. Yet this 
passage is, I think, not absolutely irreconcilable with what seems the 
natural deduction from them. John’s government in his later years 
was, no doubt, far more oppressive than in his earlier years ; but 
we need look no further than the pipe roll of 1200-01 to see that, 
in the matter of taxation and monetary exactions at least, his rule 
was from its very outset a chastisement with scorpions instead of 
whips in comparison with the rule, not only of Henry, but even of 
Richard. 

V. The whole character of William’s work precludes the idea of 
his having had it in hand for any great length of time. William’s. 
history, as it has come down to us, is obviously a first draft—such 
an admirable piece of literature cannot be called a rough draft— 
which the author left both unfinished and unrevised. That it is 
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unfinished appears sufficiently from its abrupt termination at a 
point which cannot possibly have been deliberately chosen for the 
conclusion of a work so excellent in literary form. That it is un- 
revised is shown by a number of indications, most of which are 
collected in Mr. Howlett’s preface, and which need not be re- 
capitulated here. But further, the whole form and structure of the 
book shows it to be a first draft in the strictest sense ; not a product 
of research and premeditation, nor based on a collection of notes 
taken at various times and copied out with an intention of gradually 
putting them into order and shape, but a sketch made, so to say, 
straight off, with the materials which the author found ready to his 
hand in the treasure house of his own knowledge, aided, for the 
earlier times of English history, by some few books in the convent 
library, and illuminated, for the entire period with which he dealt, 
by the innate quality of his own mind and intellect. 

The evidence as a whole, then, points (although not precluding 
a possibility of some few slightly later touches) to the spring of 
1199 and the autumn of 1201 as the limits of time within which 
William’s history, as we now have it, was composed. One passage 
indeed, there is which does not at first view seem to fit readily into 
these limits; but the discrepancy which it appears to involve may 
well be only apparent and not real. This passage occurs in 
lib. iv. 36, where William, after relating the expulsion of the 


monks from Coventry by their bishop, Hugh of Nonant, proceeds 
thus :— 


Monachi usque in hune diem pro revocanda . . . frustra laborasse 
noscuntur sententia. Nondum enim ulla detestandi operis provenit 
correctio ; sed monachis pro toleranda inopia late dispersis, bona eorum 


ab eodem episcopo in praebendis divisa seculares clerici, ipso autore, 
possident. 


Of the restoration of the monks to Coventry there are five seemingly 
independent accounts—by Ralph de Diceto, Roger of Howden, 
Jocelyn of Brakeland, Gervase of Canterbury, and Roger of Wend- 
over. Ralph, Howden, and Gervase state that it was performed by 
Archbishop Hubert in January 1198; Ralph gives the day as 
18 Jan.,'' Gervase as 11 Jan.; and in three manuscripts of 


 *MCXCVIII. Hubertus Cantuariensis archiepiscopus clericos quos Hugo 
Cestrensis episcopus, eiectis monachis, apud Coventreiam collocaverat, summi 
pontificis auctoritate munitus amovit, monachos reintroducens ibidem xv kalendas 
Februarii’ (R. Diceto, ii. 159). ‘ Nonus annus regni Ricardi regis Angliae. Anno gratiae 
millesimo centesimo nonagesimo octavo, qui est annus nonus regni Ricardi regis 
Angliae, fuit idem rex Angliae in Normannia apud Rothomagum die Natalis Domini, 
quae quinta feria evenit. Eodem die Natalis dominus Hubertus archiepiscopus et 
iusticiarius fuit in Gwallia apud Hereford. . . . Deinde venit idem archiepiscopus 
ad Coventre, et per mandatum Coelestini summi pontificis introduxit monachos in 
ecclesiam eiusdem villae cathedralem’ (Rog. Howden, iv. 35). * MCXCVIII.—IL. [i.e. 
second year of ‘ciclus decennovalis ;’ see Gervase’s heading to a.p. 1197, i. 543). 
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Howden there isinserted an undated letter purporting to be addressed 
by Pope Celestine I1]—who died 8 Jan. 1198-—to ‘the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishop of Lincoln, and the abbot of St. Edmunds,’ 
bidding them effect the restoration.’ Jocelyn’s account,’ which 
is dateless, runs as follows :— 


Facta est commissio domini pape H. Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, et 
domino Lincolniensi, et S. abbati 8. Aedmundi, de reformacione Conven- 
trensis ecclesie et de monachis restituendis, sine cause recognicione. 
Convocatis ergo partibus apud Oxneford, receperunt iudices literas pre- 
catorias a domino rege, ut negocium illud poneretur in respectum. 
Archiepiscopo et episcopo dissimulantibus et tacentibus et quasi cleri- 
corum favorem venantibus, solus abbas aperte loquebatur, monachus pro 
monachis de Conventria, eorum causam publice fovens et defendens. Et 
eo procurante, eo tenus processum est illa die, quod quedam simplex 
saisina facta fuit uni ex monachis de Conventria cum uno libro. Set 
dilata fuit corporalis institutio ad tempus, ut sic saltem petitioni domini 
regis satisfaceret abbas; vero illo tempore quatuordecim monachos de 
Conventria, qui ibi convenerant, recepit in hospitio suo, et sedentibus 
monachis ad mensam, ex una parte domus, et ex alia parte magistris 
scolarum, qui summoniti fuerant, laudabatur abbas magnanimus et 
magnificus in expensis, nec unquam videbatur in vita sua magis letus 
quam tune temporis fuit, pro reverentia monastici ordinis reformandi. 
Instante festo 8. Hilarii, perrexit abbas cum magna hilaritate Conven- 
treiam, nec victus labore nec expensis, et dicebat quod si oporteret eum 
feretrio equitatorio portari, non remaneret. Veniente eo Conventreiam, 
et quinque diebus expectante archiepiscopum, omnes monachos prenomi- 
natos cum servientibus eorum honorifice secum tenuit, donec creatus fuit 


novus prior, et monachi sollemniter introducti essent. Qui habet awres 
audiendi, audiat factum memoriale. 


Roger of Wendover,‘ under the year 1198, after recording the death 
of Hugh of Nonant, relates how a Coventry monk, being at Rome 
and hearing of that event, forthwith presented to ‘ the newly elected 
pope, Innocent,’ a petition which resulted in the ‘ immediate’ issue 
of a papal mandate to Archbishop Hubert for the convent’s restora- 
tion, and Hubert restored them accordingly on 18 Jan. In the 
Regesta of Innocent III there is a letter almost identical with the 
one attributed by Roger of Howden’ to Celestine, save that it is 
addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Lincoln 


Instituit archiepiscopus Cantuariensis ex mandato Coelestini papae monachos in 
monasterium Coventrense iii® idus Ianuarii, expulitque clericos seculares quos Huge 
de Nonant episcopus Cestrensis . . . ante annos viii violenter eiecerat’ (Gerv. Cant. 
i. 550). These three writers, we know, began the year at Christmas. The Christmas 
Day of 1197 in our reckoning—1198 in theirs—was, as Roger says, a Thursday. Both 
Roger and Gervase record the death of Pope Celestine in the same year (‘ eodem anno 
- mense Ianuarii, vi‘® idus eiusdem mensis,’ R. Howden, iv. 41; ‘ obiit eodem 
mense Ianuarii,’ Gerv. Cant. J.c.) Gervase has previously (i. 460) recorded the 
expulsion of the monks on 9 Oct. 1189. 
2 R. Howden, iv. 35-7. 


8 Camden Society’s edition, pp. 69, 70. 
4 Vol. iii. pp. 126-8, ed. Coxe. 
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and Worcester, and the abbot of Tewkesbury, and is dated Romae, 
itt nonas Iunii. It is entered in Innocent’s register under his first 
year.'® This letter implies that the restoration of the monks, so far 
from having been fully accomplished in January 1198, was still 
uncompleted in the June of that year. The story of the Coventry 
monks’ restoration, as told by these various authorities, thus 
remains obscure, and in one account the obscurity seems to be 
intentional. The different versions of the matter are conflicting on 
the face of them, and we are evidently not in possession of all the 
facts which might enable us to reconcile them. More than one 
possible explanation might be suggested which would be quite 
compatible with William’s words if they were written in 1199. The 
only alternative theory—that William wrote lib. iv. 36 before and 
apart from the rest of his history—is capable of no plausible ex- 
planation at all, and is too unnatural and improbable to be 
entertained in face of the evidence which combines to indicate 
1199-1201 as the date of the composition of William’s whole work. 
Kate NoreGates. 





A Lincolnshire Manor without a Demesne Farm. 


In his kind review of my edition of the Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Ingoldmells ' Professor Maitland encourages me to complete my 
investigation, and try to establish one good instance of a consider- 
able manor without a demesne farm and labour services from the 
villeins as early as 1291. When the review appeared I had 
already published in Lincolnshire Notes and Queries? the account 
rolls of the manor of Ingoldmells for the years 1295-6, 1346-7, 
1421-2, 1484-5; but, as this publication is not widely known, I 
venture to submit here a few further remarks on the subject. I 
had stated that ‘during the time the rolls cover there was no 
demesne farm at Ingoldmells,’ and I rely chiefly upon the account 
rolls to prove this. The earliest account rolls are for the year 
1295-6, in which there is no mention at all of any profits from a 
demesne farm, or of any labour services from villeins, and this is 
the same on all the account rolls I have found. This evidence 
is, 1 admit, negative, but when we consider the facts of the case.it 
becomes very ‘strong. The account rolls for the different duchy 
manors in a particular year are all bound up together, and on the 


8 Innoc. III, Epp. lib. 1, no. cexly. 

' Ante, xviii. 780 (October 1903). 

2 Vol. vii. pp. 157, 167, 203 : quoting Duchy of Lancaster, Ministers’ Accounts, 
bundle 1, no. 1; Duchy of Lancaster, Various Accounts, #7, f. 25 ; Duchy of Lancaster, 
Ministers’ Accounts, bundle 243, no. 3913; and Duchy of Lancaster, Ministers’ 
Accounts, bundle 248, no. 3970. 
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Lincolnshire manors are rendered by the same steward. I have 
recently examined the rolls * for a somewhat later year, and find 
that my recollection of them is correct. Roger de Cobeldyk, 
of a well-known Lincolnshire family, is the steward for the manors 
of Bolingbroke, Greetham, Ingoldmells, &c. At Bolingbroke and 
Greetham he and the grave render an account of corn sold, of 
wages of carters and shepherds, of ale and mutton given to bond- 
men mowing the demesne meadow, of works ploughing, &c.; and 
there is an account of the corn in the granges of those manors. 
At Ingoldmells not a word is said about a grange, or any account 
rendered of corn or stock sold, nor is there any mention of carters 
or shepherds or of labour services. Moreover in 1484-5 under 
‘farm of demesne lands’ at Ingoldmells we have an account of 
what the demesne lands were, and find that there were 12} acres 
of meadow, the South and North Warrens, and the issues of the 
herbage called Catesacre; so that there was nothing but what we 
find mentioned on the court rolls and earlier account rolls. And 
since the manor was purchased in 1657 the demesne lands have 
consisted solely of a small quantity of land representing the 
warrens and out-marsh. Hence I have been led to the confident 
conclusion that there has been no demesne farm at Ingoldmells 
since 1291, and I cannot conceive it possible that there can have 
been labour services exacted when on the court rolls, which form 
so comparatively continuous a series, as well as upon the few 
remaining account rolls, there is no allusion to them at all. 

On this question of labour service I can strengthen my case by 
reference to a survey of the estates of the Bayeux barony‘ in 1288. 
There we find that at Thoresway, Grymoldby, Calcethorpe, Linwood, 
South Witham, Stainby, and Elsthorpe, places situated in quite 
different parts of the county of Lincoln, the lands in villeinage (in 
villenagio or in bondagio) were put at a full rent (ad altam firmam), 
and at Stewton ‘the pleas and perquisites of court were not 
extended, because there were no suitors except tenants at will and 
for a term of life.” In all these places there were in demesne 
arable lands of considerable extent, and no doubt a demesne farm, 
but the bond land had already in 1288 been let out to the tenants 
at a rent representing the full value; and the lord cultivated his 
demesne land himself with hired labour, or let it out to tenants at 
will or for lives, of whom we have frequent mention. 


W. O. MasstnesBerp. 


* Duchy of Lancaster, Ministers’ Accounts, bundle 1, no. 2. 
* Chancery Inquis. post mortem, 16 Edw. I, no. 39. 
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Some Letters of Toby and James Bonnell. 


V. 
Irish AFFAIRS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


James Bonnell to the Rev. Mr. John Strype at Low Leighton. 


Dublin: 21 Jan. 1688-9. 

Dear Cousin,—Many thanks for your last kind letter, which came very 
welcome to me, as well for the account it brought me of yourself as for the 
state of public matters. God be praised, we have hitherto continued in 
safety, but seem now at the period of it: Lord Deputy having declared 
that upon the first hearing of any forces to be shipped hither before his 
majesty’s pleasure is known he will give up this place and country to 
his soldiers and burn and destroy all before him ; the ground is a per- 
suasion they have that our king will unite the Roman catholic princes 
abroad, and that the French are already successful against Holland; so 
that they may hope for relief. Had they no probability of carrying it, we 
believe they would not be desperate, but the vain hopes of this may ruin 
us; but if there be ground for it this country seems not reducible, for they 
will make it incapable for any army to subsist in but their own ; the greatest 
men of our party do now give out, and seek to save themselves and their 
families. My place stays me as yet while any business canbe done. All 
our commissioners are in my circumstances, and how well we may be able 
to get off, if need be, God knows. I thank GodI can commit myself to his 
providence, who has hitherto taken ‘care of me, and am not afraid of his 
will, which I came into the world to fulfil ; but this poor country seems to 
need the prayers of all good people, and I wish our own may be so earnest 
as the occasion calls for. The state of our church now, which you inquire 
after, is all in the same condition with the rest of the kingdom. Other- 
wise the revenues of four vacant bishoprics are in custodiam for the 
king. The private livings had their custodiams dissolved last term by 
the judges, it being against law; so the bishops who prosecuted them 
have collated to them. This fairness we had by the present law. Since 
the late revolution we have been somewhat at a loss to vindicate the 
loyalty of the English bishops to our countrymen here, where you may 
be sure we are twitted sufficiently, though we dare not censure them 
ourselves ; but the declaration at Yield Hall seemed surprising to us 
without ordering inquiry to be made after the king, and addresses or 
petitions sent to him not to leave the administration. Ihave made some 
attempt in answer to your inquiry about the college ; for a present taste 
I send you inclosed speech of Archbishop Loftus, the first provost, which 
concerns you no further than that Lord Burleigh recommended Travers ! 
to be provost, of whom you will see how the archbishop speaks to his 
face. But Lord B. made amends after in sending Temple? (the 
ancestor of Sir William Temple), who has written a book wherein are 


1 Walter Travers, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 1595.-8. 

2 Sir William Temple, 1565-1627, fourth provost of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
which post he was appointed in 1609—not, of course, by Lord Burleigh. He was not the 
immediate successor of Travers, Henry Alvey having held the office from 1601 to 1609. 
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some things relating to Burleigh’s service to the college, particularly an 
additional endowment in Connaught; but I have not yet got the book. 

28 Jan.—I lost the opportunity of sending this according to the date. 
God be praised, we are yet in quiet, but people run away with all the disorder 
imaginable, fearing the issue of English forces. The protestants in the 
army have all laid down, resolving not to fight against their religion, 
nor against their king. We seem to wish that the army had done so in 
England, rather than deserted, and do not see how any Englishman can 
oppose the government here, where the king’s commission abides in full force. 
One of our bishops lately went over (Dr. Morton, bishop of Kildare * and 
dean of Christ Church, our chapel royal, a nephew of Bishop Laud, a very 
honest gentleman) ; he promised to send us word on what foot the English 
bishops satisfied themselves. We suppose he is gone for preferment, 
having considerable friends. Lord deputy has in a manner refused our 
other bishops here leave to go to England, promising to protect them and 
their friends. Indeed, he needs their stay, for it will considerably quiet 
the people, and this will be of advantage to him if hereafter he be forced 
to make terms with the prince, which will depend on his hopes of succours 
from France. A French marquis arrived here yesterday with a message 
from the king, but what it imports we do not hear; however the Irish 
are much agog upon it. They tell us the king has sent to lord deputy to 
protect his protestant subjects here equally with the rest. 

Our churchmen were drawing up some things relating to the reform- 
ing or establishing our church here, if ever we should have a parlia- 
ment; but in this, I believe, they will follow the model of England, 
especially as to establishing the dissenters with us. Reordination seems 
to stick hardest, and it seems to me that something ought to be yielded 
on both sides; on ours, that as many of them as have been classically 
ordained should undergo some kind of episcopal confirmation, or formal 
authorising only; on theirs, that all of their sort should henceforth be 
episcopally ordained, some of their own number assisting if they please. 
But these are little notions which you and I might chat over the fire, not 
worth writing at such a distance. 


James Bonnell to the Rev. Mr. John Strype at Low Leighton, Essex. 


Dublin: 5 Aug. 1690. 

Dear Cousin,—I bless God for this liberty once more of saluting you 
and my friends. We have waited for it in many fears and dangers, but 
it has pleased God to secure us and give us more favour with our enemies 
than we could have hoped for ; and that even in the last extremity, when 
we expected nothing but their wrecking .their utmost spleen upon us. 
The particulars of this I have already sent, and desired might be com- 
municated to you, which I hope you have seen ; .so that I shall not need 
to repeat anything of it, but. entertain you with such things that I have 
not there mentioned. The history of the protestants’ sufferings in this 
country, arid other remarkable passages since the: beginning of our 
troubles, you will shortly receive in public, drawn up by a sufficient hand, 
and will make my present account of those things needless. As to myself, 


$ William Moreton, dean of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 1677-81; bishop of 
Kildare, 1681-1705 ; bishop of Meath, 1705-15. 
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my condition, I bless God, has been very satisfactory and easy. I was 
sensible plainly that it was for my good that God had continued me here, 
which quieted me under the resolution I had taken to stay, and made me 
willing to share with my fellow sufferers in the event of things. Whatso- 
ever my mother or I had was in the hands of protestants who were 
ruined ; in this respect I should not have been without my share of 
suffering, if that cause had fallen. At first we thought that King James 
would have been more indifferent to protestants, but latterwards we 
could foresee nothing but our total ruin if he prevailed. He seemed really 
to be good in his own nature, but was so very easy that hardly anything 
could be called his own, and so very weak that he could not judge what 
was fit to espouse ; but when he had espoused a thing he was exceeding 
opiniative in it, and thought he was no king unless he could have his 
will: he enjoyed it here very absolutely, but in some things the Irish 
sat so hard on him that they gave him at last an utter aversion to them, 
which seems to be the reason that he was so willing to quit this country. 
The protestant clergy were generally too hasty in leaving us in the 
beginning of these troubles ; and if one might reflect so largely, this king- 
dom was very ill supplied: the source of it was in the university (or 
college) here, which for the most part filled this church. Its nearness 
to this town, and want of good government for many years past, has made 
the divines and officers of the army so much of a piece that there has 
been little but their gowns to difference them. Of the college itself I am 
unwilling to give so bad a character as I have heard from its own 
members, who reflected on the justness of the judgment that it was made 
the first instance of desolation in this place. The clergy that stayed here 
were for the most part men of resolution and conscience. There were 
several congregations of dissenting ministers in this place, but the 
ministers forsook them so entirely that for some while I think they had 
not one in orders among them. The parliament, provoked by the fierce- 
ness of some of our clergy who had left this place, who had been severe 
upon their Roman catholic parishioners for their dues, took away the 
corporation’s maintenance ; but the protestants still contributed both to 
their ministers and poor, as they were wont to do, when obliged by law, 
even to the dissenters, with whom we lived with the greatest amicable- 
ness. The Quakers at first took civil offices under King James, and were 
looked upon by us and by the Roman catholics as the same with them ; 
but latterwards, when they saw how things were like to go, they sided 
more with us. However even to the last they were favoured in all things 
by the government, and truly we looked upon it to be a reward from 
God to them for the peaceableness of their behaviour in all times. The 
three prayers that were made in England upon the prince of Orange's 
invasion we continued here in our church service a great while, and [ 
looked upon it to be a great providence that furnished us with them, as 
well as that which continued to us the use of them so long after they had 
been laidasidein England, for we could not appoint any prayers for ourselves, 
nor any public days of humiliation, but what would have been looked 
upon as disaffection to the government. And it was remarkable that in 
all this time King James appointed no such day. Nor do I know any one 
step he made towards reforming of any public vice, though the Irish in 
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general, his army and court, and particularly those which followed him 
out of England through France, were excessively wicked. The dissenters 
kept a monthly fast, in which they had the advantage of us. I hope 
observation of Fridays among good people of our church in private, with 
our ordinary offices in public, which were duly frequented here twice a 
day in most churches (and which week-day prayers I reckon to be the 
stay of our church against the dissenters), did some way make amends. 
As King James grew more inveterate against the protestants so our 
people grew weary of the second of the three additional prayers, which was 
wholly for him; and because this could not be left out alone without 
offence in most places the first was also left out and the last only used. 
I confess I was troubled at the leaving out of the first, and that it boded 
not well, and feared it was done as much out of remissness of devotion as 
out of exception to the second prayer, in which, for my own part, I could 
have joined heartily. The only difficulty was of praying against King 
James’s enemies, which yet we did as peremptorily in the litany and in 
the ordinary prayer for the king. There was no question while God con- 
tinued him over us it was our duty to pray for him, as the only power of 
God which we could recognise. For though we depended on England by 
law, yet we were not under the power of England, and so long the matter 
was indisputable whom we ought to be subject to and to pray for, had 
King James used us never so ill. At the same time I could not but 
secretly wish success to King William, though I chose rather to forbear 
wishing, and leave it to God to work his will, and in praying against 
King James’s enemies I thought it sufficient for me to understand those 
that were unjustly such. Till Christmas last our ministers prayed for 
their royal highnesses the prince, the princesses, and all the royal family. 
It was represented to- the king by the prince we meant the prince of 
Orange, whereupon they were ordered to pray for his royal highness the 
prince of Wales, the princesses, &c., which was observed till the great 
turn. There remained in this kingdom seven bishops ‘—the primate,” 
who is superannuated; the bishop of Meath,® a person of consider- 
able learning, quality, piety, and temper, excellently qualified for a 
governor of the church; the bishop of Limerick,’ of good family, a 
fine gentleman, and a serious and good man. These three remained in 
this town: the bishop of Waterford,* very aged, residing at Water- 

4 Bonnell refers only to six of these bishops by title. The seventh was John 
Roan, bishop of Kildare, 1675-92. 

5 Michael Boyle held the Irish primacy from 1678 to 1702. Owing to his great age 
he was for the last fourteen years of his life incapable of attending to the duties of 


his office. Boyle was the last ecclesiastic in whom the office of lord chancellor was 
united with the primacy. 

® Anthony Dopping, bishop of Meath, 1681-97, was perhaps the most eminent 
and certainly the most active of the Irish bishops during the Revolution. His 
speech in the parliament of James II on 4 June 1689 is printed in King’s State of 
the Protestants of Ireland, app. no. 23. 

7 Simon Digby, bishop of Limerick, 1679-92, was afterwards translated to Elphin, 
and died in 1720. 

5’ Hugh Gore, bishop of Waterford, 1666-91. It is stated in Cotton’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Hibernicae that Bishop Gore, ‘ having met with excessive personal violence 
from some “ Irish ruffians’’ in 1689, retired to Wales, where he died in 1690 or 1691 
at the age of 80 years.’ 
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ford; the bishop of Ossory,® residing at Kilkenny, aged also; the 
bishop of Cork,'® residing at Cork, an eminent man. . . hot in his temper, 
but of excellent endowments of mind, and of great learning; zealous 
heretofore in the doctrine of non-resistance, of which he wrote the 
history, but does not turn non-resistance (I dare say) to the powers de 
jure into resistance to those de facto. Four of these—Meath, Limerick, 
Ossory, and Cork—were in our parliament, and swayed things there as 
well as they could, and where they could not, entered their protests. 
Cork is yet under the enemy’s power, and God knows I doubt all their 
condition who are so is at present very hard. Ossory alone, of all our 
Irish clergy, has scrupled praying for King William, and absents from his 
church upon that score, but is not violent in his sentiments. Of our 
clergy Dr. King '' has been very eminent—minister of a principal parish 
church, and made dean of St. Patrick’s about Christmas 1688, chosen by 
the chapter just before the bishop and most of them went away. A man 
of a sound head and great resolution, of all men he had most need to 
have gone away from hence, for none had exasperated the Irish and 
papists to that degree he had done formerly in his sermons. They hated 
him mortally and knew he was their utter enemy all the late times. 
They kept him twenty weeks prisoner in the Castle, and would have 
hanged him with all their hearts if they could have a colour for it, but 
he had managed himself with [so] great wariness and prudence that 
they had nothing against him. He will now, we suppose, be bishop of 
Derry ; is like to make an extraordinary government and to be a signal 
instrument of good to this church, if God designs any good for us. He 
oftentimes used to lament to me that he expected a great faction between 
the clergy that went to England and that stayed here, and that the first, 
being more numerous, would defeat all the good that could be proposed 
to be done for this church. 

This day se’nnight our army came against Limerick, beat off the party 
that defended the ways near the town, though with some loss, and came 
within shot. On Sunday they passed the Shannon at a ford below the 
town, 2,000 that guarded it retreating without making any defence, 
This was a great advance, but seconded by an unhappy loss. The guns 


® Thomas Otway, bishop of Ossory, 1679-92. Cotton says: ‘It seems that, 
from some representations made to the court that our bishop did not use to pray for 
their majesties in the church service, King William was induced to suspend him in 
July 1690. But probably he was wholly able to clear himself from this charge, as we 
find him still continued in the see.’ 

10 Edward Wetenhall (1636-1713), bishop of Cork, 1679-99, when he was translated 
to Kilmore. Wetenhall, who was the author of an anonymous tract which excited 
much attention when published, The Case of the Irish Protestants in Relation to 
.. « Allegiance to King William and Queen Mary, 1691, was a close friend and corre- 
spondent of James Bonnell. The bishop preached Bonnell’s funeral sermon ‘of the 
intermediate state of blessed souls.’ It is printed at the end of Bonnell’s Life. 

" Dr. William King, subsequently bishop of Derry, 1691-1703, and archbishop 
of Dublin, 1703-29. His well-known State of the Protestants of Ireland is the prin- 
¢ipal authority for the condition of the Irish church ‘at the Revolution and for 
the conduct of the Irish bishops. His ‘ Autobiography,’ printed in this Review, xiii. 
309-23, and ‘ Diary,’ now in course of publication in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, under the editorship of Professor H. Jackson Lawlor, 
throw much light on the matters with which Bonnell’s letter is concerned, 
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were ten miles behind the camp on their way to it. On Monday night, at 
two o'clock, Sarsfield, with a party of Irish horse, came about and 
surprised them, killed all the drivers and waggoners, and even the women 
that went with them, burnt the waggons and carriages, and broke the 
biggest gun, as we hear. Towards morning a regiment of dragoons came 
that way by accident, and the Irish, having done their business, retreated. 
This matter we hear but rarely yet, no more than what else is done at 
Limerick ; but the king has given orders that no quarter be given to the 
Irish. My most affectionate salutes to my cousin, and my prayers for 
your comfort in my three little cousins. 


James Bonnell to the Rev: John Strype. 


Dublin: 10 Nov. 1690. 

Dear Cousin,—I begin upon a good large paper in prospect to fill it 
and [make] amends for being so long without thanking you for both yours, 
but it is upon condition [of] better leisure than I have had, else must 
be glad to send you it with some blank. You [may] have an idea by this 
that I have been in a great hurry all this time ; I cannot say so; [I] have 
confined myself to my office for writing of letters ; and those hours of the 
day which I [had] allowed for this purpose have been taken up. I have 
lived a little ticklishly in respect [of] employ hitherto, and now it is struck 
at for good and all. But the case is like to be so [general] that I ought 
not to repine at my private suffering; nor is it without a providence when 
I [shall] have told you all. The condition of this country since our great 
and happy change is such as might be expected in a country that is yet 
the seat of war, and that has so great an army to maintain in it without 
pay after it had undergone near two years’ desol{ation]. The protestants 
have reason not to repine, whatever losses they sustain (which is indeed 
of all the [ ] can yield in the country ; and in many places of their 
houses), while they are secure of their lives. The Roman catholics bear it 
more patiently, because they assure themselves next summer will set 
them [where] they were, and this they believed with the greatest confi- 
dence imaginable. Our army lies at a great distance from the Shannon, 
and has left a large tract of ground for the enemy, by [which] means 
they make inroads, plunder and burn places within thirty miles of this 
town, which makes [us] often alarmed with many stories of their feats, 
which do not prove true. We live here, God [be thanked] quietly and 
securely in this place, without any faction or division among us. The 
clergy agree [together] entirely well: no faction yet amongst them; but 
a great many are still on your side, so [ ] citing preferments of which 
none are yet disposed of, but the choosing of fit men in this case, if [God] 
puts it into the hearts of our governors, will be of great consequence to 
this place. Since the reducing of Cork (where two-thirds of the city 
was burnt) that bishop has closed in with the rest of our churchmen. 
We wondered to hear him returned by those that came from England 
a Jacobite, and [treated as] such by the army at the siege of that place, 
He indeed endeavoured to carry it fair in the late times, as it was our duty 
to God and ourselves to do, to be quiet under the powers he had 
co{ntinjued over us, but for approving of the cause we knew him and one 
another better than to be the sentiments of those in England. This 
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bishop is an exceedingly worthy man, industrious and most zealous in his 
station, and for the good he has now done in these late times will ever 
be memorable. But, poor man, it was a great discomfort to him after his 
great deliverance to be saluted with such stories as were told him of 
his censures in the world; and one aggravated token that had happened 
in hisowntown. Some while after King James's leaving this country he 
had directed a member of his choir not to pray for King James by name 
in the litany. The man being prag[mat)tical told the congregation openly 
of the bishop’s order to him; this made so great a noise that the bishop 
was forced to suspend him to save all the clergy there from the fury of 
the garrison. Hecomplained to me of these things in a letter, the end of 
which I will send you on the other side. The condition of the [province 
of] Connaught is better than we expected it would be, and may hold us 
yet more work than we imagined, especially if they received any succours 
from France. Lately a ship of ninety tons, sixteen guns, and three petreras, 
with forty men on board, well ammunitioned and victualled, bound from 
Galway to Scotland, and thence to France, just ready to set out, with the 
packet on board, was seized by fifteen protestants in the harbour of Galway, 
being confederates with the master and four of the ship’s crew, who were 
protestants, in the night. A French frigate lay just by them, but they 
bound the Irish shipmen and captain (who were in their beds) with so little 
noise, and cut their cables so nimbly, that they were many leagues off by 
next morning, the French ship supposing that they only removed to 
anchor in another place. For more ready going off the next morning 
they put the Irish crew into their long boat, and with provisions left 
them to get ashore, who in two days came back safe to Galway. The 
ship came about the north of Ireland to Belfast. I doubt the protestants 
they left behind will be worse used; their condition being already, God 
knows, bad enough, and worse in the prospect of what they may have 
yet to suffer, though we hear that Sarsfield is civil to the gentlemen 
among them. In some parts, no doubt, it is better with them than in 
others, though in all bad enough. Before the king went to Limerick 
we had a feast day appointed every Friday, and the dissenters joined 
with us on the same day. It is now stopped, and a general day of 
thanksgiving appointed. Iam very glad that any of our churchmen in 
England acquitted themselves so well. I assure myself that those who 
had tolerable good inclinations before, but were unhappily carried away 
with the stream of the last vain and secure age, were very much bettered 
by their sufferings, and improved by their being in England; all which 
may end in a mercy to this place. I guess who it is found fault with the 
bishop of Meath’s speech, and talked of answering it. The bishop of 
Cork sent me word last winter that he heard that the same person had 
represented him in England as a great complier and a half-papist; and 
yet most of those that stayed here, especially the clergy of Munster, were 
no better. The bishop desired me to communicate this letter to his 
brethren in this place. The general’s brother (who was here with us) 
was angry with me for this, and said he was sure it was a false report 
of his brother. I told him I hoped so too, and only followed my instruc- 
tions. It seemed the more likely to us all, who knew so well this gentle- 
man, who, carrying it so high before these troubles in his port and 
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demeanour, was the main thing insisted on by the Irish parliament 
when they took away all our ministers’ maintenance, and said they would 
teach us to go afoot, as their clergy did, and not to coach it with lacqueys. 
However I am far from any unkindness to the gentleman, and hope 
these troubles may have had as good an influence upon him as I wish 
they may have upon myself. You wonder that things should be so bad 
in a certain place here under such a governor as you name to me. IJ 
find by greater judges than myself that he is not thought fit for that 
station. An excellent man in company, and all’s told—an accomplish- 
ment as insignificant for the purpose as could be wished. I must not, how- 
ever, hereby exclude him from all worth, or say that he might not adorn 
another station, though he is unhappy in this. Dean Harrison keeps 
close in the country, and seems to have a very good sense of religion. 
We are now alarmed at this [report] that the parliament of England are 
about to deal hardly with the protestants that acted under [compulsion]. 
Our lords justices and courts are already beginning with it, and declare 
that none shall be continued in employ who thus acted. This is far from 
the king’s true interest or the nation’s. There were none of them 
[there; (some very few excepted who are notorious and known to us 
all) but were cordial to the protestant cause [and made] use of their 
power and interest to succour their fellow protestants, and were so far 
from being looked upon with an ill eye for continuing their employ- 
ments that they unanimously advised them and wished heartily that 
they [should] do so, for besides their being all to benefit them, popish 
officers in their places would still more have ha{rmed them], and by this 
means such as acted were as dear to them as they were to one another, so 
that this proceeding [ ] will disgust all that stayed, and may, 
perhaps, breed Jacobites in a country where as yet there are {none}. For 
my part, it will not make me one, though I am like to suffer in the common 
cause, the lords justices having signed a warrant for my place to an Anabap- 
tist of this place, who came with them from England. [My] friends have 
pleased to make such representations of me to the lords, and the commis- 
sioners of the revenue have set forth my necessity in my place at this 
time especially, that there is at present some stop in it and perhaps they 
so wait the king’s mind whether the case shall be general. As soon as 
ever these troubles were over I ha{d resolved] to quit it and go into orders, 
not that I thought I could be so serviceable to the church after so much 
time from my studies, and so little health now to pursue them hard, 
nor that I might be able to do as much ‘good, [living] in the world as I 
was, but because it has been a long impression on my spirits and I could 
not satisfy my own mind by doing it. But my friends here diverted me 
from doing it then, telling me it would [look] either like disaffectedness 
to the present government or that I could not hold my place, which 
would not be so creditable a way of going into the church. I yielded, 
therefore, to continue in it for some time till I could be [con]firmed and 
fairly give up my trust ; in the meantime this has happened, and I doubt 
not but it is God’s [means] of bringing the same thing about, which I am 
sure will appear in the end to be best. I am now to thank you for both 
your kind letters, which I do heartily, having been a great reviving to me. 
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Letters of the First Lord Orkney during Marlborough’s 
Campaigns. 


Tue four letters here printed were written by George Hamilton, 
first earl of Orkney, who served as lieutenant-general in Marl- 
borough’s army throughout the war of the Spanish succession. It 
is not known whether the originals exist, but copies of these four 
letters have been preserved at Craster Tower, in Northumberland. 
They came there in the following way: Lord Orkney had as 
neighbours, at Taplow, in Buckinghamshire, where he lived, his 
wife’s niece, Mrs. John Craster, and her husband. Mr. Craster 
acted as Lord Orkney’s executor on his death in 1737, and must 
then, if not during the earl’s lifetime, have had the opportunity of 
obtaining copies of the most interesting of Lord Orkney’s letters. 
The transcripts, to judge from the endorsement of the first letter, 
were made towards the end of Lord Orkney’s life and under his super- 
intendence. The first letter was addressed to Lord Hervey; the 
second and fourth to one of his brothers, possibly the duke of 
Hamilton. A fifth letter, also preserved at Craster, but not printed 
here, throws light on Lord Orkney’s methods as a correspondent. 
It is a letter from Sir James Abercromby, the earl’s aide de camp, 
dated 16 August 1704, and from it Lord Orkney has copied his 
account of Blenheim, for the most part verbatim, but with consider- 
able additions. H. H. E. Cra’ster. 


I. 


[Endorsed 


Copey of my Letter to Lord Bristoll."] 


Earle of Orkney from ye Camp at Steinheim, 17 Aug. 1704. 
Account of the Battle of Blenheim. 

My Lord,—I remember you desired of me in England that I woud 
give you some times an account of what passed here. I confess I ought 
to have done it after an affaire at Donawerth ? as well as this; but I 
shall now endeavour to maike amends, and give you the best and justest 
account I can of the greatest battle obteaned the 13 at Bleintheim near 
Hochstate by the Duke of Marlborough over the Elector and French that 
has been heard of ; with an army inferior to theirs, since ours consisted of 
but 66 battallions and 170 esquadrons, and theirs, as Marshal Tallard 
told me himselfe,® they had 87 battallions and 150 esquadrons. 

Prince Luis of Baden, haveing marched the 9** with 22 battallions 
and 84 esquadrons all emperiall to beseege Ingoldstat, the Duke of 
Marlborough took post between the Paar and Danube, soe as either to 
cover the siege or be ready to joine Prince Eugene in case the Elector 
should pass the Danube. The 11, upon advice from Prince Eugene 


' John, Lord Hervey, created first earl of Bristol 1714. ? 2 July. 

* In his letter to M. de Chamillart (given by Pelet in his Mémoires militaires 
relatifs @ ‘a Succession d’Espagne, iv. 562 sq., Documents Inédits sur l Histoire de 
France) the marshal put the numbers at 78 battalions and 123 squadrons. 
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that the enimy had actually passed the Danube‘ near Dillingen, our 
army passed the saime at two severall places, and joined the Prince, who 
had retired to Donawerth. The whole army marched the same day 
and encamped at Munster about a league and a half from the Elector, 
who made a movement and beat in all our out guards as if he had 
intended to attack us, not knowing of our junction with the Prince. 

The thirteenth, having sent away all our tents and baggage, we 
marched in eight collumes directly to the enemy, who had no notice of 
it till we were in sight of their camp. Our army, about seven in the 
morning, begun to extend and formed in the enemy’s front, who had the 
small river Haselaers® and marshy ground from right to left before 
them, which we found much worse than we expected, and was obliged to 
make many bridges in the very face of their army. It was nevertheless 
resolved to attack and to try if we could take them in flank. The enemy 
had above 90 piece of cannon, which began to play about nine o’clock, 
and galled us very much. The Prince of Savoy with his army and some 
brigades of ours attacked the Elector on the left.6 The Lord Cutts with 
20 battallions was commanded to attack the village of Blenheim on the 
right,° where Marshal Tallard’s foot had taken post. The generall of 
the foot, Ingoldsby, and myselfe were in the center. 

Lord Cutts began first on the right about two in the afternoon; the 
Prince began his attack much about the same time; and in a little time 
after our horse and foot under the command of the Duke of Marlborough 
passed in the center, where the whole body of the French horse and some 
battallions of foot were drawn up in battle. Our horse and foot having 
got over, the horse immediatly formed and charged the enimy with a 
great deal of vigour, but in some places were repulsed ; those already 
past with Generall Churchill’ being marched to sustain my Lord Cutts, 
who had met with severall repulses, tho’ his men had behaved to admira- 
tion. By this time I had got over about nine battallions of foot which 
were left with me, and marched to sustain the horse, whom I found 
repulsed, calling out for foot, being pushed by the jendarmerie. I went 
to the head of several esquadrons and got ’em to rally and form upon my 
right and left, and brought up four piece of cannon, and then charged 
both foot and horse. The horse were put to flight, but their foot re- 
mained in battallion quarre * in the best order I ever saw, till they were 
cut to pieces almost in rank and file. The foot consisted of the three 
brigades of Robeck, Bellisle, and Debuile.? And then their whole line 
retired some hundreds of paces just upon the ground where they had 
been encamped. After this I inclined to the enemy’s right and joyned 
Lieutenant-General Engoldsbie, who had gone over with Mt Churchill 
and the rest of the foot towards the village of Blenheim. Here I and 
Englisbie passed another little river, which divided the village of Blenheim, 
and came in to the right of the enemy’s camp, but could not bring over 
the four pieces of cannon, so posted them on the other side, where they 
play’d on the enemy’s flank in the village. I spoke then to the Prince 








* On 10 Aug. 5 Haselbruck. 
® The French left and right respectively. 
* Charles Churchill, brother of the duke of Marlborough. 


* * Bataillon carré.’ ® Robecg, Belleisle, and Beuil. 
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of Hesse and Lieutenant-General Lumley and Lieutenant-General 
Humpesh,'° who agreed that, while I and Lieutenant-General Englisbie 
should attack the village, they would attack the enemy’s line of horse 
that they might not flank us (which they did with success). I drew the 
troops immediately round the village to the Danube side, then I crossed 
the little ruisseau and went to M* Churchill to desire that those with 
my Lord Cutts might attack at the same time with me and Englisbie, 
which he promised should be done ; upon which we began our attack with 
success, and got into the village, and pushed many of their men into the 
Danube, where General Clarembo '' was drowned. Lord Cutts made his 
attack at the same time, but was repulsed, and we in a little time after, 
tho’ we kept possession of the avenues of the village, as did Brigadier 
Webb of a post upon the Danube side, which hindred their coming out 
there. After this we attacked twice and peirced to the very heart of the 
village, and endeavoured to possess ourselves of the church-yard which 
had a high stone wall round it, but were beat out again. At last, having 
observed that there were several houses behind which the enemy drew 
up and fired from, I made attack them and set the houses on fire. This 
we could easily perceive annoyed them very much; and, seeing two 
brigades appear as if they intended to push their way through our troops,!? 
who were very much fatigued, it came into my head to beat a parley, 
which they accepted of; and immediately ther Brigadier De Nonville 
capitulat with me to be prisoners at descretione and lay down their 
armes, provided that I should not let them be plundered, which I took 
caire to see religiously observed. Lieutenant-General Ingolsby at the 
same time capitulat with another brigade comanded by Brigadier S*- 
Seconde, who lyed down armes in the saeme maner. After having taiken 
these two brigades, I inquired of Mon: De Nonville what remained in the 
village. Saint Second answered more than 20 battallions and 12 esquad- 
rons of dragoons, which I owne struck me, since I had not above 
7 battallions and 4 esquadrons commanded by Brigadier Ross, which 
were of great use to me. However I maid the best countenance I cou’d 
and desired the same brigadier to return allong with my aid du camp to 
the Marquis de Blanzak, marishall de camp, who comanded the whole 
(Monsieur Clarembaut lieutenant general being drowned), would come 
out and speak with me ; '* which he did ; and, after a little conversation he 
promised to return to me after having called a councell of the chefe 
officers that remained in the village. My aid de camp went with him, 
and went out at the other barier on the other syde to acquaint the Lord 


‘© Hompesch. " Clérambault. 

2 Sir James Abercromby gives the following account of the surrender: ‘My lord 
i.e. Orkney) told Major-General d’Harleville that there was a great necessity to 

tack them immediately, for they seemed to have great numbers of men in the 

village; upon which his lordship marchei, being very nigh, and, seeing them in 
some confusion, called to them to lay down their arms, that they should have good 
quarters. Upon which I rode up to the royal regiment and pulled the coulours out 
-of the ensign’s hands, and was slightly wounded over the arm by him. I asked 
them if they did not hear what the general offered; but his lordship was come up 
by this time, without giving any fire, and ordered them to lay down their arms, 
which they did, asking quarter.’ 

3 Sic. 
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Cutts that I was capitulating with the village, and that they would not 
fire any more, which was noe little surprise to them who had been 
5 times repulsed, and were past making ready for another attack. After 
a short councill held, the Marquis de Blanzack returned, and, with a good 
dale of difficulty, I got him to finish matters upon the same conditions 
the others had got. But, what I thought was the chiefe raison of his 
finishing with me, I told him that the Marshall was already our prisoner, 
and that the Duke of Marleborough (who had been everywhere from one 
attack to another, and had ventured his person too-too much that day) was 
already above a leg in pursuite of their horse, and that he sent me word 
that I shoud have 20 battallions to sustean me, with all our canone. 
This bore weight, and maide us soon finish matters ; tho’, to tell treuth, 
it was a little gasconad in me ; not but what I dout not I had been ” 
with all I said if necessity had required for 4 They layd down their 
armes and marched out prisoners of war to the number of 27 battallions 
and half a battallion of bombardiers and 12 esquadrons of dragoons, the 
first two brigades included.'® 

I had the good luck not to be touched; only a horse shot under me. 
As for what passed on the right with Prince Eugene, we were altogether 
strangers; but, by what the Prince told me, he had enough to do with 
them, having repulsed several times, and been several times repulsed 
himself both horse and foot, especially the horse; but at last gained 
ground and forced them to retire, which they did in good order; nor did 
he think fit to push them too hard with his troops, who were much 
fatigued with the many engagements he had had. 

This is the truest and exactest account I can give to my knowledge. 
It is perhaps the greatest and compleatest victory that has been gained 
this many aiges. The number of general officers and others, with the 
souldiers, I must leave you to the account that I believe will come by next 
post; but I believe I may saifly say we have above 1200 officers and 
12,000 souldiers,'® so that I doe assure you I don’t know what can be 


4 Blanks in copy. 

5 Tie. De Nonville’s Régiment Royal and Saint-Second’s regiment. Sir James 
Abercromby adds: ‘About nine at night, as the French were marching out of the 
village, Durelle, my Lord Duke’s aid de camp, came and acquainted my Lord that 
his grace had sent him to inform him that there was a very great body of foot in 
the village, and that he should lie upon his arms that night, and that he would joyn 
him next morning with all the foot and cannon he could get, and attack the 
village. My Lord told Durelle that above an hour ago he had sent his aid de camp 
to wish my Lord Duke joy of his being master of 27 battallions of foot and 12 
esquadrons of dragoons, with all their general officers, coulours, and arms. About 
at eleven at night, after having disposed of the prisoners in the best method he 
could, my Lord retired to see for a quarter, and carried with him all their general 
officers, but could find no house till he got to the old camp at Munster.’ Aber- 
cromby gives the following list of the captured regiments: ‘The twenty-seven 
battallions consisted of ye brigade of Navar, Royal, Languidock, Grederswize (i.e. 
Greder), Saint-Second, Monrouts (i.e. Montroux). The twelve esquadrons of 
dragoons consisted of four regiments,—the Master de Camp General de Dragoon, 
Laraine (i.e. La Reine), Rohan, Evasée (i.e. Vassé), commanded by the Marquis de 
Hautforte.’ 


16 The official numbers (given by Pelet, iv* 918) were 800 officers and 8,219 
soldiers. 
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done with them. For our loss I must leave you to the secretorey’s 
account, for as yet I can hardly till. We have got above 40 pices of 
canon, and coulers and standerds vast numbers. I hope the effect of this 
battle will be great; and I confess it is intirely owing to my Lord Duke ; 
for, I declaure, had I been to give my opinion, I had been against it, 
considering the ground wher they were incamped, and the strenth of the 
army; but I believe his Grace knew the necessity ther was of a battle. 

The enemy passed the Danube the next day, and marched streight to 
Ulm, after breaking down the bridge att Loungene ; '’ and, since, they have 
desirted both Munike and Augsbourg, to which last place I believe we 
shall send a garisone; and likly we shall, soe soon as we can be quitte 
of the embaras of soe many prisoners, march streight to them to see if it 
be possible to chase the French out of the Empire, which I hope we 
shall. 

May I declare I have not time to reed over my letter; so I wish you 
maike sense out of it, and that you will forgive me the lenth, since it was 
not possible for me to maike such a taile shorter. Blaime yourselfe if 
you are weary reading of this. It was what you desired. I wish I may 
have many such accounts to send you, and that I hav the hapeniss to 
be with you in S* James’s Squaire, which will be more agreable to me 
than ever after noe little fatigue this campagne. 

I am my Lord with much treuth your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 

ORKNEY. 


Il. 


An Account of the Forcing the French Lines. 


From the Camp at Vlierbeck '* Abbey. 
July ye 20. 1705. 


Dear Brother,—I wrote to my wife by Durell, my Lord’s aid de camp, 
who went express with the news of our having forced the lines, to send a 
copy of the letter to you, for I had no time to write more. There is a 
great stroke and with very little loss to us. 

To give a short account, my Lord Duke was very much for attacking 
the lines, and that by surprize where he found it weakest. You cannot 
believe how much it was opposed by the Dutch. However all that he 
desired was that he might trye; and he promised that, if he saw the 
lines well garded, he would not opinatre'® the matter. So with great 
difficulty he got the Dutch army to march over the Mahaine*® upon our 
left, which they refused to do for two days, though we had twenty bridges 
made for communication, so it was all one as if there was no river. 
However this gave the enemy some umbrage. On Friday night?! the 
Count de Noyelle, who was of our army, was commanded with ten 
battallions of foot, which were to march at 7 at night. Also Monsieur 
Sholst,?? who had been at Hay ** with twelve battallions of foot, was to go 
under his command; and then 20 squadrons of horse to follow; and 
then the remainder of both right and left wings of horse to follow them ; 


7 Launigen. 
48 Vilierbeeck. 19 « Opiniatrer.’ 2° Mehaigne. 
117 July. * Scholts. 3 Huy. 
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then the two lines of foot, and, after them, Monsieur D’Overkerk’s army. 
Count Noyelle marched at 7 at night, and the whole army followed in 
this order close after one another. Though wee had all the best guides 
could be had, Count Noyell lost his way at least two hours in the night, 
as also the first line, which I led, and the second line also. However 
Noyelle, by peep of day, came near to Arsmell,*4 where the Jeet®* runs 
before their line. There appeared a camp upon the right and left of the 
place. However he marched down to the bridge, where ye enemy had a 
small gaurd, which made but very little resistance. Wee got some men 
on the other side; but these bridges were so bad that hardly above one 
man could goe over abrest, and in some places one foot man and a horse- 
man passed over together. However, though the passages were very 
bad, people scrambled over them strangely. My Lord sent me word to 
make what hast I could with the line; and, though I had lost my way, 
I got up before the bridges were empty of the horse. The foot that got 
over took up all the ditches and hedges; and the horse, endeavouring to 
gain ground to form on the plain 6 The place were wee posted 
was betwixt two of their camps; and that on the right was a small 
post of dragoons, which consisted of twelve squadrons, and retired to 
St Leaw,?? about a league from our right where we posted. By the 
time I came to the river, E could see two good lines of the enemy, 
very well formed, coming down upon our people, a line of foot 
following them. Wee were in very good condition to receive them, and 
wee outwinged them, and still more troops comeing over the pass. As I 
got over the foot guards, I saw the shock begin. Both marched very 
briskly to one another. Our foot, where Major-General Welderen was 
upon the left, marched out and came to a deep hollow way, the enemy on 
the other side. Noyell, with more of our foot, still gained ground to the 
right, and wee did the same; so that wee were in severall lines stretching 
out always more to Tirlemont. In ye meantime our English horse, 
began [to] receive their fire, and went in sword in hand, and pushed the 
enemy. In some other places wee were a little pushed, but soon 
recovered. Our foot went over that hollow way, gave them some good 
volleys, which made them retire a little. In the meanwhile our horse 
advanced where they had a battery of ten pieces of canon, every canon 
with three holes either to shoot all at once or singly. Here there was 
foot mixed with horse, and, after the enemy’s horse were pushed, they 
formed a hollow square with a 28 brigade ; but even the horse re- 
ceived their fire and brokein upon them. Our English dragoons, Hanover, 
and Hess horse were a good deal mixed and not in their proper places ; 
however all attacked equally well. The enemy also by this time had still 
more troops comeing up, and wee could see a new line of foot forming 
and comeing behind their horse. But their horse and foot that were in 
their two or three first lines, being pushed, made the others think of re- 
tiring, and seeing most of our army getting over, and Monsieur Villeroy 
not being able to come up in time with the rest of the army, they thought 
their best course was to retire, which they did in pretty good order, not 
being very much pressed by us, for, as they retired, the ground grew 


* Esemael. 25 Geete. 26 Blank in the copy. 
27 Leau. *8 Blank in copy. 
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narrower and higher. So they filled up that ground very well with their 
troopes they had there; and wee, not knowing but it might come to a 
generall affair, endeavoured to bring our right to Tirlemont, and so forme 
in severall lines. But the enemy thought of nothing but marching off, 
and wee to well pleased with the success, as I am afraid wee have not 
taken ye advantage wee might have done, as I shall tell after. 

There was a battallion in Tirlemont. I had orders from my Lord 
Duc to send Ferguson with ye first brigade to sumons them to give them- 
selves up prisoners of warr, which they did very soon. The body that 
was commanded by the Duc of Rauquelaire,** Marquis d’Alegre, Count 
de Horne, all three lieutenant-generalls, consisted of near 50 esquadrons 
and about 22 battallions, which they had under their command; but 
Alegre told me he had 30 squadrons and ten battalions to engage with, 
the rest not being come up. Rosse’s squadron broke that where Alegre 
was himself, his horse shot under him, and he upon the ground, where 
he had many pistols fired upon him. At the same time Rosse’s 
esquadron attacked, Lord John*’ came in upon his flank, and saved 
Alegre’s life, who had ten or 12 dragoons upon him, using him very 
ruffly. 

I neither can tell you what we have lost, nor what the enemy has 
lost; but I believe I have seen above 100 officers that wee have taken 
prisoners. The most considerable is Alegre and Horne, lieutenant- 
generalls, Don Andreas, captain of the Spanish guards, and a major- 
general, a brigade or two of the Elector’s, severall commanding officers 
of regiments. It has fallen heaviest upon ye Elector’s troops, for I see 
sevral of his standard and kettledrums. 

Wee passed all our army over the great Jet that afternoon, but the 
Duke remained on the other side. Wee have gained a great point, but in 
my opinion wee have not made use of our victory; for, had we either 
marched towards Judoyn,*' which was there and thereabouts that most 
“of their army passed the Jet, wee had certainly cut between them and 
Brabant, and so obliged them to have repassed Mahaine, or made them 
come to a battle, which I am sure they would not have done; and thus 
wee had gained all Brabant at once; or, even if wee did not do that, if 
wee had pressed on our march to have seized upon Lovain before them, 
wee should have been masters of the River Dale,*? and obliged them to 
have gone by the Bois de Soigne, and to get behind Brussels; and by 
that wee had been masters of Lovene, Malines, and masters to besiege 
Antwerp as wee pleased; but wee made not so great hast as the enemy 
did. -Iam sure I pressed the Duke of Marlborough all I could to have 
even marched the same night to Lovene, though it was 7 at night 
before wee got all through Tirlemont; or, had wee marched next day by 
break of day, wee had certainly cut off all their rear guards, for the 
Elector and Villeroy lay at the Abby de Parke, and what esquadrons and 
foot they had with them lay on their arms all night. Our right came as 
far as Rosbeck, which is within two leagues of Lovene. So, if even wee 
had marched before day, wee had certainly cutt off a vast number of 
them ; but our army did not march til 7 next morning, and, when the 
quartermasters came near to Park, their rear was just crossing. The 


* Roquelaure. * Lord John Hay. 3! Jodoigne. 2 Dyle. 
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right wing of horse was sent for, but all was got over before they could 
reach them, and their bridges over the Deuil just taken up, so that now 
they are incamped with Loven upon their front upon the right of their 
army, and their left wing toward Bethlem and Wickmale, with the Dale 
before them. We incamped just behind the Abby de Parke within less 
than canon shot of the town of Lovene. We took yesterday above 
7 or 800 of their men that were stragling up. 

They have sent a strong detachment to Namure,** and some they say 
to Charleroy; and Monsieur the Elector and Villeroy have been seen to 
crye; and we hear the Elector should say to Villeroy, he saw nothing 
they had to do, but he to go to Namure and himself to Antwerp; but it 
seems they pretend to defend the Deal River, though I doubt not wee 
shall make bridges and attack them ; though this, if wee would have done 
as the French and marched, wee might have been masters of it already 
without any hazard; but, to tell truth, the Dutch are so untoward in 
everything, and my Lord so pestered with them, that it is a wonder he 
doth not leave the army. I told General Tope * that nobody knew this 
country better than he, and he could advise my Lord well if he pleased ; 
but one sees no forwardness in any of those men. The enemy had two 
regiments at Deest,*° and have quitted it. Wee shall certainly send a 
regiment there. Wee have left three regiments at Tirlemont. It is a 
great way to bring our bread from Leige, if wee don’t find conveniency 
to get it from Tirlemont. I hope wee shall, though wee are not certain 
yet. If wee had taken Lovain, wee had found all the enemy’s stores and 
wanted nothing ; and, I do assure you, I think wee could have done it 
easily, but wee must not speak of what can’t be helped, and, I do assure 
you, not of my Lord’s fault. 

However, to make our victory usefull, we have a new attempt to pass 
this river, which I hope we shall do,** though, as I am told, the Dutch 
are for attacking Lovain, and to make a passage this way. It’s of no 
strength, but an army to defend it is something; but I believe my Lord 
thinks of making bridges somewhat higher up the Deal, and to endeavour 
to pass and attack their army. If it succeed as well as the lines, it won’t 
cost much. I hope in God it will, for I think he’s on our side for my 
part. 500 good men might [have] hindred our passage,—you know the Jet 
and their lines behind it. Don Andreas, you know that was in England, 
is dead of his wounds. Pudding is wounded and prisoner; he is 
lieutenant to ye Elector’s grenadiers of horse. I hope God will continue 
to prosper us; and, beyond everybody’s expectation, wee have a glori- 
ous campaigne. My Lord Marlborough in person was everywhere, and 
escaped very narrowly ; for a squadron, where he was at the head of, gave 
ground a little, though soon came up again; and a fellow came to him 
and thought to have sabered him to the ground, and struck at him with 
that force, and, missing his stroke, he fell of his horse. I asked my Lord 
if it was soe ; he sayd it was absolutely so. See what a happy man he 


is. I believe this pleases him as much as Hogstet*’ did. It is absolutely 
owing to him. 


8 20 July. * Dopff. 


35 Diest, evacuated the 20th. 
% Effected 16 August. 


7 Hochstett, i.e. Blenheim. 
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IIl. 
Battle of Ramillies. 


Camp at Braunchein,® 24° May 1706, 7 o’clock. 

You will be extremely glad to hear we have fought a very great 
battle yesterday and beat the French, and I in very good health, but am 
hardly able to hold up my head, I am so weary and faint ; for it is 48 
hours I have not eat nor drank, but once or twice a glass of wine 
and bit of bread. I really cannot tell you any particulars yet of this 
battle, nor well what loss we have, nor what they have. 

We could hardly fail of meeting, since we marched with a firm 
resolution to attack them; and I find they did the same out of their 
line to attack us. However, they seeing us coming up to them, they took 
up a very good post at the head of the Geet, and possessed themselves of 
several villages on their front, and a marshy ground with a little ruisseau *? 
before them ; so that, when we came to attack, it was impossible for us to 
extend our line, so were drawn up in several lines, one behind another, 
and indeed even in confusion enough, which I own gave me at first a 
very ill prospect of things. But, since it was so, we made our effort at a 
village in the centre, which they call Ramillies; and that post was 
attacked very furiously by chiefly stranger troops, except Churchil’s and 
Mordaunt’s regiments, who have suffered greatly. This post was at last 
forced and taken, and our army pierced into others by that village, where 
our horse and theirs had some sharp activity. My Lord Malbro’ was 
rid over, but got other squadrons, which he led up again. Major Bing- 
field, holding his stirrop to give him another horse, was shot with a 
canon bullet which went thro’ my Lord’s leggs; in truth there was no 
scarcity of ’em. 

Where I was with most of the English foot, there was a morass and 
ruisseau before us, which they said was impossible to pass over. But 
however we tryd, and, after some difficulty, got over with ten or twelve 
battalions ; and Mt Lumley brought over some squadrons of horse with 
very great difficulty ; and I endeavoured to possess myself of a village,‘” 
which the French brought down a good part of their line to take possession 
of, and they were on one side of ye village, and I on the other; but they 
always retired as we advanced. AsI was going to take possession, I 
had ten aid-de-camps to me to come off, for the horse could not sustain 
me. We had a great deal of fire at this, both musquetry and canon ; 
and indeed I think I never had more shot about my ears; and I confess 
it vexed me toretire. However we did it very well and in good order, and, 
whenever the French pressed upon us, with the battalion of guards and 
my own, I was always able to make them stand and retire. Cadogan 
came and told me it was impossible I could be sustained by the horse if 
we went on then, and, since my Lord could not attack everywhere, he 
would make the grand attack in the centre and try to pierce there, which, 
I bless God, succeeded. 

I don’t know myself what prisoners we have; I am told several 
major-generalls and others of less note. Lord John Hay’s dragoons and 
others got in upon the Regiment de Roy, which they beat intirely. 


88 Branchon. * The Little Geete.  Autre-Eglise. 
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There is at least 7 or 800 of ’em prisoners, and everywhere you see 
colours and standards, and I hear there is at least 40 pieces of canon 
anda great deal of their baggage. For, whenever they saw that village 
forced, they immediately retired with such expedition that one could 
hardly think it possible. We pursued them till dark night, but their 
horse it was impossible to get at. Their foot Mt Lumley with severall 
English squadrons came nigh, but without foot it was impossible to 
attack them. He sent to me that, if I could come up with the foot, he 
did not doubt but we would take eight or nine batallions of ’em that 
were in a body together. I marched I am sure as fast as it was possible 
for men to march, and ordered them to lose no time, and that I would 
ride up to M* Lumley myself. I own it vexed me to see a great body of 
‘em going off, and not many horse with them; but, for my heart, I could 
not get up our foot in time ; and they dispersed and got into strong ground 
where it was impossible to follow them. 

We are just now met with the left of the army, for all night we knew 
nothing of one another, and Mt Lumley and I had resolved to march 
streight to the Dyle to their lines. But here we are endeavouring to 
make a camp and form in some order, for we look like a beaten army. I 
really fancy we shall march to morrow to the Dyle to see if it be possible 
to force their lines now in. the consternation they are in. That is the 
place certainly they will make head again, for their lines are strong. I 
am sure, whenever we can get at ’em with any kind of reason, these 
troops will never stand us. They were 74 batallions, 128 squadrons, 
of the best troops in France with orders to attack us; we 73 battalions, 
123 squadrons, so there was a pretty near equality if there had been 
any in ye ground. We had two young gentlemen prisoners with us 
all night, both men of great quality—a nephew of Marishal Luxembourg 
and Marishall Tallard’s only son. 

I am afraid the express will be gone; so, being extremely fatigued, 
God bless you and send us a happy meeting. I doubt these lines will be 
a troublesome piece of work; yet pray don’t fail to send a copy to brother 
Hamilton and Selkirk.*! I have several of your letters, but cannot answer 
them till I have some rest. The battle begun yesterday at 12 and ended 
chiefly about 5 at night, when we pierced and got the better. Tho’ this 
be of great consequence, it is nothing like Hochstet because of the numbers 


taken in ye village. Maybe they have lost 5 or 6 thousand men, but 
truely it is hard to guess. 


IV. 
An Account of the Battle of the Woods or Tasniers.*” 


Camp at Beleun,** the 16 September, 1709. Monday. 

Dear Brother,—It was not possible for me to write to you by 
M' Graham, who went express with the news of the greatest battle I ever 
saw; and the post went away next morning so early, I so hagged out of 
my life, that I lost the occasion. My last to you was from the camp of 
Havre.** I told you then how we were situated, that the Prince of Hesse 

1 J; ues, duke of Hamilton, and Charles, second earl of Selkirk, brothers of Lord 
Orkney. 

* Taisniéres, 7.c. Malplaquet. 8 Belian.  Havré, 7 Sept. 
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was got within their lines,‘° and that our left reached to the lines. I 
don’t believe my letter was gone from quarters above an hour when we 
had the alarm given us that the Prince of Hess was attacked in his camp ; 
upon which, without striking our tents, the whole army marched in order 
to support him. But all this proved only to be Monsieur Villars, who 
was come with a gross corps de cavallry to reconnoitre de prés. So 
he retired, and we lay upon our arms that night, which I think was 
Saturday. 

Next morning “® we marched towards Ghislain in order to attack 
them ; our accounts being that they were encamped with their left at 
Bosen ‘7 and their right at Wileres ;‘* but we found afterwards that to be 
false, and that it was only great bodyes of their troops that appeared, but 
that their real camp was a little before Quevrine,‘® and the river 
Hanneau *° behind them. That day the Prince of Hess and M* Cadogan 
pushed some of their squadrons, and took Colonel Shelton, who com- 
manded, prisoner. We camped in this very camp we are now in that 
night, where we intended to have remained till we had certain intelligence 
what was their intentions. 

But next morning *' we found they were upon a full march towards 
Maubeuge by their right. Besides we had intelligence of Boufflers being 
come to their camp *? with orders to risque all and venture a battle. 
Upon which we again drew out before our line without sinking a tent, 
detached 30 squadrons with Prince d’Averne ** to reconoitre de plus prés. 
Upon his marching 3 quarters of a league he sent word he could 
advance no farther, for he found them in battle at the mouth of the 
defile and where the battle has now been. Upon which, all the army 
had orders to advance, which wee did ; but there came such a prodigious 
dusty rain that wee lost one another, and for some time knew not where 
we were, and really in a great deal of confusion. The Dutch foot 
advanced to the post they were in when we begun the battle, which was 
in woods and a terrible country. But at the same time the Prince 
d’Averne was obliged to retreat and not to engage, [the reason] being the 
army was not in condition to support him. When it came on clear 
weather, we found the right wing of foot was near 3 quarters of a league 
from the left ; and the French, being so much masters of the defile, and 
pressing down in the plain between the woods, the resolution was taken 
to form almost at the head of our camp, and let them come and attack us. 
But, when we found where the Dutch infantry was got to, I had orders 
again to joyne them with our left, which is the Hanovers, which I did 
after a very tedious march ; and there we came within little cannon shot 
of one another, where the French began and canonaded us pretty 
briskly, particularly where our English foot were, and killed us a good 
many men. Wee had no guns come up. Our horse were in great bodies 
in the plain, the way that leads out betwixt the woods; but the enemy 
run their foot down into the wood all along the skirts of the wood, so 
that our horse could remain there no longer, for we gave them the flank ; 


“8 Lignes de la Trouille. ‘8 8 Sept. * Boussu. 
8 Willeries. * Quiévrain. 3° Honeau. 
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whereupon they drew off and fronted to the woods, and drew in a line 
with the foot, as much as the ground would permit. 

So in this posture we lay upon our arms all night, not doubting but 
we should attack them next morning by break of day; but it happened 
we did not, and got up our cannon next morning, and began and 
canonaded them. By the time it grew very clear day, we could see them 
hard at work and retrenching themselves, as also they were masters of the 
great wood they call the Bois de Sars and Bois de Blarcinies,*° and extended 
their left still farther and farther, so were more masters of the plain. 
All that day my Lord Duke and Prince Eugene went about reconoitring, 
and by 2 or 3 in the afternoon could perceive them very well retrenching 
everywhere ; and they then begun and called to parley with us. At 
first I really thought Boufflers had a mind to have had some interview. I 
found that our officers and theirs were talking in a hundred different places, 
and Monsieur Abbergotty °° sent to speak with some of our generalls ; 
upon which I sent Abercromby to him to know what he desired, and to 
order all his people to retire, and I would do the same if it was nothing 
but compliment; which he did. So everybody retired. He was free 
enough to tell me they believed there would be no fighting now, since 
everyone had time to take up their posts, and that neither party would 
attack; and, to tell you-freely, I really believed, since we had not 
attacked all Tuesday, there would be no battle at all. For indeed,as we 
have found and seen since, I don’t believe ever army in the world was 
attacked in such a post, for, from their right to the left, I may call it a 
counterscape and traverse; in many places 3, 4, and 5 retrenchments 
one behind another. But it is impossible to give you a good idea of the 
ground without one were with you, and a good plan before you. How- 
ever I am fully convinced that there was an absolute necessity for us to 
attack them; and, tho’ it had been better to [have] done it early the 
Tuesday, yet people judged 20 battalions that came up that night, were 
well worth staying for one day longer.*’ 

So Tuesday night orders were given that all the army should say 
prayers at four o’clock next morning for success. The enemy say they 
heard we were to attack them, but I am convinced by all hands that they 
thought it impracticable to force them in the post they were in. It was 
a great fogg next morning * till 6 o’clock, which was very advantageous 
to us in making our disposition. Our signal to be given was a discharge 
of all our artillery, which was then posted half-way over that little plain, 
to flank the wood » as much as they could, as also to fire up towards the 
opening which leads into ye plain where our main body of horse were in 
battle. The Dutch were to answer with a discharge of their artillery ; 
and then every particular body of troops was to attack according to the 
disposition. 

It was hardly 7 o’clock when we marched to attack ; and it really was 
a noble sight to see so many different bodies marching over the plain to 
a thick wood where you could see no men, as all Shulenberg’s,®° 
Lothum’s,®! Argyle, and Webb’s foot marched and fronted to the wood 


5 10 Sept. 55 Blaregnies. 5¢ Albergotti. 
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to attack. I fronted quite another way, to the high ground where the 
mouth of the defile was, so that we made a crocket. My orders were to 
bring my right to the wood, cross the plaine, and to advance my line up 
to their intrenchments. As the others beat them from their retrench- 
ments, such a fire of musquetry and cannon I believe no man alive ever 
heard, and great execution was done on both sides with our artillery. 
All those that attacked the woods at last got in, but found several 
retrenchments in the woods, and sometimes were repulsed; and between 
10 and 11 I found great many of our foot retreating, which embarassed 
me enough, for I had positive orders to send in none of my foot to the 
woods, but to keep that line of footintire. However, finding the fire come 
so thick out of ye wood upon my flank, I sent in the first battalion of 
Gaurds and my own battalion, which very soon redrest matters there 
again, and, in a little time after that, joyned Count Lothum’s and the 
Duke of Argyle’s troops; so that we got possession of the corner of the 
wood which flanked the retrenchments of the enemy ; and their foot run 
and inclined to the right of their retrenchments till they came into the 
attack of the Dutch. 

All this I have been telling you is what our right wing was doeing. 
The Dutch, who had not above 30 battalions, were attacking their 
retrenchments, which they found to be 3 or 4, one after another; but 
their attack was not so much in wood as ours. They beat the enemy 
from their retrenchments, but still they regained them again, with such 
a butchering that the oldest generall alive never saw the like. It was 
about one o’clock that my 13 battalions got up to the retrenchments, which 
we got very easily; for, as we advanced, they quitted them and inclined to 
their right. All this while, from 7 o’clock, we were under the fire of 
their cannon; but none of my battalions, but the two I named to you,® 
attacked ; for we found nothing to oppose us. However, not that I pre- 
tend to attribute any glory to myself (for it was the nature of our 
situation), yet I verily believe that these 13 battalions gained us the day, 
and that without firing a shot almost. For, when I tell you that, after 
it was master of all these retrenchments upon the top of the hill, 
where there was ouvertures to lett squadrons of horse form thro’, our 
horse ® marched up and formed under my fire.‘ The enemy were in 
two lines on the other side of the retrenchment, and there was Boufflers 
at the head of the Maison du Roy and gens d’arms. I took care not 
to fire even when they came pretty near;—only some platoons to make 
them pay us respect, and to give us opportunity to form our horse on 
the other side of the retrenchments. But, as our horse got on the other 
side, their horse came very near ours. Before we got 30 squadrons out 
they came down and attacked ; and there was such pelting at one 
another that I really never saw the like. The French fired a little, but 
our’s not at the first. We broke through them, particularly four 
squadrons of English. Jemmy Campbell, at the head of the grey 
dragoons, behaved like an angell, broke through both lines. So did 
Panton, with little Lord Lumley,” at the head of one of Lumly’s and 


® 1st battalion of the guards and Orkney’s regiment. 
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one of Wood’s. At first we pushed them, but it did not last long; for 
they pushed back our horse again so much that many of them run 
thro’ our retrenchments. The gens d’arms advanced out; the right of 
my foot gave them such a fire that it made all that body retreat pro- 
digiously; and then our horse pressed them again. However, more 
squadrons went out, and sometimes they gained a little ground, and were 
as fast beat back again. I could see it goe better however in other 
places. I realy believe, had not ye foot been there, they would have 
drove our horse out of the field. Nay, after near two hours battle with 
the horse, they brought back a very great body of their foot, who had 
been retreating for some time, and beat the Dutch from the retrench- 
ments they had gained, and were coming all along to the left, where my 
foot were ; and some of them run quite away, tho’ I both gave fair and 
foullanguage. However the others we got tostand firm. While the horse 
were ingaged, I had little to do but to encourage them, in which I was 
not idle, but oftentimes to little purpose.® 

Archy ® I believe would have made as good a land officer as a sea one, 
and I vow very ready to judge well of everything, and was a great help 
tome. He only wonders: how anybody comes of, where bullets fly so 
thick. It was well it was not nearer him. I bless God I had no manner 
of hurt. One of my aid du camps had his horse shot under him with a 
cannon bullet, and, after that, another stroke him on the leg, but so 
slightly that he will do well. As to ye killed and wounded, I leave you 
to the publick letters; but depend upon it, no two battles this war could 
furnish the like number. You will see great lists of generalls and officers. 
I can liken this battle to nothing so much as an attack of a counterscarp 
from right to left ; and I am sure you would have thought so, if you had 
seen the field as I did ye day after. In many places they lye as thick as 
ever you saw a flock of sheep; and, where our poor nephew Tully- 
Bardine ® was, it was prodigious. I realy think I never saw the like; 
particularly where the Dutch gaurds attacked, it is a miracle. I hope in 
God it will be the last battle I may ever see. A very few of such would 
make both parties end the war very soon. The French are very proud 
they have done so well. I do not believe they have lost so many as wee. 
I doubt it is with us as it was with the French at the battle of Landen.” 
In a word, the foot has gained immortall glory. I can say the same for 
the horse, they being attacked always before they could form. I do 
assure you, my Lord Marlborough and Prince Eugene gave themselves a 
great deal of motion and thought; acted ‘with all the caution imaginable, 
as well as with vigour where it was requisite. 

Now we are preparing for our siege,”° so that, by the time it is over, 
I doubt our foot will be very fitt to be sent into quarters. I am to be 
upon it. I dread the lying out all night in rain and cold, for I am not 
able to lye out all night as formerly ; so I wish it were well over. I hear 


% Lord Orkney omits to tell of the retreat of the French and the pursuit as far as 
Bavay. 

* Archibald Hamilton, Lord Orkney’s youngest brother. 

68 John Murray, marquis of Tullibardine. His mother, the duchess of Athole, was 
sister to Lord Orkney. 

* 19 July 1692, at which Lord Orkney was present. 7 Of Mons. 
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there are 9 battalions in the town ; some say 11,—9 Spanish, the Elector 
has 2 battalions of his gaurds. 

I sent Lord Tullybardine’s body to be buried &. I tell you nothing 
of the French loss, but assure you it is very considerable. I hear they 
have three generall officers killed and a great many wounded, amongst 
which is the Marshal Villars, Duke de Guiche, Albergotty, and many 
others I can’t name. They pretend to be pleased their troops have 
fought so well, but it could not be otherwaies as they was posted. They 
are now camped with their right towards Quesnoy and their left towards 
Valenciens. If you be in England, you will send this to my Lady, and 
give both Brother Archy and my humble duty to my Lady. 

The Dutch infantry have suffered the most of all. It is something 
marvellous, and what I never expected could have happened in one day, 
that there was more than 300 battalions ingaged, which I thought 
was not possible ; and I do assure you I never saw foot so much wanted 
in my life, for many more could have been made use of. There is 
hardly any general that either is not shot in his clothes or his horse. I 
am sure mine had such raps that I thought he would have thrown me 
down ; but it was upon an iron buckle, so my horse was saved; but 
many has had 3, 4, and 5 horses shot under them. None alive ever 
saw such a battle. God send us a good peace and a happy meeting. 
Adiu, dear brother. The battle I think will be called the battle of 
Taisniere. 


VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIV. 
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Reviews of Books 


Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit. I., 11.1. Von Kurt Breysie. 
(Berlin: Bondi. 1901.) 


Proressor Breysia would have been well advised to remember the 
warning of his great countryman Goethe, and to think less about his 
own methods of thought. His second volume is an admirable sketch of 
Greek and Roman development; but we fail to discover either in the 
method or in the results of his inquiries a sufficient degree of novelty to 
justify the discussions as to the scope and principles of Kultwrgeschichte 
with which he has filled his first volume. That the proper subject of 
history is the development of civilisation in the widest sense ; that all 
the various aspects of one civilisation have an inner connexion and may 
be regarded as the manifestations of a common consciousness; that all 
civilisations pass through three well-defined stages, which may be labelled 
as ancient, medieval, and modern ; that parallels may be drawn between 
the corresponding stages of two civilisations belonging to very different 
epochs; that the later civilisation is rarely the offspring of the earlier, 
but rather an independent growth, a plant developing in virtue of its own 
internal vitality, which takes nutriment from the past but transforms 
whatever it takes—these are conclusions with which historians have been 
familiar for some time past. The old idea of progress as movement in a 
straight line has been almost universally abandoned; so has the idea 
that politics are the sole subject-matter of the historian. It is most 
desirable that modern ideas as to the scope of history and the 
meaning of historical development should be explained in some such 
form as that which Professor Breysig -has adopted; and he has shown 
himself admirably equipped for the task of surveying the two greatest 
civilisations of antiquity. He is equally at home in dealing with con- 
stitutions, with philosophies, with masterpieces of literature and art; he 
puts old truths and modern theories with considerable force and fresh- 
ness. But we do not think that his performance, admirable as it is, 
required so lengthy a preamble. 

The strength of his book lies in the judicious mean which he steers 
between the two schools of thought represented among English his- 
torians by Buckle and Carlyle. He is keenly interested in tracing the 
effect of economic, religious, and artistic movements; he is careful to 
show by how many links the greatest genius, an Aeschylus or Socrates, 
is connected with the spirit of the age; at the same time he appreciates 
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the possibility that the individual may, within certain limits, triumph 
over the limitations of the age, and he does full justice to originality in 
every department of human activity. His sketches of individuals are 
admirable; we wish that they could have been longer, for while he is 
careful to summarise the accepted verdicts he has often a contribution of 
his own to make, and his opinions, though sometimes aggressively modern 
and Germanic, deserve a fuller explanation. The obvious deduction from 
his method of regarding history is that each civilisation deserves to be 
studied, not merely or chiefly as a stage in human progress towards 
something higher, but for its own sake; that each great thinker is to 
some extent emancipated from his milieu and in contact with the great 
standing questions of existence; therefore valuable to us, as well as to 
the audience which he immediately addressed. We study Greek history 
not so much to understand the foundations of the modern world as that 
we may, in the phrase of Emerson, ‘ nestle into Plato’s brain and think 
from thence.’ To assist us in this process should be the chief object of 
Kulturgeschichte ; and it is an object which cannot be fulfilled by a few 
lines or pages of criticism, however brilliant. We understand, however, 
that the volumes of Professor Breysig’s work which deal with Europe 
since the fall of the Roman empire are on a more extensive scale; and 
we hope to find that, without diminishing the scale of his essays on 
political and social development, he has allowed himself greater latitude 
in the treatment of artistic and intellectual ideas. 


H. W. C. Davis. 


Geschichte Roms. Von W. Drumann. Zweite Auflage, herausgegeben 
von P. Grozse. Bd. II. (Berlin: Borntraeger. 1902.) 


Tus second volume of the new edition of Drumann possesses the great 
merits already noticed in the first, and the utility of the notes has been in- 
creased by a more frequent citation of the actual words of the passages 
referred to. Most of the editor’s suggestions are contained in the foot- 
notes, the appendices to the present volume being briefer than those to 
the first ; but these supplements deal with a great variety of subjects. 
Many of them are concerned with the identification of doubtful perso- 
nalities, the most notable of these discussions being perhaps that dealing 
with the L. Cassius who surrendered to Caesar in the Hellespont. The 
editor regards it as uncertain whether the tyrannicide is meant. One 
subject from which most historians shrink—the strange details that have 
been handed down to us of the last illness of Sulla—is treated in a par- 
ticularly sensible and (so far as the evidence permits) even scientific 
manner. Another excursus deals with the old subject of the praefectwra 
urbis of L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, the consul of 15 3.c. Herr Grobe 
thinks that Piso was nominated in 21 a.p., when Tiberius went to 
Campania, and that XII. should be written for XX. in Tacitus, Annals, vi. 
11. He remarks, however, on the peculiarity of the fact that Tacitus 
never mentions the nomination of Piso—an omission that does some- 
thing to strengthen Mommsen’s view that the nomination took place in 
13 A.D. 

The families dealt with in the present volume range from the Asinii 
to the Cornificii. The most important biographies are perhaps those of 
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Clodius and of Sulla, and in connexion with both of these lives a doubt 
may sometimes be expressed as to the accuracy or completeness of the 
treatment adopted by Drumann or his editor. With respect to the out- 
rage on the rites of the Bona Dea, Cicero, Ad Atticum, i. 18. 8, is wrongly 
cited on p. 177, note 9, but correctly referred to on p. 178, note 3; for the 
answer of the pontifices had reference to the judicial proceedings taken 
by the senate, not to the renewal of the festival. The editor thinks 
that Cicero’s utterances on the Clodian law about the formalities of 
legislation show that Clodius proposed more than is recorded by Dio and 
Asconius, His proposals may have been as sweeping as Cicero describes, 
but they could scarcely have been carried through in this extreme form. 
Else why was it necessary for the security of Cicero’s return to Rome to 
take precautions ne quis de caelo servaret' after Clodius’s enactment 
ne auspiciis obtemperaretur ?? One result of Clodius’s activity may 
have been the abolition of the spectio as a hindrance to comitial business ; 
for the cases, actual or supposititious, of the practice de caelo servare 
after 58 B.c, may be connected with the auspicia oblativa, and may have 
taken the form of the intentional observation of professedly accidental 
phenomena. They are, at least, mainly the result of tribunician activity. 
The ambiguity of the phrase de caelo servare, as well as of its cognate 
obnuntiatio, creates difficulties which deserved some examination. A 
similar examination might have been devoted to the difficult legal 
questions connected with the proceedings of Clodius against Cicero. 
There is no adequate discussion of Cicero’s claim that his exile was not 
preceded by a summons to stand his trial, of his objection that Clodius 
had undertaken a cwratio created by his own law, of his argument about 
the past tense (interdictum sit) used in the declaration of outlawry, or of 
the grounds adduced for his denial of the competence of the Comitia 
Tributa to pass the bill of interdiction. Itis possible, however, that these 
points may be reserved for discussion until the life of Cicero is reached. 
The statement of Drumann that Piso, when made governor of Macedonia 
and Greece, was granted free cities in these regions, remains uncorrected. 
But does the permission to control free cities, objected to by Cicero, mean 
more than that Piso was given power to exercise jurisdiction in suits 
between Romans and these cities? This power, combined with the pre- 
texts furnished by military exigencies and with Piso’s possession of infi- 
nitwm imperium, might well have produced the effects which Cicero 
describes. The enactment of Caesar which protected these free cities may 
be none other than the lex Iulia repetundarum. 
In the life of Caelius Rufus the bill of the ten tribunes which granted 
Caesar the right to stand absens for the consulship is made by Drumann 
a consequence of Pompeius’s law of 52 B.c. enjoining personal canvass. 
The bill is more intelligible if it preceded this law ; for Pompeius’s modi- 
fication of his own enactment in favour of Caesar would have been 
unnecessary if Caesar had, after the passing of this enactment, already 
been exempted by the tribunician bill. The dual dispensation is stated 
by Cicero,’ and the sequence of the measures which he implies is given 
by Dio Cassius and Suetonius.‘ Nor have we even proof that the 


1 Cic. Pro Sest. 61, 129. * Cic. Post Red. in Sen. 5, 11, 
® Cic. Ad Ait. viii. 3, 3. ‘ Dio Cass. xl. 51, 56; Suet. Caes. 26, 28. 
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tribunician measure, although supported by Pompeius,’ was put in 
motion by him. Suetonius and Appian® represent the bill as passed at 
Caesar’s instigation, and Caesar himself? only goes so far as to state that 
Pompeius could not have impugned it. 

In the life of Sulla, although the colonial schemes of the dictator are 
spoken of in general terms, no list of the Sullan colonies is given. 
Although the change in the Comitia Centuriata effected in 88 B.c. is 
referred to by the editor, no explanatory details are given. The difficulty 
of interpreting the passage of Appian ® deserved more than a note of four 
lines. The description given by the editor of the lex Appuleia de maies- 
tate is certainly too narrow. Even Mommsen, who framed the hypothesis 
of its connexion with Caepio, recognised that Norbanus was tried under 
this law.® It must, therefore, have done more than take cognisance of 
offences in the field. The lex iudiciaria of Caepio does not seem to have 
contemplated a mixed panel of iudices, as Herr Grobe thinks, nor did 
Mommsen take this view either in his original treatment of the subject in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft or in his Staatsrecht. The 
view which he expressed was the only one that can be safely elicited from 
the conflicting evidence, the view, that is, that Caepio proposed to transfer 
the iudicia to a senate strengthened by the inclusion of members of the 
equestrian order. The lex Plautia of 89 is treated by Drumann as a 
judiciary law of a general character; but it is probable that it had no 
reference to any courts but those established under the Varian commis- 
sion. Hence Cicero is correct in his statement !° that before the law of 
Sulla the knights had held the courts for nearly fifty years. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


Portraitures of Julius Caesar. By Frank Jesup Scorr. (New York: 
Longmans. 1903.) 


THE classically educated English reader will find a difficulty in appre- 
ciating this work. Not only is Mr. Scott evidently but little acquainted 
with classical literature and history, but his English is often at fault, and 
Latin names are misspelt continually. These defects are the more to be 
regretted since any one who tries to estimate the book by its solid worth, 
as books should be estimated, will be disposed to take a more favourable 
view of it than a superficial reader would suppose. Mr. Scott has some 
advantages for his study—practice in art, a trained eye, a clear head, and 
above all a force of enthusiasm which has led him to devote several 
years to a search among the museums of Europe for possible portraits of 
—shall we say his idol? He has spared neither pains nor expense, and 
it cannot fairly be denied that his truly American energy and perse- 
verance have in the result distinctly moved forward our knowledge of his 
subject. Mr. Scott is remarkably free from the dominance of convention. 
One finds with some surprise that he engraves and comments on not only 


5 Cic. Ad Att. l.c.; Ad Fam. vi. 6,5; Phil. ii. 10, 24. 

® Suet. Caes. 26; App. Bell. Ciw. ii. 25. 7 Bell. Ciw. 1, 32, 3. 

* App. Beil. Civ. i. 59. The misinterpretation by Drumann on p. 372 is corrected, 
but a similar statement on p. 415 is unnoticed. 

® Strafrecht, p. 198. © Cic. In Verr. Act. i. 13, 38. 
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ancient portraits of Caesar, and portraits which have been supposed to 
represent Caesar, but also works of the Renaissance, which he calls 
medieval, and even modern inventions. If it were possible definitely to 
separate ancient from modern portraits, this would perhaps be inex- 
cusable ; but this is a very difficult task, from which even a trained 
archeologist might well shrink; and it is perhaps best to have all 
material, good, bad, and indifferent, accumulated together. It is the 
massing of materials, and the presentation to the student, by photo- 
graphy and by the pencil, of a number of reproductions of works 
hitherto unpublished, which are Mr. Scott’s special merit; but also his 
remarks on the character of the different heads have a great deal of 
freshness and interest. He finds in some portraits of Caesar the thinker, 
in some the conqueror, in some the great organiser, in some the man of 
the world. And to the present writer at least these distinctions seem 
more valuable than any which might have been derived from minute 
measurements in the approved modern style. A portrait may be mathe- 
matically wrong in regard to every feature, and yet be a characteristic 
likeness; it may be approximately correct in its measurements and yet 
quite unrecognisable. 

A minute criticism of the portraits figured by Mr. Scott would not be 
here in place. He is justified in laying stress on the colossal bust of 
the museum of Naples, the head in the Chiaramonti gallery, the head 
at Pisa, and that in the British Museum, as among the most 
remarkable of extant portraits. The last of these has been held in 
most account by English and American writers. Mr. Warde Fowler 
puts it in the forefront of his Julius Caesar, and Mr. Rice Holmes in 
his Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul declares that ‘this bust represents the 
strongest personality that has ever lived.’ This is going rather far ; 
the head is extremely interesting and characteristic, but it has strange 
points. The forehead, which slopes backward, is certainly not the 
forehead of Caesar. This is guaranteed by the coins, the important 
evidence of which is undervalued by Mr. Scott: it requires long 
familiarity with coins fully to appreciate their testimony. The antiquity 
of the British Museum head has been called in question, but Mr. Scott is 
probably right in vindicating it. The study of the portrait heads of 
Romans before the empire has been much neglected. It was, in fact, 
scarcely possible before the appearance of the great work of Arndt. It 
offers a very important field, and we may yet recover the effigies of many 
of the statesmen and generals who were at the head of affairs in the 
second and first centuries B.c. The brilliant identification of a portrait 
of Flamininus by M. Six is an earnest. It can scarcely be doubted that 
future more careful study will remove from Mr. Scott’s list of 84 heads 
of Caesar a good many which will turn out to belong to some of his 
contemporaries. It is a curious and suggestive fact that there is a 
sort of family likeness between notable men of the same age and class. 
Probably among the first of so-called Caesar portraits to go will be 
the veiled head which represents a man of at least 70, and so cannot 
represent Caesar, who died at 55; and, in fact, Mr. Scott regards it as a 
representation of what Caesar would have been had his life been pro- 
longed. Nor is it a happy theory which sees on the so-called Germanicus 
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of the Louvre the head of the young Caesar. Curiously enough, nearly 
all the heads which have the best claim to authenticity, including those 
on the coins, represent Caesar as past middle life. It is strange that 
Mr. Scott does not seem to be acquainted with the magnificent gallery 
of Mr. Jakobsen at Copenhagen, or with the splendid series of Greek and 
Roman portraits published by Bruckmann and edited by Arndt. A 
great weakness of his work arises from the fact that he does not care 
for or study any portraits save those of his chosen hero. He figures 
heads as those of Marius and Sulla which can scarcely have any- 
thing to do with those great statesmen. And in one place he naively 
protests against the circulation of casts of a certain fine ancient portrait, 
merely because it is sometimes wrongly supposed to be Caesar’s. This 
is carrying exclusiveness to a strange length. 

But, in spite of narrowness and over-specialism, Mr. Scott has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work of distinct historical value. Noone can work 
through his book without feeling that he has attained to a definite vision 
of Caesar’s personality, as embodied in his physical frame, or at least in 
his head, for Mr. Scott does not go below the neck. His judgment is 
far less fanciful and subjective than that shown in an English work of a 
somewhat similar type, Sir Wyke Bayliss’s Rex Reguwm; and therefore 
his conclusions have a value which is partly concealed, though not 
destroyed, by the unscholarly form in which they are set forth. 

P. GARDNER. 


Grundziige der Kirchengeschichte. Von Hans von SCHUBERT. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1904.) 


THE book before us is an expansion of a course of lectures, delivered by 
a theological professor to an audience of students belonging to all faculties. 
The idea was an excellent one, and Professor von Schubert of Kiel has 
shown himself eminently competent to produce a book of general church 
history lively, readable, comprehensive, but by no means superficial. 
His design is to give to the educated laity, especially of the educational 
profession, a clear outline knowledge of church history from the origins 
to the present day, chiefly with reference to the interaction of ecclesi- 
astical, social, and political tendencies in the making of medieval and 
modern history. Dr. Schubert begins with an excellent sketch of the 
moral and social state of the world, Greek, Roman, and Jewish, at the 
beginning of our era. He next takes up primitive Christianity, starting 
from New Testament records. In this part of his task he shows breadth 
of view, familiarity with the results of recent criticism, a genuinely historic 
spirit, and considerable tact and moderation. The formation of the catholic 
church, and the early relations of the church to the empire, follow in due 
course. We have next three chapters dealing respectively with faith, 
theology, and dogma; with morals, discipline, and monasticism; and 
with religious services, devotional piety, and the mass. Then, returning 
to the chronological order, the author gives us the changes consequent 
on the barbarian invasions, the rise of the papacy, the beginning of 
national churches, the strife between the empire and the church. The 
next chapter is concerned with religious life in the medieval church. 
Then comes the beginning of divisions and of intellectual awakening ; 
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the end of western unity and the work of the Reformation and the 
counter-Reformation ; the triumph of protestant subjectivity ; finally, 
religious and ecclesiastical revival with conflicting tendencies in recent 
times. This arrangement allows scope for handling the subject so as to 
emphasise the most important tendencies and movements, and to prevent 
any oppression of detail such as might seem unsuitable in so compressed 
a work. Perhaps the early part, dealing with pagan survivals and 
influences in the church, is the mosi satisfactory. When we come to 
consider the various religious tendencies of modern times in their ecclesi- 
astical, social, and intellectual aspects, it requires, indeed, the hand of a 
magician to keep so many plates spinning at once. 

Of course in a book of such small compass those who have worked 
in narrower fields may complain that many statements are open to 
criticism or revision, and many persons or movements have received 
inadequate attention. Some may say that we ought to have had more 
about the friars. Others may complain that the author does not suffi- 
ciently bring out the peculiar position of the English church, and that he 
has nothing to say about English contributions to theology during the 
last century. Others, again, may, with more reason, complain that he does 
scant justice to the eastern church in comparison with the western. But, 
on the whole, it is remarkable that in three hundred pages he has been 
able to include so much. Throughout he shows grasp of his subject, 
moderation and fairness in judgment, a strong feeling for historical 
continuity, and a ready appreciation of all kinds of moral and spiritual 
excellence. At the same time his tone, though liberal, is fundamentally 
protestant. It would be a useful work to translate this book for English 
readers, especially for those of the teaching profession. But the English 
public would require the last part to be rewritten, so as to give more 
space to modern religious developments in this country, and possibly it 
might, among us, be regarded as harsh in its representations of medieval 
and modern catholicism. The nature and size of the book preclude, un- 
fortunately, any reference to sources or bibliography; but there is no 
doubt that its tendency would be to encourage further reading and pos- 
sibly research. ALICE GARDNER. 


The Tombs of the Popes. By FrrpinanpD GreEGoRovius. Translated 
from the second German edition, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
R. W. Seron-Wartson. (Westminster: Constable. 1903.) 


Ir it was worth while to translate Gregorovius’s popular little book on 
the papal tombs—and so far as this translation goes there is little or 
nothing to complain of—we think that it would also have been worth 
while to correct and complete it where necessary by a series of footnotes. 
The interest of Gregorovius was historical, not archeological. He used 
the monuments as a pretext for an effective sketch of the personalities of 
the popes; but, as he chose to make the monuments his groundwork, and 
as the book is often used as a companion by visitors at Rome and else- 
where, it was important that its statements should be correct. As a 
matter of fact it contains not a few inaccuracies, not to speak of the cases 
in which later events or research have altered circumstances since the 
author’s death. In one instance Mr. Seton-Watson has corrected the 
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text-—where Gregorovius placed the tomb of Benedict XI in the Duomo 
instead of St. Domenico at Perugia. But we have noticed several mis- 
statements left without a word of explanation. As the last vestiges of 
the imperial mausoleum of Honorius and his family were destroyed in 
the sixteenth century, it is perhaps a matter of comparative unimportance 
that it is stated (p. 10) to have been in the atrium, and not in a detached 
building to the south of St. Peter’s; nor is it a matter of great moment 
that one would look in vain for eagles in the arms of the Savelli (p. 55). 
But it is actually misleading to read that Innocent III ‘has no monu- 
ment in Rome’ (p. 48), seeing that his remains -were brought from 
Perugia in 1881 and placed in an elaborate tomb in the Lateran by the 
care of Leo XIII. So too for more than twenty years the bones of 
Alexander VI have reposed in a respectable monument in the Spanish 
church, and do not ‘still lie without a tomb in a wooden chest in the 
sacristy’ (p. 90). Another point where improvement was desirable is 
the epitaphs of the popes. Those of the medieval period are certainly 
often very obscure, but Gregorovius’s versions have been reproduced 
without correction, and the results are not always satisfactory. To take 
only two examples, in the well-known epitaph of Silvester Il we read— 


Cui nimium placuit sociali mente fidelis, 
obtulit hoc Caesar Tertius Otto sibi ; 


with the rendering— 


He to whom this loyal and friendly mind were all too dear— 
Otto, third Caesar of the name—has raised this tomb (p. 34). 


To begin with, nimiwm only means ‘very,’ and as Otto IIT died a year 
before Silvester he cannot have erected the tomb, which indeed is stated 
in the epitaph to have been the work of a later pope, Sergius IV. Hoc, 
as the context shows, is ‘ the position of pope.’ So too in the inscription 
of Silvester’s predecessor, Gregory V, the couplet— 


Pauperibus dives, per singula sabbata vestes 
divisit, numero cautus Apostolico— 


means that every Saturday he clothed twelve poor men, which is inac- 
curately represented by— 


Generous to the poor, each Sunday he gave out vestments among them, 
Careful to observe the apostolic number (p. 30). 


In our day it is curious to notice how little Gregorovius appreciated 
the art of the early Renaissance, some of the finest work of which is to 
be found in papal monuments. For him the tomb of Pius II is‘ an archi- 
tectural monstrosity’ (p. 80), and Pollaiuolo’s superb monuments of 
Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII are ‘ paltry and full of affectation’ (p. 85). 
For these defects Mr. Seton-Watson is only indirectly responsible, and 
his own share in the work, so far as it goes, in which we must include the 
interesting memoir of the author, deserves commendation. But we think 
that he would have been engaged in a more useful task if he had gone on 
to make the book serviceable at the present day on the lines which we 
have indicated. A number of well-selected illustrations increase the 
attractiveness of the volume. G. McN. RusHFrorts. 
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A History of Medieval Political Theory im the West. By R. W. 
Cartyue, C.1E., and A. J. Carnyne, M.A. Vol. I. By A. J. 
CartyLE. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1903.) 


Ir is almost impossible to criticise this volume adequately, for the whole 
of it is in reality and the greater part is avowedly only introductory. 
Certain defects which seem to adhere to the method of the writer may 
possibly be merely incidental to the preparatory nature of these chapters. 
The lifelessness of the writing may change into vitality when he comes 
to recount the war of Titans between the sacerdotiwm and the regnum, 
while the omission which is the main point for a critic to object against 
the book may very likely be repaired in the next volume. By that 
volume, indeed, the book will stand or fall, and until it appears no 
judgment can be given which is not quite tentative and provisional. 

The great merits of the book so far are its lucidity and fulness. For 
the future it will save the student in a hurry much trouble. Even if he 
does not share the author’s views on all points, he will find gathered in 
the notes a wealth of passages which give all the most important evi- 
dence on the subject. It is also true that this work supplies a want. 
Ever since Mr. Poole opened to many of us the rich mine of medieval 
political thought, it has been clear that a comprehensive survey of the 
whole was an indispensable need of the future. That this survey should 
have been undertaken by two such accurate and level-headed scholars as 
Mr. Carlyle and his brother is a matter for rejoicing. We may be sure 
that they will examine the available evidence ; that we shall be in no 
doubt as to the nature of their conclusions; and that those conclusions 
will be, if not infallible, at least well supported and impossible to ignore. 
The task of interpreting the political theories of past ages, of estimating 
the real tendency of many apparently inconsistent utterances, above all 
of discerning the real proportions of things in men’s minds, is one of 
peculiar difficulty, although its interest is unique. Unless and until he 
does this, no notion of the Weltanschawwng of the middle or any otherage is 
really possible to the student. If Mr. Carlyle can do for the middle ages 
something of what Gierke has done for the latter part of them, he will have 
achieved a masterpiece. So far this book, though useful and erudite, does 
not reach the level of Gierke’s masterly review. It is easier reading, but it 
teaches the reader less. Mr. Carlyle’s pages would not give to a person other- 
wise ignorant of them any real impression of the political world as it ap- 
peared to the minds of the actors in the middle age. He gives us, indeed, 
many but not all the data for reaching such an impression. But the 
net result of these pages is too easy to tabulate to be either attractive or 
deeply instructive to the ordinary reader. All he would say on reading 
this would be that the writers of the ninth century believed these things, 
disbelieved those, were confused about others. Thus this book, while 
it is useful, and in some ways even invaluable, does not quite achieve 
what a history of thought ought to do; it does not, as it should, enable and 
even compel the reader to imagine for himself the mental world of an age 
different from his own alike in its limitations and its ideals. Few 
indeed are the historians of ideas who succeed in doing this, and hence 
they are little read. Janet does not, but Gierke certainly does, and 
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so, to a certain degree, does Mr. Poole. It is hard to deny that this book, 
in spite of its merits, is one of the same order as Janet, although 
superior both by the presence of erudition and the absence of senti- 
mentality and rhetoric. 

It is perhaps a cause, perhaps a consequence, of this defect in method 
that the book suffers under what appears to the writer a grave omission. 
There is no chapter on the De Civitate Dei, and no attempt to estimate 
its influence as a whole on the ideals of the middle age in politics. 
Definitions are peculiarly difficult ; yet, if a definition of the middle ages 
in a phrase be possible, which is doubtful, it is a question whether a 
better one could be found than this: the middle ages is the name given 
to that period during which the De Civitate Dei was the dominant 
influence in the politico-ecclesiastical ideals of the western world. It 
would take a volume to prove this, but the degree in which any writer 
has thrown off medieval influence may well be measured by the degree 
in which his ideals differ from those of the De Civitate Dei. Machiavelli, 
for instance, is wholly modern. Nova Solyma, to take a work which has 
become recently familiar, is medieval in part, i.e. has still some of the 
ideals of Augustine’s work, though its universal character has departed. 
Is not the whole of the political literature of the middle ages, with a few 
exceptions on points of detail, only a commentary on the De Civitate Dei? 
It may be viewed in one way by the anonymous York writer and in another 
by Augustin Trionfo, and yet another by Pierre Dubois, and quite differ- 
ently again by Dante. Yet it is still the same conception which ruled men’s 
minds, and continued to do so till the break-up of the medieval world, 
since which they have been forced to form for themselves a different one 
or do without an ideal altogether. Yet Mr. Carlyle merely quotes the 
De Civitate Dei for its views on one or two points, and even in his inter- 
pretation of these he is, in our opinion, by no means correct. He omits 
to mention a fact whose significance cannot, we think, be overrated, that 
Charles the Great was always reading the book, doubtless because he 
believed his imperial power to be the realisation of Augustine’s ideal. 
The ‘Holy Roman Empire’ was, whatever its faults, the medieval 
tribute to St. Augustine’s greatness as a prophet. Yet Mr. Carlyle not 
obscurely hints that he had little or no influence in the middle ages, 
and omits altogether any general estimate of his conceptions. If it be 
true that the De Monarchia was not a prophecy but an epitaph of 
the medieval empire, it is assuredly not less true that the De Civitate 
was not the epitaph of the ancient empire but a prophecy of the 
medieval. All generalisations on this subject are dangerous, but a 
view such as this would seem indisputable but that Mr. Carlyle by 
implication would dispute it. It may be that this proceeds from his 
view, to be justified in a later volume, in regard to the development of the 
theory of unity in society. Although admitting it to be interesting and 
important, the author says he is not certain ‘whether its historical 
significance has not been to some extent exaggerated—whether scholars 
have not sometimes mistaken the formal or superficial tendencies of 
medieval thought for the fundamental.’ It is impossible at present to 
see quite how much this means, or how it is to be proved. But it does 
perhaps indicate a view of the whole subject, which in part explains the 
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otherwise unaccountable negligence of the importance of St. Augustine— 
an importance which there are reasons for thinking is no less great in the 
political than it has been in the theological world. Reuter’s essay is not 
even discussed. 

This brings up the point on which Mr. Carlyle seems to have gone 
astray. After discussing St. Augustine’s conception of the state and 
comparing it with that of Cicero he declares quite rightly that this con- 
ception of a state, which is a true state, though unjust, is not a mere 
obiter dictum, but represents a permanent thought of the father, and goes 
on to say that this conception remained on the whole without influence 
in the middle ages, and that so far as it had any influence it lay in 
exalting the authority of the civil ruler and his elevation above the 
restrictions of law. Both these statements seem to me to be the reverse © 
of the truth. With regard to the first, it was Augustine’s conception 
which gave birth to the whole aftergrowth of depreciation of the state, 
the commonplace of clericalist writers for centuries, and has had even 
stranger children in modern times. The purely secular state is not 
based on ‘justice.’ What is this but the root idea of Hildebrand 
that kings and princes owe their origin not to God, but the devil, 
and are therefore essentially inferior to the church? Augustine saw 
that it was not possible to deny all claim to the title of ‘ state,’ even ta 
governments that were but magna latrocinia. But in the fullest sense 
of the word states they were not, and he finds the conditions only properly 
fulfilled in the church. The medieval view of the relation of church 
and state, if not defined, is surely adumbrated here. The true state is the 
church ; the secular state is something essentially inferior save and in so 
far asit can be regarded as a department of the church, when governed by 
godly princes and directed by the ecclesiastical powers into the paths that 
make for justice. So far from Augustine being unique in his views, 
there is good reason for regarding the clericalist theory of the respective 
dignity and needs of church and state right through the middle ages 
as merely a development of them. To use a comparison, which may be 
just now in point, Augustine’s conception is the évangile of which the 
embodiment developed in history is the ruling church of Innocent III, 
of the ‘ Unam Sanctam,’ and of Bellarmin. Nor does it really affect 
the argument to prove that the particular passage is not often quoted. 
As to the second point, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Carlyle. The 
theory of the essentially divine authority of the ruler was the medi- 
eval and Reformation form of the belief that the state is inherent 
in the nature of human life, and has higher ends to serve than the 
clericals, whether papalist or presbyterian, would admit. The doctrine of 
the divine right of kings was not as a matter of fact accompanied by the 
notion that they had any moral right to commit injustice, or unaccom- 
panied by the belief that natural law was binding on their consciences. 
It was employed to combat the notion, really, as we have seen, 
Augustinian, that secular polity is essentially undivine, and has a far 
lower sanction than ecclesiastical. No supporter of the imperialist 
position would use Augustine’s definition as an argument, while in 
different words it is exactly this notion which is used as an argument by 
really all the avowed clericalists. The only way in which St. Augustine’s 
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definition may possibly have resembled (it is doubtful if it influenced) 
the absolutist theory is that both views emphasise the transcendent 
importance of public peace, as against all other moral considerations. 
Writers like Hobbes do greatly prefer peace to justice in a community, 
and in so far as Augustine agrees with this he may be said to favour the 
absolutist view. But the animus of the argument for divine right is 
quite different, and is always directed against the notion that the only 
thoroughly just authority is that of the ecclesiastical organisation. 

On one further point it is well to comment, Mr. Carlyle remarks on 
the difficulty of interpreting the statements of Ambrosiaster and Cathulfus 
that ‘the king has the image of God, as the bishop has that of Christ.’ 
I do not pretend to succeed where Mr. Carlyle confessedly fails, but the 
following considerations are suggested: Wyclif was very fond of saying 
that the king represents the divinity, the priest the humanity of Christ, 
and he infers the superiority in jurisdiction of the former. He even 
quotes, as he thinks, from St. Augustine, Dei ymaginem habet rex, sicut 
episcopus Christi (Quaestiones de Vetere Testamento, c. xxxv.) The 
reference to St. Augustine is doubtful; but it seems as though the 
further statement, Oportet vicariwm Christi, sub racione qua Christus, 
per vicarium Christi, sub racione qua Deus, capitaliter requlari, may 
throw some light on this matter. This is from the De Officio Regis, but 
the notion, like all those of Wyclif, constantly recurs in his writings, and 
he explains it elsewhere as meaning that the king represents the 
glorified and therefore ruling Christ, the priest the suffering and there- 
fore submissive Christ. The king, in a word, is the image of the sove- 
reignty, the priest of the wisdom of God. Later on there is a similar 
view. Natural law is regarded by Vasquez as independent of the will 
of God, and existing through the love, i.e. the wisdom, of the divine 
nature. In all these cases God the Father, or the divine nature in 
Christ, is regarded as essentially will, and God the Son, or the human 
nature of Christ, is spoken of as the essence of loving wisdom. It is 
really some distinction of this sort within the divine unity which made 
reasonable to a past generation the view of the Atonement as a transac- 
tion between justice and mercy. 

These criticisms are not intended to indicate depreciation. Mr. 
Carlyle’s book is a real addition to our knowledge of the middle ages, 
and we have good reason to be grateful for it. The more necessary 
is it to indicate the points in which it seems defective. It is to be hoped 
that a later volume will not omit the consideration of the developing 
theories of papal power. In this as in many other respects the church 
is the most important political institution that has ever existed; it needs 
to be considered not merely in its relation to the state. 

J. NEvitte Fiaais. 


L’ Occident a ’ Epoque Byzantine : Goths et Vandales. Par F, MaRTROYE, 
(Paris: Hachette. 1904.) 


Tue title of this book is hardly well chosen, since by the Byzantine epoch 
one would naturally understand the period succeeding the recovery of 
Italy, whereas the narrative here given extends from the fall of the 
Western Empire to the death of Justinian, and deals mainly, as the 
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latter part of the title shows, with the Ostrogothic and Vandal kingdoms, 
the latter, however, being dismissed in one chapter. The work is written 
in a somewhat popular style, and can hardly be said to add much to our 
knowledge of events ; but sources are given throughout, and M. Martroye, 
while following his authorities with great fidelity, has at the same time 
produced an attractive narrative, in which sound judgment and insight are 
often displayed. Especially good is his account of the Vandal persecution, 
which is here stripped of the exaggerations and misrepresentations of 
Victor of Vita, whose untrustworthiness the author shows by several 
striking instances, and places in its true light. Excellent also is the way 
in which he traces the connexion between the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
East and the fortunes of Italy, and this in spite of the fact that his know- 
ledge of Eastern church history is somewhat deficient, as he shows by 
placing the death of Timothy of Alexandria in 587, and by saying that the 
Monophysites honoured the memory of Eutyches. His characterisations 
of Justinian and Theodoric are also worth studying ; but the low estimate 
of Theodoric’s intelligence given on p. 16 is hardly consistent with the 
interesting description of his government and policy in ch. ii. and iii., 
in which indeed the author, by quoting the rhetoric of Cassiodorus as if it 
expressed the real mind of the king, errs rather on the opposite side. The 
chief complaint that I have to make against M. Martroye’s narrative is 
that he takes his authors too literally. For instance, he gives the speeches 
in Procopius as if they were really uttered, and he even begins to do the 
same on passing to Agathias, though, when he finds the Gothic envoys 
haranguing Theodebald about Marius and Camillus, he is compelled to 
insert a note of caution. In the same spirit he describes the Hunnic 
auxiliaries as Massagetae, because Procopius uses that classical term ; and, 
finding Odoacer described sometimes as a Scyth, sometimes as a Rugian, 
he thinks there is an inconsistency, though ‘ Scyth’ was a general term 
for any barbarian. I must also complain of the scanty use of dates, the 
more so as the author is sometimes inconsistent in his chronology, as in 
placing the second capture of Rome on p. 486 in 548 and on p. 493 in 
549, and on p. 486 making Theodebald succeed his father in 547, while 
on p. 517 he says that he had just succeeded at the time of Justinian’s 
embassy, apparently in 551. 

In his use of authorities M. Martroye is often behind the times, 
as when he cites Theophanes and the Gothic war of Procopius in the 
Bonn edition instead of in the texts of De Boor and Comparetti, 
and Evagrius in the Patrologia instead of in the edition of Bidez and 
Parmentier. Again, as he knows the life of St. Sabas only in the Latin 
version (p. 182), it is clear that not only is the edition of Pomyalovskii 
unknown to him, but he has not even used the. Greek text of Combefis ; 
and, as he disputes the authenticity of the Secret History of Procopius, he 
can hardly have any knowledge of the work of Haury, though it must be 
admitted that his doubt as to the authorship of the book does not prevent 
him from giving due weight to its testimony. Lastly, the appendix to 
Marcellinus, cited on p. 556, is not the work of any ancient author at all, as 
he might have learned from Mommsen’s edition, which he elsewhere uses. 
Occasionally we find loose statements, as that Theodoric ruled the whole 
of Spain (p. 107) and that every bishop (surely ‘ patriarch ’ is meant) had to 
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notify his election to the patriarchs (p. 115). Again, the imperial guards 
should not be called ‘ praetorian guards ’ (p. 410), and the distinction made 
between Illyrian and Roman troops (p. 489) needs explanation. Other 
points that may be mentioned are that the identification of Chlodovech’s 
victory over the Alamans with the battle of Tolbiac (p. 37) is exceedingly 
doubtful, that Gregory’s legend as to the reason of the enmity of the 
Frankish kings to Sigismund is not worth mentioning even as a dit-on, 
and that the absence of Chlodovech’s name in the fasti (p. 58) does not 
prove that he was not given the rank of consul. Further, the statement 
that the eastern patriarchs made use of dogmatic subtleties in order to 
assert their independence of the pope (p. 112) shows rather a strange 
conception of the history of the papal power; the statements as to 
Lilybaeum on pp. 6 and 36 seem inconsistent; and the reason for giving 
the epitaph on Butilin in a Latin version instead of as it is found in 
Agathias is not easy to discover. M. Martroye has also committed the 
common error of calling Hunneric’s wife Eudoxia instead of Eudocia 
(p. 218). The period of 96 or 97 years ascribed to the Vandal occupation 
of Carthage (489-583) may be regarded asa slip (p. 241), as also the 
statement that Gelimer was son of Genzo (p. 241), and the substitution 
of Antioch for Constantinople on p. 304. ‘Cabab’ (p. 219) is no doubt 
a misprint. If, as is to be hoped will be the case, the book obtains 
a second edition, a map of Italy should be added, and (a still more 
unfortunate omission) an index. E. W. Brooks. 


A Life of St. Patrick (Colgan’s ‘ Tertia Vita’). Edited by J. B. Bury, 
Litt.D., LL.D. (‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ 
XXXIL, oc. 8.) (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 1903.) 


Ir would not be easy to exaggerate the accuracy, insight, and com- 
pleteness with which Professor Bury has accomplished the task which 
he has imposed upon himself. In his Trias Thawmaturga in 1645-7 
Colgan printed seven lives of St. Patrick, two of them in the Irish and 
five in the Latin language. To such of them as were anonymous Colgan, 
writing in uncritical times, assigned very early and impossible authors 
and dates. The Tertia Vita was assigned by him, after reviewing various 
suggestions as to the authorship, to St. Benignus, successor of St. Patrick 
in the see of Armagh. It is this life which Professor Bury has now 
taken in hand, subjecting it to a searching examination, and eventually 
assigning it to what may henceforth be accepted as its settled date, the 
second half of the ninth century. 

There are four known manuscripts of the Tertia Vita. B is the 
‘Codex Biburgensis’ of the monastery of Biburg, in Bavaria, from which 
Colgan printed. We should have been glad of a little more information 
as to the date, character, and history of this manuscript than is given to 
us either by Colgan or Sir T. D. Hardy or Professor Bury. But of the 
other three manuscripts Professor Bury gives the fullest account. They 
are O, a late twelfth or early thirteenth century manuscript in the 
Bodleian library; C, a thirteenth-century manuscript, once at Bury 
St. Edmunds, now in the university library at Cambridge ; D, a thirteenth- 
century manuscript, once belonging to the monastery of Jervaux and now 
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in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Of these O and C are classed 
together by means ofa very tell-tale interpolation in cap, 88 (pp. 202, 258), 
which not only shows their affinity but also connects them with Glaston- 
bury. From these two manuscripts Professor Bury reconstructs and 
restores a text which he calls g. The reconstruction is most cleverly 
done. We fear that we must not give the details, which are explained 
lucidly and at length on pp. 203-6. But our author performs a 
more complicated and more difficult task still in reconstructing an 
original and lost manuscript, which he calls d, out of B and D. It 
is a more complicated task, because the scribe of B dealt with 
an older and now lost manuscript of the Tertia Vita (B') as an 
editor rather than a copyist. The process adopted is explained on 
pp. 206-9. Further still, Professor Bury does not reconstruct, but he 
gives hints for the reconstruction of a still older and still longer lost 
manuscript w, the common original of g and d; this he proves on inter- 
nal evidence to have been a West-British copy of an older Irish Life of 
St. Patrick. The Tertia Vita exhibits a curious interpolation about 
St. Patrick’s interview with St. Martin (pp. 212-29), with a reference to a 
Tamerensis, or by dittography Tamerenensis, insula. As this interpolation is 
found in all the manuscripts of the Tertia Vita, it may be inferred that it 
is as old as w. Professor Bury identifies this island with the island of 
St. Nicholas in the Plymouth Sound, Tamerensis being a scribal error for 
Tamarensis ; shows that it was St. Martin and not St. Patrick who was 
directed to go thither; and finds herein a South-West-British origin for 
the Patrick-Martin legends. They were embodied in w, which was the 
channel through which they reached Ireland, and found their way into 
purely Irish manuscripts. There is a yet further proof of the connexion 
of the Tertia Vita with Glastonbury to which we should be glad to refer, 
but we have said enough to prove the importance of this contribution 
to Patrician hagiology. The work is a towr de force, and the introduction 
an intellectual treat, which few besides Professor Bury would have been 
capable of giving us. F. E. Warren. 


English Literature: an Illustrated Record. By Ricnarp GARNETT, 
C.B., LL.D., and Epmunp Gossse, M.A., LL.D. Four volumes. 
(London: Heinemann. 1903.) 


A ‘ popunaR history ’ intended for the ‘ general reader’ makes a claim and 
incurs responsibility not less than the most pedantic treatise. This 
‘illustrated record’ in four large volumes has done much to fulfil 
its promise. The pictures, though not quite evenly distributed, are 
full of instruction. Pages from medieval manuscripts, accurately repro- 
duced, will tell more than a shipload of handbooks, and bring the reader 
into new relations with the past. This kind of illustration hitherto has 
been practised in some other countries more skilfully than in England; 
even now this record hardly equals the German work of Kénnecke, in 
which the whole progress of German literature is shown in examples, from 
the Codex Argenteus down to the title-pages of modern books. There 
is some want of regularity here in the way the specimens are produced ; 
different methods are employed ; e.g. Beowulf is copied in a rough way, 
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not like the example from the Cedmon MS. in the Bodleian, which has 
been done with care and success. The last volume contains a very useful 
transliteration, and in some cases translation, of the more ancient docu- 
ments. This is well done, and corrects some of the errors of description 
in the first volume. The value of the illustrations naturally and inevi- 
tably varies ; it must necessarily be greater in the earlier stages ; an auto- 
graph of Byron or Scott is interesting, but not in the same way instruc- 
tive as the writing of Dan Michel of Northgate. There are some editorial 
faults in the later volumes ; for instance, the so-called ‘Gulf of Spezzia,’ 
by Stothard, shows mountains, a great river, a castle on a hill, but the 
gulf is not provided for readers of the life of Shelley. Yet with whatever 
drawbacks the aspect of the book is generous enough to make one 
ashamed of grudging. ‘Popular’ though it be, there are few students 
too learned to profit by its specimen pages from old books. There is a 
freedom and splendour about some of the copies of manuscripts which 
may dispel the gloom of examinations, and possibly direct some readers 
to the things themselves in the great libraries. 

Mr. Garnett’s story in the first volume is fluent and easily read ; there 
is much in it to attract and hold the attention. The writer’s wide read- 
ing and quick sense have enabled him to deal lightly with a large mass 
of books and a number of different authors. It is not always, however, 
that the opinions are justified and the history sound. The following 
statements, for example, need correction :— 


[Of Beowulf] ‘Ten Brink . . . declares the dialect to be Wessex of the best 
period of the language.’ 

[The chansons de geste] ‘ were composed in what are now called alexandrine 
lines of ten or twelve syllables, three syllables to a foot.’ 

‘ No one seems to have thought of turning the alliterative staves into rhymed 


metre until, “ with a leap and a bound, the swift anapaests thronged”’ in at the 
Restoration.’ 


These are matters of fact, as to which certainty is possible. On ques- 
tions of poetical value this part of the history seems occasionally to offer 
rather strange opinions, as that the Anglo-Saxon poem on the Deserted 
City ‘reaches out a hand to Caius Marius on one side and to the author of 
Love among the Ruins on the other.’ After the first surprise, however, 
there is something pleasant in the encounter of Marius and Mr. Brown- 
ing. Another difficult piece of criticism is on Layamon. ‘ This is quite 
in the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon lay of Brunnanburh, and proves that our 
poet might well have been a skald if he had flourished at a fitting period, 
while the Brut might have been no unworthy pendant to the Faery Queen 
could the author have sat at the feet of Spenser.’ Is this fair to the gentle 
reader? ‘To be lured to the Brut is bad enough in itself, but to find 
the Brut dissolving into something that would be like a skald, if it did 
not resemble Spenser, is surely more than one was prepared for. 

In the second volume Mr. Garnett brings the record down to the 
death of Shakespeare. The quality of his work is much the same as in 
the earlier part. He is quick to make use of fresh discoveries, as is 
shown in his account of the newly found source of The Tempest, a 
Spanish novel containing the same plot. Unfortunately histories of 
literature, like other histories, are bound to repeat a number of well- 
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known things; here Mr. Garnett is less to be trusted. In Troilus and 
Cressida, it is said, ‘Shakespeare ignores Homer and follows the 
medieval romances.’ Mr. Garnett does not refer to Chaucer’s poem in 
this connexion; is it meant to be included among ‘the medieval 
romances’? And what can have prompted the assertion that Shake- 
speare ignores Homer in this play? He did not find Thersites in the 
same ‘medieval romance’ as Pandarus. Where accuracy is required, as 
in the description of forms of verse or prose, Mr. Garnett is seldom 
successful. He makes remarks on the form of Sidney’s sonnet, hopelessly 
confused and baffling; his account of Euphuism repeats or suggests all 
the old mistaken opinions about that sort of rhetoric, without excuse, for 
if any literary device admits of clear description it is the structure of 
Lyly’s sentences. Why should it not be described accurately? The 
wrong description is not very amusing to the careless reader, and to the 
student it is an offence. Nor is there evidence of much more care with 
regard to weightier matters. The Advancement of Learning is dismissed 
as a mere contribution to science. ‘The greatness of the book,’ we are 
told, ‘consists in its being the first serious attempt to enthrone the 
empirical principle in natural philosophy.’ No reckoning is made of 
its philosophical enthusiasm, its discussion of false learning, its repetition, 
amplified and ennobled, of the ideas of Utopia. Bacon’s survey of the 
various sciences is described as ‘most instructive.’ The magnificent 
book might have been commended otherwise than in such dispirited and 
perfunctory phrases. There are omissions; e.g. there is no mention of 
Alexander Scott nor of Alexander Montgomerie, though there were few 
poets to rival them in their own day, 

In the latter part of the second volume, and in the third, ‘ From 
Milton to Johnson,’ both history and criticism are more thoroughly 
weighed. Mr. Gosse’s plan is biographical: the lives of the authors are 
preceded by general statements showing their position with regard to the 
literary fashions of their time. Mr. Gosse has dealt already with his 
present subject in different forms—in his Seventeenth-Century Studies, 
his history of Highteenth-Century Literature, his admirable description 
of the school of Waller and Denham (From Shakespeare to Pope), and 
elsewhere. He is familiar with the whole of it, and writes from full 
knowledge, with ease and security. On some points we might be inclined 
to challenge his opinion. Mr. Gosse seems to exaggerate in his condem- 
nation of the later Elizabethan drama before the closing of the theatres, 
and in his depreciating of the lyrical contemporaries of Herrick. Marino 
and Gongora ought to be forbidden to appear any more in this part of 
history. One would not judge from Mr. Gosse’s brief sentence that 
Crashaw’s translation of Marino is one of his sanest productions, and 
nearest to the rhetoric of Dryden—poetry that Byron would gladly have 
owned : 

Art thou not Lucifer, he to whom the droves 
Of stars that gild the morn in charge were given ? 


The biographical scheme, it is true, is hard to work along with 
historical generalisations, and in this case Marvell, who might have 
helped to restore the credit of poetry before the Restoration, is absent, 
because he is wanted later. Hudibras is rather hardly treated—‘a 
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barbarous and ribald production of small literary value,’"—and so is the 
prose of Milton, in a less peremptory way. In the later part of the volume 
no reckoning is made of Hurd’s contributions to the romantic school, 
such as his contrast of ‘ fine fabling’ with ‘ good sense,’ still unsurpassed as 
a summary criticism of the two great opposite parties. But theseremarks 
do no more than show that Mr. Gosse’s history has many points in it 
about which it would be pleasant to debate, and leave unquestioned the 
success of his narrative. The fourth volume, ‘ From Johnson to Tenny- 
son,’ appears in some places to be rather ill-proportioned. Burke comes 
in late, and is dismissed rather too lightly for so great a name. Nor are 
the illustrative pieces always chosen with sufficient care. Scott's 
poetry is not well represented by three short passages of which one is the 
boat song, ‘Hail to the Chief,’ and another the ballad of ‘ Young 
Lochinvar.’ It is true that among the specimens of his handwriting 
there is the copy of another poem, more notable perhaps than these, ‘ The 
Sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill.’ Taking the history as 4 whole, it is 
impossible to praise it without rather large reservations. It is not 
accurate, and it is not remarkably well arranged ; but it is written in a 
lively way, and calls attention to many things not touched on in other 
histories. Of the illustrations enough has been said. W. P. Ker. 


Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores, 1195-1479. Edited from the 
Original Manuscript at Caprington Castle, Kilmarnock, by the 
Right Rev. Joun Dowpen, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh : 
University Press. 1903.) 


THE publication of the Chartulary of Lindores Abbey marks the first 
excursion of the Scottish History Society into the region of medieval 
history, and we sincerely hope that it will soon be followed by others. 
Nothing could be better than the way in which the bishop of Edinburgh 
has performed his duties as editor. His modesty and the generosity 
with which he acknowledges his obligations to other scholars are fitting 
adjuncts to his exact knowledge and scrupulous accuracy. It would be 
difficult to find a better example of the infinite capacity for taking 
pains than his notes on ‘The Legal Authorities cited in the Opinions’ 
(* Appendix V.’) 

Lindores was founded by Earl David of Huntingdon, brother of 
William the Lion, a.p. 1191-5, and most of the documents included in 
the Chartulary belong to the end of the twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The greater part of the Chartulary was written about 1260, 
though some documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
added. Itis far from complete, and it is quite possible that another 
volume existed, which may some time come to light. In an appendix (III.) 
Dr. Dowden gives references to eighty-one charters and writs not found 
in the Chartulary. A good many of these have already been printed in 
the so-called Chartulary of Lindores, issued by the Abbotsford Club in 
1841 ; but the earliest and one of the most interesting of them is here 
printed by Dr. Dowden for the first time in Appendix I. It dates from 
about 1191, and throws some light on the relations between the abbot of 
Kelso and the new church of St. Andrew of Lindores, which is often 
described as de ordine Kelkoensi—a phrase which deserved more than a 
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passing note.! Dr. Dowden examines the story that Earl David went on 
the third crusade and founded the abbey of Lindores as a thank-offering 
for his escape from shipwreck, and rejects it as ‘ wholly fictitious.’ In his 
learned introduction he draws attention to a number of points in ecclesi- 
astical history which are illustrated in the Chartulary. Among these 
we may mention the references to schools at Dumblain, Muthill, and 
perhaps Methven. The interesting suggestion is made that these schools 
—which were not monastic—were a survival of the ancient Celtic 
Christianity. 

We also learn (adds the editor *) that the chapter of Dunkeld had been 
accustomed to receive ‘ conveth ’ and rent out of the lands of a place called 
Rathengothen, ad opus Macleins et Scoloccorwm. Here the scoloc or scolog 
of Celtic records is very apparent; and it has been suggested that the word 
Macleins is here not a proper name but the Gaelic equivalent of ‘ scholars.’ 


We find the bishop of Aberdeen fighting the cause of the vicars of 
his diocese against the monasteries at the same time that Grostete was 
fighting the same cause in England. Appeal was made to Rome, and 
two bulls of Innocent IV relating to the matter are contained in the 
Chartulary. (It is worth noticing that of the fifteen papal bulls tran- 
scribed in the Chartulary only one is noticed by Mr. Bliss as recorded in 
the extant papal registers.) Dr. Dowden. gives some very interesting 
figures about 1275, showing the revenues of the churches in Garioch, 
which were ‘ appropriate ’ of the Abbey of Lindores, and the proportion 
of the revenues which went respectively to the rector (i.e. the abbey) and 
to the vicars.» The vicar’s stipend was often much below the legal mini- 
mum of ten marks.‘ 

Each document is followed by a very useful summary or translation, 
though one may sometimes quarrel with Dr. Dowden’s English equiva- 
lents of more or less technical terms ; e.g. ‘converts’ is misleading as a 
translation of conversi. The volume contains three facsimiles of the 
text in different hands, and representations of the impressions of a 
number of seals connected with the abbey. The index is good, but not 
faultless. A. G. Lirrte. 


Calendar of the Charter Rolls. Vol. I. 1226-1257. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 19038.) 


Yet another series of the Record Office Calendars begins with this 
volume, which enjoys the advantage of a preface by the deputy keeper of 
the records, under whose superintendence it has been prepared. In addi- 
tion to describing the character of the charter rolls and the work that has 
hitherto been done on them this preface contains the interesting 
announcement of ‘a proposed itinerary of the kings of England,’ for 
which the Office, we believe, is making a list of all the royal charters in 
print. This isan undertaking long desired by the student. The contents 
of this volume, of which the text has been prepared by Mr. Trimmer and Mr. 
Crump, and the indices by the latter, are chiefly of interest to the historian 
for the borough charters enrolled. The student is familiar with the 

1 See pp. 2. 7, 128, 130-2, 233. 2 P. liv, no. xxxiii. 

2 P. xlvii. seq. * Pi 2'tv. 
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difficulty of consulting and comparing these documents, even when in 
print, owing to their scattered publication, so that those here given, 
either textually or in abstracts, are very welcome. The principle adopted 
is to print in full only those ‘that are not known to have been printed 
already,’ so that it would seem to have been overlooked that Richard’s 
charter to Colchester is printed in Morant’s well-known history of that 
town, and his charter to Bath in The Municipal Records of Bath, which 
also contains a fine facsimile of the original document. A list of all 
these borough charters will be found in the index of subjects. Charters 
of Richard as count of Poitou to a Bordeaux hospital, and of Edward I, 
in his father’s lifetime, to Bergerac, remind us that the king’s Aquitanian 
dominions figure at times in this volume. One may call attention to the 
curious grant, 11 May 1209, by John to the men of Dorset and Somerset, 
remitting the increase of their ferm, and promising to appoint a resident 
sheriff, to an ordinance against wreckers in 1236, to the official acknow- | 
ledgment (1257) that John’s heart was buried at Croxton Abbey, and to 
the mention of the render of a wax candle yearly to Westminster Abbey 
‘at the altar of Holy Trinity, where St. Edward saw the king of the 
Danes drowned.’ Aaron of York is appointed, 28 Dec. 1236, ‘ chief rabbi 
of all the Jews in all England,’ but in 1241-2 we have curious entries (un- 
indexed) of Jews being ‘ hung’ at Norwich for circumcising a Christian boy, 
while other wealthy Jews were forfeited and hanged in 1257 ‘ for the alleged 
crucifixion of a boy at Lincoln.’ Among the names that occur in these 
charters Peter, the barber of Simon de Montfort, suggests to the historian 
the heraldic expert at Evesham fight, and an Alard is found at Winchelsea 
in 1242 adding to his lands and wealth. Legal and customary terms 
abound in these charters, and are conveniently grouped in the index of 
subjects. Some of them seem to have baffled the compilers; the plaga 
and mahin, for instance, are obviously ‘ wounding,’ and ‘ mayhem,’ and the 
chaccer a establie of a Merton Abbey charter (p. 28) must be the hunting 
service described as stabilitio venationis in the neighbouring county of 
Berkshire, and elsewhere in Domesday. Under ‘ gild merchant’ we have 
a reference to that of London (which appears to be otherwise unknown '), 
but none to that of Bath. An Evesham Abbey charter, assigned to 
1100-1109, is remarkable for its grant of a porthus to Stow-on-the-Wold 
and for its clause on scutage and knight service. 

It is, however, for local history that these charters are of special value, 
and it is from the topographer’s standpoint, therefore, that I would 
examine the volume. As compared with the publications of the old 
Record Commission these Calendars possess the great advantage for the 
student of supplying him in the indexes with identifications of the places 
named in the text, and, although we may not have attained such ex- 
cellence in this department as the French, the deputy keeper’s staff has 
accomplished admirable work with the help of the large reference library 
that the office has now acquired. It is because we must all wish to see 
this standard upheld that I would call attention to certain deficiencies 
that impair the value of this volume. The example set by Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Bickley in their Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British 


(' The document was printed by Mr. Crump in thig Review, vol. xviii. 315.— 
Ep. £.H.R.] 
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Museum has here been wisely followed by giving at the end a list 
classified under counties of the places mentioned in the charters. Those 
names which have admittedly defied identification are only some 174, but one 
need not visit a reference library to solve some of these puzzles without 
much difficulty. Of the first three names on the list ‘ Ansford ’ is that 
not of a place, but of a tenant,' and ‘Awelton’ is Alton, Hants, 
to the history of which place we have here an addition. Looking down 
the list one notes ‘Dunham,’ which is Dunham, Notts ;? ‘ Eling,’ which 
is Eling, Hants;* ‘Hinton,’ which is Cherry Hinton; and ‘Hu- 
waldesfeld,’ which is Hewelsfield, Glouc. ‘Halebode’ is the name of a 
man, not of a place, and so of course is ‘ Restold.’ ‘Hansted’ should be 
read ‘ Hausted,’ and is Halstead, Essex.‘ ‘Shouttinge’ and ‘Suldrope’ are 
the adjacent parishes of Knotting® and Souldrop, Beds.> ‘ Pertinges’ 
and ‘ Walton’ (‘ Watton’ in the document) are the Aguillon manors of 
Perching, in Edburton, Sussex,® and Watton, Herts. ‘Rammesham’ is 
the medieval form of Rampisham, Dorset, a great Arsic manor ;’ and 
‘Shiperige would be Sharpridge, in Broad Hinton. ‘ Wargheburn’ is 
the ‘ Wargeburn ’ of the Testa, the ‘ Wergeborne’ of Domesday —that is, 
Warnborough, Hants.’ ‘Werdeford’ is Woodsford, Dorset,? and 
*Thorendiss’ is Thornage, Norfolk. ‘Shipdham’ and ‘ Radenhal’ are 
identified in that county by the text itself. 

When we turn from the ‘ unidentified ’ names to those arranged under 
counties a surprise awaits us. Under Essex there is no attempt to 
identify ‘ Alewardtun’ or ‘Tipeden,’ though they are correct forms for 
Alderton and Debden, in Loughton. Neither ‘Hernestede,’ ‘ Caunsted,’ 
* Luthebyr,’ nor ‘ Startford ’ is identified ; the Ashingdon discovered in two 
charters is not that place, but Assington, Suffolk, and the (Great) Melton 
(Meauton), Norfolk, of one of them is there unindexed, and elsewhere 
identified as Maldon, while Clifton, similarly placed under Essex, happens 
to be in Beds. Rivenhall, however, is transplanted from Essex into 
Herts. The ‘ Topefeud’ of Suffolk can, it will be found, be identified 
with Toppesfield, in Hadleigh and Layham. Trotton and ‘ Tratinton,’ 
Sussex, which are the same place, are separately entered in the classified 
and in the general index. ‘Benenden ’ (lege Bevenden) is Bevendean, and 
‘La Grave’ is not Boxgrove but Graves, in Oving. It is startling to 
find Alard le Fleming’s Gloucestershire manor of Sapperton lightly 
transferred to ‘ Sussex,’ apparently because Alard happened to hold also 
at Pulborough. In the same way Sutton, Surrey,!” is converted into 
* Sutton Basset, Northants,’ apparently because the grantee was a Basset’! 


! Feudal England, pp. 160-1. 2 Testa, p.18; Peerage Studies, pp. 175-9. 

% Testa, p. 237. 4 Feudal Aids, ii. 166. 

5 Testa, p. 243; Feudal Aids, i. 5, 9. 

® Testa, p. 222. The descent of the manors has been elaborately treated by 
Stapleton in his preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus. 

* Feversham, Kent, is a Record Office identification of it (Red Book, p. 1282). 
The actual proof in the case of the charter is that it names a Thomas de Periton as 
the tenant temp. Hen. I and Hen. II, and that a Thomas de Periton then held a 
knight’s fee of Arsic (ibid. p. 304). 

8 Victoria History of Hampshire, vol. i. ® Testa, p. 163. 

'° Ibid. pp. 225, 227; Red Book, p. 560. 

" To take another class of names, ‘Bradwell,’ Essex, and ‘ Hanworth,’ Linc., 
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But there is yet a third class of unidentified names which one only 
finds by accident on glancing through the index. Such are ‘Aystan, 
Essex,’ which the * Eistane’ of p. 279 shows to be Great Easton; 
‘Elreton,’ identical with the ‘Alreton’ of the ‘unidentified’ list; 
‘ Tradint,’ which is again Trotton, Sussex: ‘ Isneye,’ which is Easneye, 
in Herts; ‘and ‘ Wytheley,’ which is Whitley by Coventry. Perhaps 
the climax is reached in ‘ Sinles, co. York,’ and ‘ Wath, co. York,’ which 
represent between them Snilesworth (Moor). When I add that neither 
‘Chauton’ (p. 280) nor Winkfield (‘ Wenckefeud’) on p. 344, nor 
Thurlaston on p. 85 is indexed at all, it will be seen, I think, that 
the whole index requires to undergo expert revision, as was done, I 
believe, with one volume of the ‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds.’ An 
exhaustive examination is bound to bring more errors than these to 
light, especially with the fine office library at hand to consult. When 
this is done it should be noted that the name of William ‘de Salt 
les Dames’ is not territorial, but a most interesting French version of 
Domesday’s Deus salvet dominas, as can be shown by manorial descent. 
The appearance of a son of Guy as a ‘son of Wydon’ is doubtless a slip, 
but one knows not who has disguised Engenulfus de Gresley as ‘ Euge- 
millus.’ An important charter grants Fobbing and Westerhaz: as they 
had been held de Matilda regina, who must have been Stephen's queen, as 
they were Boulogne manors. She is identified, however, ag the queen of 
Henry I. And surely ‘le Ryn, Ireland,’ is a poor identification of that 
‘land in Ireland called “‘ le Ryn,” late of Magorman’ (sic), which became 
Gormanston.'? This important calendar will lose much of its value 
unless the work of identification is more scientifically done. 

J. Horace Rounp. 


Quesiti e Ricerche di Storiografia Fiorentina. Da Pietro SantINt. 
(Florence: Seeber. 1903.) 


Tx1s volume contains the results of Signor Santini’s researches among 
the ancient chronicles of Florence anterior to Villani, which were under- 
taken by him with the object of making a collection of the earliest 
sources of Florentine history. The libraries of Florence are peculiarly 
rich in manuscripts of early anonymous chronicles. These have as a 
rule no independent value in the parts which deal with the more remote 
events, their accounts of these times being more or less copied from one 
another or from a common original; but their records increase in 
interest and value as they approach more nearly to the chroniclers’ own 
times. Owing to the fact that many of these chronicles exist only in 
comparatively recent copies—recent, that is, in relation to the date when 
Giovanni Villani was compiling his chronicle—it is not always easy 
to determine whether any given chronicle was one of the sources utilisea 
by Villani, or whether, on the other hand, this same chronicle is not a 
mere worthless compilation from the work of the great Florentine 


are not identifications, for Bradwell-‘ on-Sea’ and ‘ Potter’ Hanworth are distinct from 
their namesakes in those counties, while Broughton and Broughton-on-the-Brant are 
confused in Lincolnshire. 

‘2 4th Report Historical MSS. Comm. p. 573. 
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chronicler. After briefly glancing at the important labours of Scheffer- 
Boichorst and of Hartwig on the Florentine chronicles anterior to Villani, 
Signor Santini proceeds to give a detailed account of a cronichetta 
anonima which is contained in one of the miscellaneous manuscripts 
preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence. This chronicle was 
composed, or at any rate completed, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The last entry is under the year 1821, the year of Dante’s 
death ; the records of the previous twenty years are very full and minute, 
and have every appearance of having been the work of a writer who was 
describing events contemporary with himself. The importance of this 
chronicle has hitherto been overlooked, owing to the fact that at the 
end of it an entry has been added recording an event of the year 1415, 
thus giving a careless observer the impression that the manuscript con- 
tained merely a fifteenth-century compilation of little or no importance. 
Signor Santini, however, shows that the original chronicle ends with the 
year 1821, and that the subsequent entry is in a different and much later 
hand. Signor Santini draws attention to an interesting personal note 
in this chronicle. When the compiler has occasion, under the year 
1258, to record the expulsion of the uncompromising Ghibelline family, 
the Uberti, from Florence, he writes, ‘and the Uberti never returned— 
no, nor never shall,’ showing himself to be an ardent Guelf. To the 
same strong partisan feeling must be attributed the suppression in this 
chronicle of several of the most important particulars of the political 
dealings of the pope with the emperor, the hated Frederick II. Not the 
least valuable portion of Signor Santini’s volume consists in a carefully 
printed text of this hitherto unpublished cronichetta. To the student 
of Dante it will have a special interest, as many of the persons and 
events mentioned in the Divina Commedia will be found recorded in its 
pages, though it would be rash to assert that anything new is added to 
our knowledge of them. In the course of his account of several of the 
other early chronicles, and of their relations to one another, Signor 
Santini observes on the remarkable popularity among the Florentines of 
the chronicle of Martin of Troppau (Martinus Polonus). At the present 
time there are no fewer than fifteen manuscripts of it in the public 
libraries of Florence, besides others containing the Italian translation. 
In the historiography of Tuscany this chronicle plays an important part, 
as it furnished much of their material to the early Tuscan chroniclers. 
In an appendix Signor Santini gives a detailed description of each of the 
Florentine manuscripts of the original, in order to rectify an omission of 
Weiand, the editor of Martinus Polonus, by whom they were over- 
looked. The author is to be congratulated on having accomplished in this 
volume a careful piece of work, which will greatly lighten the labours of 
those who come after him. We have noticed a misprint on p. 17, 
‘Thabaille’ for ‘Chabaille’ as the name of the editor of Brunetto 
Latini’s Trésor. A scanty table of contents at the end of the book is 
labelled ‘ Indice ’—there is no index, which is a serious omission in a 
work of this kind. PaGcet TOYNBEE. 
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Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield. Vol. 1.,1274 to 1297 (Yorkshire 
Archeological Society, Record Series, vol. xxix.) Edited by W. P. 
Battpon, F.S8.A. (Printed for the Society. 1901.) 


Notice of this volume has been delayed in the hope that the second 
volume, with the postponed introduction, would soon be forthcoming ; 
but, as more time seems likely to elapse than was anticipated, an interim 
notice is desirable. The lords of the great Yorkshire manor which had 
the borough of Wakefield as head to its many members were the earls of 
Surrey, and at the time when these court rolls were being kept John de 
Warenne was reluctantly telling the king what his franchises were and by 
what warrant be held them, instead of defending them, as he threatened, 
by his rusty sword. The rolls show what those franchises were like when 
in full working order, and contain notices of a considerable number of in- 
teresting customs. The steward gave seisin by a rod which had a white 
and a black head, and with the white head he gave seisin to an incoming 
tenant, quia albus erat in colore. There is a valuable reference to the 
retrait féodal and to the retrait lignager, the point of which has been 
marred in the editor’s translation. One Elias promised never to let or 
alienate a certain piece of land except to the man of whom he received it, 
or to such of his next of kin as would pay Elias as much as any other 
purchaser would offer (p. 61). Another entry brings out the rule that a 
woman’s compurgators must be men and not women, a point on which 
legal doctrine was not clearly decided. It is interesting to find that 
affidation (troth-plight) was held to legitimate the offspring born before 
the celebration of an ecclesiastical ceremony (1286). As Professor Mait- 
land has pointed out, Bracton held this, which the court rolls affirm to 
be consuetudo patrie, to be the common law. There is acurious passage : 
Item dicunt quod C. filia R. ad ecclesiam stipata est sine licencia. Ideo 
lechyrwite ; finivit vid. There is evidence that merchet could be used 
for lechyrwite; here the ad ecclesiam seems to point to the use of 
lechyrwite for merchet. That the word legergildwm could slip from the 
pen of the writer of the archetype of the Leges Henrici Primi [11, 14] in 
@ very inappropriate connexion Dr. Liebermann has shown. The ad 
ecclesiam makes it difficult to believe in Mr. Baildon’s emendation of 
stipata. He may, however, defend his emendation by the entry which 
follows immediately upon the one under discussion: Dicwnt quod uxor 
Ricardi ad ecclesiam braciavit contra assisam, for which offence the fine 
is likewise 6d. 

The earl exacted a ‘ principal ’—that is, the best chattel—here his best 
cow and half a cow and half a bullock—from a tenant dying intestate 
(pp. 256, 260). The use of the word ‘principal’ for a ‘corse present,’ 
which was lay and not ecclesiastical, seems to have puzzled the editor; 
but the taking of such ‘principals’ was no great rarity.! The hold of 


' Ann. Dunst. p. 408 has ‘ nomine herietti seu principalis.’ The practice of taking 
half of an animal as heriot, the other half being left as the parson’s principal, is thus 
explained by a passage in an unprinted Kidderminster custumal : ‘ Nullus dominus 
neque rector habebit de aliquo tenente . . . heriectum mortuum dum est heriectum 
vivum. Et si tenens non habet nisi unicum heriectum ad valenciam vi. d. vel majus, 
quamvis sit porcus, debet partiri inter dominum et rectorem, et si infra vi. d. non 
rebet partiri, sed dominus habebit totum.’ 
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the intestate’s heirs upon his chattels had once been very feeble. When 
the marriage portion of a dead daughter reverted to the mother (a case 
of the droit de retour) the earl claims a moiety as aid (p. 270). The rolls 
show him as a hard landlord, or perhaps we should rather say that they 
show his agents as careful to exact the whole of his dues. Many persons 
were fined for collecting nuts, one for not collecting the lord’s wood apples 
(poma bosct) carefully, whereby the earl lost two hogsheads of cider. 
Few of his villains lived out their year and day in the boroughs of 
Pontefract or Wakefield in safety, to judge from the many entries of re- 
capture. More than one excited litigant is fined for his multiloquiwm 
in court. On the other hand the earl or his agent was liberal in his 
grants of leave to take up waste lands. The inconveniences of the open 
field system are illustrated by a case in which a man brings an action on 
the score that he was going along the highroad or a pathway, where he 
had a perfect right to go, when the defendant came and stopped his way, 
so that his horse ran off with a load of bread. The defendant urges that 
the man was going across a field sown with rye, and the inquest says 
that the plaintiff did go into a sown field, which was not prohibited 
(p. 281). 

The sale of live stock and hides is banned into the Wakefield market, 
that the earl’s mark may be seen upon them; and persons other than 
the keepers of the live stock are assigned to watch over the sale (p. 97). 
(By the misplacement of a comma the passage has presented a needless 
difficulty to the translator.) In another passage (p. 14) referring to a doe- 
skin believed to have been wrongfully come by, a slight correction makes 
sense. The text is printed et illo sciente et cogitante hoc male adquisit ; 
negavit (translated, ‘and knowing and scheming he wrongfully acquired 
it’). The text should probably run hoc male adquisitum, negavit (‘knowing 
it to be wrongfully acquired, he refused it’), There is a case (p. 272) which 
shows forcibly the risk of bringing the accusation of the possession of 
stolen goods. Honest purchase in open market was proved, and there- 
upon the unfortunate complainant was dismissed to prison. 

There are a few interesting references to the church. There was a 
complaint that the vicar of Halifax (part of the manor) was levying a new 
custom on the whole parish ; the parishioners were accustomed to give one 
calf as a tithe on seven, and he asks for one out of six, ‘and they may 
nowise count till they come to ten, as they used to do,’ and the same of 
lambs. They can get no remedy except through the earl’s bailiffs. In 
another case the plaintiff has preferred to sue for a debt in the consistory 
court at York, to the earl’s prejudice, and is fined accordingly. The 
Official of York (not officer, as translated) interferes in another case to 
get a defendant pardoned. 

The scheme of the book has been to print first a large section of the 
roll in Latin, then to translate, and then to give the remainder of the 
roll in English only. It would have been preferable to have the trans- 
lation under the Latin. Mr. Baildon has not made his own copy, and 
the consequences have been somewhat disastrous. In spite of a long list 
of corrigenda many disfiguring mistakes remain. The editorial work is 
not up to the learned author’s usual standard. A number of mistakes 
spring from the misapprehension of the force of the word debere, ‘ to be 
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said to.’ Professor Maitland’s Gloucester Pleas (p. 154) teach that 
meaning. Mr. Baildon renders deberet plancasse domum, ‘ ought to have 
boarded a house.’ It should be ‘was said to have barred the entry to 
a house’ (see plancare in Du Cange). Qui debuerant eos per patriam is 
more likely ‘as was charged against them by the jury,’ than ‘who 
claimed them by a jury;’ sagittam tractavit aut debuit, ‘drew the 
arrow, or was said to,’ than ‘ or owned it ;’ de wna iwvenca quam deberet 
cepisse, ‘which he is said to have seized,’ than ‘ought to have seized.’ 
Lagena should be rendered gallon rather than ‘measure ;’ swmma ferri, 
a seam of iron rather than a ‘lump.’ The abbreviated word estr. has been 
printed escr[iniwm]; it is a common representative of estreca, ‘ strike,’ 
‘bushel.’ It is strange to find the adjournments continually entered as 
* [love] days.’ Mary Bateson. 


Les Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans: la Papauté, la France et 
lV Angleterre (1828-1842). Par Evacine Dérrez. ‘ Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome.’ Fascicule 86. (Paris: 
Fontemoing. 1902.) 


M. Eveatne DépREz gives us in the present volume the first instalment 
of a diplomatic history of the Hundred Years’ war. Diplomatic history 
is not as a rule lively reading, even when it deals with quite recent 
times. Medieval diplomatic history is for the most part only known 
to us by colourless and uncandid official records, and is generally even 
more futile in its results than that of our own days. But barren as 
much of the work must needs be, it has to be done, and M. Déprez 
deserves admiration, both for the courage with which he has approached 
his task and for the success with which he has illuminated the 
period traversed in the present volume. It is inevitable that his 
book should be rather hard reading, and few will wish to retain in their 
memory the details of the endless embassies, the correspondence of the 
chief negotiators of treaties that brought no one nearer an intelligible 
goal. But as a result of the severe labours of our author important 
generalisations are gradually disengaged which go far to modify the 
general impressions of historians as to the policy which brought about 
the Hundred Years’ war. And the enormous wealth of original and un- 
published matter which M. Déprez has drawn from the archives of the 
Vatican and our own Public Record Office has enabled him to base his 
conclusions on exceedingly firm grounds, and to reconstitute the history 
of the first fourteen years of the reign of Edward III and Philip VI on a 
solid and enduring basis. This work, then, is a very real contribu- 
tion towards the advance of historical science. Our only regret in 
reading it is that the unpublished treasures of our Record Office are 
nowadays so much more often explored by French scholars like M. 
Déprez than by our own contrymen. 

Among the general conclusions of M. Déprez we may indicate the 
following: The real cause of the Hundred Years’ war was the retention 
of a part of Gascony by its English dukes. This brought about an 
essential incompatibility of relation between the English kings and 
their French overlords, which neither treaties nor ties of blood could get 
over. From 1259 to 1831 the French policy had been gradually to 
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acquire Gascony by slowly whittling away the rights left to its English 
dukes by the treaty of Paris in the former year. The only serious 
attempt to break this tradition was Philip the Fair’s unsuccessful effort 
to rob Edward I of Gascony by a single stroke of violence. By the early 
years of Edward III and Philip VI this policy had brought about a chronic 
and inveterate hostility between the two courts. Secondary difficulties 
gradually complicated the situation. Among these were the French 
intervention in Scotland, the Anglo-Imperial and the Anglo-Flemish 
alliances, the quarrels of English and French merchants and seamen, 
the welcome offered by Edward III to Robert of Artois, the assumption 
of the claim to the French crown, and the affair of the Breton succession. 
Nevertheless peace was maintained for some ten years. This was largely 
due to the unwillingness of Edward and Philip to embark on the conflict. 
It was still more due to the strange want of policy which both kings 
generally showed ; but above all it was the result of the ceaseless efforts 
of John XXII and Benedict XII to preserve the peace of Europe by 
mediating between the hostile yet hesitating sovereigns. The papacy then 
takes the leading part in the diplomatic struggle which M. Déprez narrates 
in such detail. Its policy was not successful, except so far that it long 
delayed the outbreak of the conflict. A desire to array Europe against the 
schismatic Louis of Bavaria and to prevent unnecessary bloodshed was 
common to both the popes of this period. But John XXII had a real faith in 
the projected crusade which Philip had agreed to lead, but which Benedict 
XII abandoned as impracticable. With these objects the popes strained 
every nerve to secure the continuance of peace. Edward III was little influ- 
enced by them, but for several years Philip VI allowed himself to become 
their tool and committed fault after fault by blindly following their lead. 
M. Déprez boasts with reason that he has overthrown the legend that 
these Avignon popes were towed in the wake of the French king’s policy. 
On the contrary Benedict XII prevented Philip from helping the Scots 
effectively, and held the balance very evenly until the alliance with the 
hated Bavarian and the excommunicated Flemings bore him towards a 
distinctly anti-English side. But Benedict’s zeal perforce was mainly 
in order to carry out a selfish and narrowly ecclesiastical policy. It 
ended in alienating Philip as well as Edward, and the truce of Esplechin 
of 1340 saw both combatants agreeing to exclude papal interference in 
their controversies, 

Besides unravelling the diplomatic network, M. Déprez gives us admi- 
rable summaries of the claims of Edward to the French throne, of the 
abortive campaign in the Thiérarche in 1889, of the victory of Sluys and 
the failure in the Tournaisis in 1340, and of many other aspects of the 
history of the times that only incidentally illustrate his main theme. 
We are the more grateful for them as they include the most interesting 
and readable parts of the volume. To these are added some important 
inedited documents, published in an appendix, and an excellent index. 

It is only in occasional references to the minutiae of English history 
that a foreign critic can find anything to say against a work of such great 
learning and acumen. But who were‘ le vieux prince de Galles,’ ‘ le comte 
de Derby,’ and ‘le comte de Salisbury’ who accompanied Edward III to 
Amiens in 1829? The first entry is very mysterious, and as for the 
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earls there were no earls of Derby or Salisbury in that century before 1337. 
It is a smaller matter to speak of the Black Prince as ‘ prince of Wales’ 
before that title had been conferred on him, or to describe Edward III 
before he beeame king as prince of Wales, though he never bore the 
title. We may briefly note as trivial slips the remarks on le cens 
apostolique on p. 69, the inadequate appreciation of Edward III’s real 
relations to Edward Balliol in the earlier period of the latter’s attempt to 
win back his father’s throne, the separation of Hainault from Zeeland 
in p. 152, the reference on p. 224 to the mysterious castle of ‘ Somerton- 
Windsor,’ the convocation of le clergé du diocése de Cantorbéry, when 
province is really meant, on p. 240, the notion on p. 244 that the mon- 
tagnards gallois formed a troupe d’élite, the distinction between the 
earl of Salisbury and William de Montagu on p. 846, and the ignoring 
that the ‘ priory of Christ Church’ was Stratford’s Cathedral on p. 359. 
There are too many printer’s errors, and some false references, as 
on p. 80, where the reference to Viollet is not to ‘p. 152,’ as said, 
but to p. 75, and on p. 210, where ‘ Acciaiuoli’ is misspelt. The bailli 
of Amiens was clearly not sent, as said on p. 154, note 1, to occupy 
Guyenne, but Ponthieu. Coblenz had no ‘cathedral’ (p. 177), not being 
the see of a bishop; and there seems a contradiction on pp. 211 and 238 
as to the policy of Otto, duke of Austria. T. F. Tout. 


Religion und Kirche in England im fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
Dr. Epuarp Fureter. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1904 ) 


THouGH only a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages, the last thirteen of which 
are occupied by an appendix, this is a very important contribution to 
English church history in the age before the Reformation. No task can 
well be more difficult than a comprehensive survey of the religious con- 
dition of England in a period soobscure. It is true we know something 
about Wycliffe and something about Lollardy, but we are far too apt to 
generalise without a clear appreciation of the facts. And yet there are 
facts of no small significance which, obvious though they be, are not 
sufficiently weighed by those who seek a merely theological origin for the 
movement which brought about a new order in the church. Dr. Fueter 
rather inclines to seek its origin in the spirit of national independence, 
which objected to foreign government either in church or state. And 
here, in a few expressions at the outset, I confess that I find the weakest 
part of a very valuable treatise; for what the early Venetian report upon 
England, written about the year 1500, says of the insularity, exclusive- 
ness, and prejudices of Englishmen does not go far to show that they 
were at all impatient of the spiritual yoke of Rome. In fact Dr. Fueter 
himself almost in the very next sentence tells us that they were not so. 
‘ Against the pope,’ he says, ‘ there existed no hostility; after reverence 
had perhaps suffered some diminution during the Great Schism papal 
indulgences were again received with the greatest devotion.’ 

But Dr. Fueter shows us other causes. A far more important 
influence in preparing the way for the coming revolution was the 
constant use made of bishops and clergy as the most able negotiators in 
secular matters. This was quite against the spirit of the church itself. 
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It was the subject of many denunciations, which were of no more avail 
to stop the practice than denouncing immorality in sermons prevents 
licentiousness and theft. It was usefulness in the political world that 
recommended men to promotion in the church; for powerful princes 
had the means of promotion, and churchmen far surpassed lay advisers 
in ability. Nor was it only princes who thus commanded the secular 
services of the clergy. Lords and knights and gentle ladies did the 
same; they kept, and even bishops kept, in their own households, country 
rectors, who were thereby absent from their parishes for years, and 
whether their duties were discharged by any vicars for them seems a good 
deal open to question. For one benefice it is suggested in the Paston 
Letters that if the incumbent were poor he could easily procure a licence 
to have service besides. And not only the poverty, it would seem, but 
the hardships of country life were such as to afford very considerable 
excuse for the practice of non-residence. At least this is distinctly asserted 
in a very remarkable sermon prepared for delivery before convocation in 
1488, ten days after the death of Edward IV, which Dr. Fueter has 
printed in full in his appendix. This document alone would give the 
publication very great value for historical inquirers. 

The author’s research, indeed, is more extensive than that of any one 
I know of on his own particular subject. He has laid under contribution 
some important papers in the German periodical Anglia, the curious 
tract called Jacob’s Well, published by the Early English Text Society, 
some of the later issues of the Camden Society, and Bishop Stafford’s 
Exeter Register, published by Mr. Hingeston Randolph, not to talk of 
such well-known sources as Peacock’s Repressor, of which, with other 
recognised authorities, he has made very good use in his excellent and 
really original treatment of the subject of Lollardy. The following 
passage deserves translation :— 


Every one who examines the records of the ecclesiastical prosecutions must 
be struck with the large proportion of spiritual persons among the condemned 
heretics. If the statistics were set forth we should be driven to assume that 
nine-tenths of the party consisted of spiritual men. But from other sources we 
derive quite a different impression. Not only Peacock, who is a rather late 
authority (1450), but even earlier controversialists, like Thomas of Walden, 
declare, in the most favourable cases, at least as many laymen as spiritual men 
to have been among the Lollards. It is surprising, moreover, how tolerant at 
that time the church was towards the Lollards, when Peacock could speak of 
them simply as ‘the lay party.’ Peacock himself must on his own showing 
have known a host of Lollards; but he seems never to have made the slightest 
attempt to take active measures against them, although as bishop he could have 
done so very well. I think from this the tactics of the church may be very 
well discerned. After the governing class, the great nobility, had withdrawn 
themselves from the Lollards the church only felt herself threatened by the 
new movement so long as revolutionary elements within herself took part in it. 
Here she was, therefore, strong and unforbearing. The prohibition to preach in 
another diocese without leave of the bishop was carried out, it would seem, to 
the fullest extent even against priests otherwise irreproachable. The University 
of Oxford was thoroughly purified, and an assiduous system of tracking was for 
the future to make heretical inclinations impossible. Wycliffite preachers were 
prosecuted unsparingly. These means led rapidly to the goal. The refractory 
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preachers were in the course of two or three decennia reduced to pairs, and 
when the sect consisted only of artisans and men of small importance the 
church was satisfied; she regarded the Lollard movement as officially extin- 
guished. Thus may be explained the remarkable ecclesiastical judgments of 
the years 1420-1430, at which even Lechler marvelled. 


I need say no more to show the value of this admirable little treatise, 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Louis XI et le Saint-Siége (1461-1483). Par Josepn Comper. (Paris 
Hachette. 1903.) 


It is useful to have the relations of Louis XI to the papacy disentangled 
from the political strand of the reign, and this Dr. Combet has done with 
considerable skill, merely indicating the effects of the quarrel with the 
duke of Brittany, of the war of the Bien Publique, and the tragi-comedy of 
Péronne on the king’s ecclesiastical policy. The result is, however, 
marred by the exaggeration of his hero’s influence in Italy, an exaggera- 
tion almost confined to the conclusions, which are unsupported by the 
narrative where the facts are stated fairly and soberly enough. The last 
page of the book sums up the triumphant progress of the king. Hn 
résumé, en 1461 le roi est en fort mauvaise posture en Italie. En France 
dans V’église gallicane il n’est rien ow presque rien. En 1483, s'il n'est 
pas tout, il est Varbitre incontestablement reconnu de I’ Italie qui est sous 
sa domination. And this domination is yet more strongly stated. J/ est 
bien véritablement le suzerain de I’ Italie, qui semble n'avoir été faite que 
pour lui porter obéissance. It is difficult not to recognise here the type 
of chauvinism which would prove at all costs the supremacy of France in 
Italy. Of this the author shows early symptoms, for in his introduction 
he describes the occupation of Genoa in 1896 as a step towards the 
conquest of the kingdom of Adria, regardless of the fact that this wild 
scheme of monarchy, whether Angevin or Orleanist, had already been 
abandoned. Again, at the opening of Louis XI’s reign he writes: La 
France, malgré la perte de Génes, n’en occupait moins une position de 
premier ordre en Italie. Outre Savoie le roi avait Asti... . Ces deux 
villes lwi awraient permis avec Génes de faire presque de la Lombardie 
une province francaise. To presume that the great possessions of the 
Visconti or Sforza were at the mercy of the two Ligurian towns and an 
outlying scrap of their own Piedmontese territory is indeed to fly in the 
face of Italian geography and history, Even the Neapolitan house of 
Anjou, with all its Lombard and Piedmontese possessions, was never near 
making a French province of Lombardy. Nor is the exaggeration of the 
French king’s power confined to Italy. What would Maximilian and the 
Catholic Kings have said to this? Ce vieillard cassé . . . apparait... 
comme le maitre absolu de l’ Europe, et ce sont ses mains débiles qui font 
maneworer sur la scéne historique tous les acteurs du temps qu’il est 
parvenu, par un travail long, patient et sournois, a enserrer dans les fils. 
Clever as Louis was, he suffered two great defeats in the marriages of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and of Maximilian and Mary. Nor was he much 
more successful in such Italian projects as he had, and these form the 
main topic of this volume. 

Dr. Combet frankly realises that in his conflicts with the veteran 
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diplomatist Pius II the French king got none the best of the exchanges. 
He had to abandon the Angevin claim to Naples and his design of recover- 
ing Genoa, while on French soil he was beaten in his contest for the 
régale of the Breton bishoprics. Even the far inferior Paul IT proved his 
match. Louis entrapped, indeed, the cardinal Balue, but he totally failed 
to make the pope recognise the supremacy of the secular over the eccle- 
siastical power. Malgré son activité, ses négociations, ses intrigues avec 
les princes italiens, malgré la menace du concile, tl a piteusement échoue. 
The king’s successes must, therefore, fall within the pontificate of Sixtus, 
during which the only important relations between the two powers are 
concerned with the concordat of 1472, the war of Sixtus and Ferrante of 
Naples against Lorenzo de’ Medici, and that of Sixtus against Ferrara. 
The concordat was stillborn, but at the close of the reign there was a 
working agreement between pope and king to divide the honours of the 
French church. In this the pope certainly got none the worst of the 
bargain. Dr. Combet in his conclusion states that Louis left a new and 
powerful instrument for despotic government—a clergy essentially royal. 
Yet when he died and Sixtus had the impudence to send Cardinal Balue 
with his condolences, the late king’s old enemy was well received, in spite 
of the prohibition of Charles VIII and the parliament of Paris. 

In both Italian wars Louis met with a full share of failure and rebuff. 
Throughout the Florentine war he blustered and threatened, but both 
friend and enemy were fully alive to the ineffectiveness of his interven- 
tion. Dr. Combet himself expresses this in the phrase, Le roi de France 
ne s’occupe plus alors qu’d rendre honorable la défaite de Lawrent. Fol- 
lowing and outstripping Buser he ascribes Lorenzo’s peace with Naples 
solely to the king’s mediation. For this the only evidence appears to be 
a letter to Lorenzo from a French agent, Giovanni Palmieri, who would 
naturally magnify his master’s offices and his own, and the formal and 
official thanks of Lorenzo to the king, printed by Canestrini. There were 
surely other influences more potent with Ferrante than the barking of 
chained dogs of war in France. What after all was the result ? Lorenzo 
was forced to a somewhat humiliating peace: Ferrante, the old enemy of 
Louis, bore off the honours of war, while his ally Ludovico il Moro ousted 
Louis XI’s sister-in-law from the regency of Milan, though not, perhaps, 
without encouragement from the king. It is true that Louis had 
intrigued on both sides and all sides, but intrigue is not a synonym for 
domination. He had not intervened because he dared not or cared not. 
The author much underrates the growing power of the Habsburgs: even 
Frederick III, as Sixtus well knew, would effectually checkmate the French 
king’s threatened council. Yet it is of this moment that the author 
writes, L’ Italie était moralement soumise d Lowis XI, qui est, en somme, 
le véritable maitre de la péninsule. In the succeeding Ferrarese war each 
power went its way without a moment’s respect for the wishes of the 
veritable master of the peninsula. Sixtus persuaded Louis to allow his 
bulls against Venice to be published in France ; but what cared Venice ? 
She sent her envoys indeed to the king, who was tanto vecchio e mal sano 
che pit quésto té morto che vivo (sic). But we are unable to follow 
the author in his conclusion that because two powers send envoys to a 
third the latter is the suzerain of, or even the arbiter between, the two 
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powers. There was, of course, a general nervousness in Italy as to French 
intervention, but this was far older than the reign of Louis. Venice 
might realise that Louis was really more dangerous than Charles the 
Bold, and the succession to Provence unquestionably added to the 
danger. Yet, for all that, the king’s Italian policy was a failure, a failure, 
perhaps, because he did not greatly care for it. 

Dr. Combet both in his notes and in hisappendix has printed many inter- 
esting documents from the archives of the Vatican, Milan, and Mantua. 
The worship of the unpublished has, however, this danger, that its votaries 
would be proselytes of righteousness before fitting themselves to be prose- 
lytes of the gate by the less exciting study of the not inconsiderable 
information to be found in print. It is difficult to feel that the author’s 
preparation either in Italian history or language was quite adequate to a 
subject in the main Italian. He wrongly states that a cardinalate was 
conferred upon Giuliano de’ Medici, and does not seem aware that the 
so-called cardinal was identical with the victim of the Pazzi conspiracy, 
for the references are given separately in the index. It is misleading to give 
Piero de’ Medici the title of gonfalonier of Florence. The very famous 
Milanese minister Cecco or Cicco Simonetta is given a dual existence as 
Cichus, ministre de Galéas-Marie, and Simonetta, diplomate milanais. 
The well-known Florentine statesman Guid’ Antonio Vespucci is even 
more protean, for Lorenzo de’ Mediciis represented as demanding aid of 
Louis XI through Guy et Antoine de Vespucci, while a little later the 
diplomatist drops his double personality and reappears as plain Antoine, 
an ambassador of Milan. The constant combination of the French 
Christian name with the latinised surname found in documents, e.g. 
Constantin de Herulis (Eroli), seems to betoken unfamiliarity with the 
persons so described, while Ludovisiis as a nominative singular is as 
impossible as Vicecomitibus would be for Visconti. 

Unfortunately this unfamiliarity infects the piéces justificatives them- 
selves. Documents xxix. and xxxi. are headed ‘ Lettre de Vespucci et 
Bendedens au Duc de Milan,’ but these are really joint despatches of the 
ambassadors of the League of Naples, Milan, and Florence. The fact 
that they begin Sacra Maesta Ill™ et Ex™ Signori nostri, would prove 
that they could not be letters of his Milanese envoys to their duke. The 
letters are thus subscribed: Anellus Archamonus Oratores ducales 
Guidantonius Vespucius et Baptista Bendedeus (not Bendedens, as 
printed). Dr. Combet fails to recognise that the first is the celebrated 
Neapolitan Anello Arcamone and the two last the Florentine envoys. 
Curiously enough the intermediate document, no. xxx., is the covering 
letter of xxxi., and actually gives the names of the Oratores ducales. 
A yet stranger instance of the lack of intimacy with Italian history is the 
inclusion of document xxvii. (undated), which is described as ‘ Instructions 
de Sixte IV & Bernard Boil, Légat en Espagne.’ The instructions, which 
fill nearly six closely printed pages, speak of King Frederick of Naples, of 
the king of the Romans (Maximilian), and of the occupation of Pisa by 
Venice. The document has, of course, nothing to do with the author’s 
subject, but belongs to the reign of Charles VIII and the pontificate of 
Alexander VI. Foreign writers can scarcely hope to escape the pit- 
falls of Italian dates, but it may just be worth while to point out that 
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a Roman document dated 30 Dec. 1472 is not manifestement une 
erreur for 1471, since the Roman year began from Christmas. It 
is to be feared that the text of the documents cannot be regarded 
as definitive, for the transcription is in many cases obviously at fault. 
Such slips in the text as Pierro di Cosimo, Boticelli, Guiliano de Medici, 
républica may be debited to the printer, but they are far too numerous ; 
and the failure to correct the proofs seems to point to the above-mentioned 
want of familiarity. It may be noticed that Buser’s well-known book is 
described as Die Besiehwngen der Mediceer zu Frankreich warhend der 
Jahre 1484-1494. The author must rest assured that it has not been a 
grateful task to point out these blemishes in a volume which, with con- 
clusions tempered and details amended, might be read alike with profit 
and with pleasure. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Documenti Finanziari della Republica di Venezia. Serie Seconda. 
‘Bilanci Generali.’ II., III. (Venezia: Visentini. 1903.) 


THESE two volumes are the first instalment of a great undertaking, the 
publication of the financial documents of the Venetian republic, for the 
purposes of which a royal commission was, on the initiative of the 
minister Luigi Luzzati, appointed in 1897. The commission began its 
labours by a careful examination of the mass of papers which is covered 
by the purview of the royal decree, and a well-considered scheme of 
publication was submitted to the commission by its able reporter, Pro- 
fessor Fabio Besta. Professor Besta denied the utility and excluded the 
possibility of publication im extenso. He suggested that the documents 
might be grouped in four series and that the leading papers in each 
series should alone be given in full. The following titles for the 
series were proposed: 1. The administration and care of public money. 
2. General accounts. 8. National debt in its relation to public and 
private credit. 4. Customs and taxes, or, in other words, revenue. Each 
series is to be divided into parts or chapters, governed by the more 
prominent historical events which affect the specific subject of the series. 
General introductions and glossaries are promised for each series. The 
commission has begun by publishing volumes ii. and iii. of the second 
series, relating to general accounts. General budgets were introduced 
only in 1786, and the reason why the first volume of this series has been 
held back is that documents illustrating earlier tentative budgets are 
only to be found scattered here and there and entail long research, and 
also because it was impossible to draw up the general introduction until 
all the documents relating to general accounts had been collected and 
examined. That part of the work is now fairly advanced. 

The finances of the Venetian republic have not as yet received the 
attention they deserve; even Romanin is brief and obscure upon the 
subject. Able monographs by Lattes, Ferrara, Stella, Predelli, and Ugo 
Corti, deal with various branches of the question, but nothing in the 
shape of a general history of Venetian finance, based upon documentary 
evidence, has hitherto been attempted. 

The public money of Venice was derived from three main sources— 
1. Forced loans, the capital of which was funded in the various monti, 
the monte vecchio, monte nuovo (1483), monte nuovissimo (1504), and 
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monte di sussidio (1525) ; the interest was fixed and the capital repayable 
or not at the pleasure of the government, and as a matter of fact all the 
monti were extinguished by the end of the sixteenth century. 2. Volun- 
tary loans, called depositi in zecca, bearing interest at 4 percent. In 
1714 these four per cents. were converted into two per cents., and this led 
to the creation of another fund, the depositi fuori di zecca, bearing 
interest and repayment within a given period guaranteed by certain 
branches of the revenue, such as the grist tax and the duty on oil. 
8. Customs and taxes, managed not by a single board but by a number 
of separate boards, each keeping its own accounts. These various casse, 
as they were called, are the peculiar feature of the administration of 
public money in Venice. The government made payments by issuing 
warrants on this or that cassa. The government was, of course, aware 
of the state of the balance in each cassa, and could order the transference 
of surplus from one cassa to meet a deficit in another, an operation 
known as passagio, which gave an opening for frequent frauds, or intacchi. 

The management of public money originally lay with the Great 
Council, the consiglio minore and the court of the Quarantia acting as 
executive. But in 1324 the Quarantia was declared to be an integral 
part of the senate, with the effect that the administration of public money 
passed to that body with one of the Savii of the collegio as executive ; 
and from that time onwards the senate was the constitutional body 
to which the management of public money legitimately belonged. But 
as in many other departments of the state so in finance the Council of 
Ten gradually usurped many of the attributes of the senate. No specific 
legislation entrusted the Ten with financial authority, but a brief order of 
the senate, carried in September 1468, while definitely stating that 
certain subjects were reserved for the Council of Ten, added et altre cose 
secretissime. On the plea that finance was among the ‘most secret’ 
departments of state the Council of Ten, with the assistance of a special 
commission for finance, called a zonta, elected in the senate, gradually 
assumed the dominant place in the administration of public money, and 
took over the charge of the zecca. In this way the funds, monti, passed 
under their jurisdiction. The administration of the Ten was able and 
sound, and culminated in the extinction of the national debt, an operation 
carried through by Gian Francesco Priuli in 1577, by which five hundred 
thousand ducats a year were set free. This enabled the senate in 1584, 
two years after the reform, to create a reserve fund, called the deposito 
grande, which was to be touched only in time of open war. But various 
causes had contributed to render the Council of Ten unpopular, and a 
party had been formed in the Great Council which had for its object the 
reduction of the Ten to its original status. Among other reforms an attack 
was made on the financial powers of the Ten by refusing to elect the zonta 
de’ denari, and with that the dominant financial power in the State was 
restored to the senate in 1582, and remained with it till the fall of the 
republic. 

The documents contained in the two volumes just published relate to 
the budget of the republic. As we have seen, the financial machinery of 
the republic allowed the government to arrive at the balance of each of 
the various casse against which they could draw, but the idea of a general 
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budget, though its value was recognised, came very slowly into effect. It 
is possible that some sense of danger in allowing the actual financial 
state of the republic to be grasped by officials who might sell the secret 
acted as a deterrent. 

The steps in the process by which a general budget was eventually 
reached are ably set forth in Professor Besta’s monograph, which serves 
as an introduction to vol. iii. In 1565 a resolution of the senate 
declared that ‘it would be of great service to the State if it were 
possible to know from year to year and from month to month the entire 
revenue and expenditure of the whole State.’ Such information could be 
obtained if each of the separate financial administrations was obliged to 
furnish monthly to a central office a statement ofits account ; such state- 
ments to be entered in three ledgers, one for the city of Venice, the second 
for the mainland, the third for the maritime possessions—that is, Dalmatia 
and the Levant. These mensuali, or monthly statements of account, 
were to furnish the information necessary for a precise knowledge of how 
the state stood financially. But in the year following (1566) the Ten 
stepped in with a decree in the preamble of which they assert that it is 
of the highest importance that the accounts of the state should be easily 
seen at a glance both on the side of revenue and of expenditure, i] che non 
si pud fare senza auttorita di questo consiglio rispetto alle cose di cecca 
et casse di questo consiglio, and thereupon a single accountant, Marchio 
Mazza, was appointed to prepare a statement of revenue and expenditure. 
The proposal was not carried, but the idea of a general statement of 
account was kept in view, and orders to carry it into effect were from time 
to time submitted to the senate and the Ten. The first attempt at a 
general balance-sheet was made in the year 1609-10, but was never 
completed ; we have the first eight months only, from September 1609 to 
April 1610. Again under the pressure of war in 1617 the senate decreed 
that ‘ a calculation of the total income and expenditure of the state should 
be drawn up;’ but probably through insufficiency of clerks or the result 
of a fear lest so important a State secret as the true financial condition 
of the republic might be sold, nothing was done. During the war of 
Candia, in 1658, the senate appointed three deputati alla provision del 
denaro, with powers to examine the accounts of the various offices and to 
study possible economies. This body eventually became permanent. At 
the close of the war of Candia the depwtati drew up a general statement 
of the revenue and expenditure of the republic and set themselves to the 
extinction of the deficit ; this they converted into a surplus between the 
years 1670 and 1679. Further attempts at a general budget were fre- 
quently made during the opening years of the eighteenth century, till we 
come to the first complete budget, that compiled in the year 1736 by 
Girolamo Costantini, which opens the series now published by the royal 
commission. These balance-sheets contain a number of highly technical 
terms, for the explanation of which we are promised a glossary. The 
summary of the balances for the years from 1786 to 1755 shows that only 
two years—1758, 1754—present a surplus. The work is well done, and the 
example before us promises to give us, when complete, a thorough exposi- 
tion of Venetian finance. Horatio F. Brown. 
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Europiische Politik im cyprischen Krieg (1570-1578). I. Vorgeschichte 
und Vorverhandlungen. Von Dr. Paut Herre. (Leipzig: Dieterich. 
1902.) 


Tuis book is of the genuine German stamp, thorough, painstaking, 
minute, elucidating the most obscure corners of the diplomatic interlude 
which the author has set himself to describe. The present instalment, 
after an account of the relations between the Porte and the western 
states previous to the war, and of the events which led up to it, only 
continues until the summer of 1570—that is, until negotiations for the 
league of 1571 were actually begun in Rome under the auspices of Pius V. 
The book suffers from one distinct defect—namely, an over-elaboration 
which tends to tediousness. Many statements, pertinent enough in 
themselves, are repeated over and over again in a fashion which may be 
impressive, but is certainly monotonous; and occasionally Dr. Herre 
asks the reader a question, or a whole paragraph full of questions, the 
answer to which has been sufficiently indicated a page or two before. 

Dr. Herre’s researches into the archives of Simancas, Venice, and the 
Vatican have been very thorough ; his point of view is detached, and his 
conclusions have the merit of giving a decided turn to the customary 
interpretation of the attitude of the Spanish government. While not 
disguising the egoism, fraudulence, and exasperating dilatoriness of Philip 
and his ministers, Dr. Herre yet enables us to realise the difficulties 
of their position. Italian writers on the subject simply accuse 
Philip of planning to ruin Venice by allowing her to entangle her- 
self in a war against the Turks on the understanding that he would 
aid her, and then refusing any substantial assistance. Dr. Herre 
points out that, though Philip disliked Venice, it was against his interest 
to procure her ruin, since that would have involved the triumph of the 
Turks in the eastern Mediterranean and the exposure of his own states 
to their advancing forces. Philip’s dilatoriness and the orders which he 
gave to his commanders to avoid pitched battles were due in the first 
place to his anxiety lest France, then falling under Coligny’s influence, 
should attack Spain while the fleet was in the east, and, in the second, 
to his fear lest the annihilation of his fleet should leave the Italian and 
Spanish coasts and La Goletta defenceless before the Turks, with whom 
the Moors of Granada would eagerly co-operate.’ Again, Philip could 
never trust Venice, which had made peace by herself in 1540 and might 
do so again, and in fact did in 1578. True it was his own conduct which 
forced her to the step, but the mutual suspicion between the allies 
rendered effective co-operation impossible. 

In one point, however, Dr. Herre is hardly fair to Venice. He places 
her treaties with the Turks on a moral level with that alliance between 
France and the Porte which caused so much scandal (p. 6). But the 
Venetian treaties were made only to safeguard her eastern possessions 
and her commerce; they were never considered as alliances, certainly 
never directed against other Christian states. Nor can Philip be placed 
on a much higher moral plane than Venice because he refused to sully 
his hands with so much as a truce with the infidel (p.7). The very 
existence of his states did not, as did that of the Venetian possessions, 
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depend upon the forbearance of the Porte, nor did their prosperity 
rest, as did hers, upon eastern commerce. True, the pirates did con- 
siderable damage to his coasts and shipping, but this would not have been 
prevented by a formal peace, for they were not under the control of 
the Porte and were little less destructive to Venetian property. At 
the same time such a peace would seriously damage Philip’s Euro- 
pean policy, which he justified by the assumption of the réle of 
defender of the catholic faith and unswerving foe to protestants and 
infidels. Too proud to make a formal peace, Philip never had the 
courage for a great war, which, with the help of Venice, might have 
completed the work begun at Lepanto and have crippled the Porte as a 
sea power for ever. K. DorotHEea VERNON. 


The Camden Miscellany. Volume the Tenth: containing the Jowrnal of 
Sir Roger Wilbraham, Solicitor-General in Ireland (1593-1616), 
edited by Haroup Spencer Scorr; A Booke of the Travaile and 
Lief of Me, Thomas Hoby, w' diverse things woorth the notinge, 
edited by Epaar Powrti; Prince Rupert at Lisbon, edited by the 


late 5. R. Garpiner, D.C.L. (London: Royal Historical Society. 
1902.) 


1. Ir can scarcely be said of Sir Roger Wilbraham that he is a particularly 
interesting personage, or that he played any very notable part in the 
affairs of his times. As solicitor-general of Ireland (a post which until 
the time of his predecessor, Jesse Smythes, who only held it for little 
over a year and a half (1584-6), had been filled by one of the great 
lawyers of the pale) his career, compared with that of his successor, Sir John 
Davis, was uneventful, though his tenure of the office (1586-1608) covered 
one of the most critical periods in the whole of Irish history. From a 
constitutional point of view, however, his appointment possesses a signi- 
ficance more important than the man himself, as marking a further stage 
in the development of that bureaucratic form of government which, 
originating in jealousies based on religious differences, was to reach its 
climax under Wentworth, and of which the consequences were to be seen 
in the rebellion of 1641. Apart from personal considerations it is, when 
we regard the subject from this point of view, not a matter of great moment 
to decide whether the anonymous charges brought against Wilbraham 
for rapacity and the exaction of unconscionable fees in the execution of 
his office are or are not capable of substantiation. The main point is 
that similar charges were preferred against nearly every English official 
in Ireland at the time. And it is abundantly clear from what we know 
of Wilbraham’s career that the view he took of his office was pretty much 
that of the average official of the time ; he intended to get as much out of 
it as possible. He merely did as others did, and for the consequences 
of a system for which he was not responsible he can hardly be blamed. 
Nevertheless we are very much indebted to Mr. Scott for publishing 
the Journal. If anything it helps to present its author in a more agree- 
able light than we had hitherto been inclined to regard him ; for if it is 
essentially a lawyer’s production (and law French with its uncouth 
terminology is not, we imagine, even to the professional student inviting 
reading) it is that of a lawyer who is not without a certain dry humour 
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and a lively interest in the events of the times. Regarded, therefore, as a 
commentary by an astute man of affairs on passing events the Journal 
is of considerable interest, but its real value consists in furnishing one or 
two facts of historical importance. Whether, indeed, Miler Magrath was 
‘a great Irish politician,’ as Wilbraham took him to be, and whether, as 
some said, James ‘wold rather fight in bloud to the knees than geve 
tolleracion of religion,’ are questions which can be settled without 
Wilbraham’s help ; but no history of the last years of Elizabeth’s reign 
is possible without reference to his description of the dissolution of 
parliament on 19 Dec. 1601, and his account of the discussion in the 
privy council in May 1602 on the financial position of the realm and the 
question of peace or war with Spain, of the unexpected death of the 
queen, of the committal of the agents of the gentry of the pale to the 
Tower in August 1603, of the conference between the lords and commons 
‘touching ther desires in ecclesiastical causes ’ in April 1606, adds details 
in each case not to be found elsewhere. But unquestionably the chief 
interest of the Journal centres in Wilbraham’s description of the dissolu- 
tion of Elizabeth’s last parliament and the report he supplies of the 
queen’s speech on that occasion. It is, as Mr. Scott remarks, not a little 
curious that neither D’Ewes nor Townshend has reported these ‘last 
words ’ of Queen Elizabeth to her people, all the more so because of the 
circumstances under which they were spoken and the important bearing 
they have not only on the immediate question of the war with Spain but 
on the whole course of her foreign policy. The speech itself is too long 


for quotation, but the following prefatory remarks of Wilbraham bring 
the scene vividly before us :-— 


The Parliament being dissolved & ech one redie to depart without further 
expectacion as the manner is, the Queen’s Maiestie raised herself out of her 
royal seate & made a short, pithie, eloquent & comfortable spech somewhat 
to this effect: for besides I cold not well heare all she spake, the grace of 
pronunciacion & of her apt & refined wordes so lernedlie composed did ravish 
the sense of the herers with such admiracion as every new sentence made me 
half forget the precedents. 


2. At an age when young men nowadays are only entering Cambridge 
Thomas Hoby had completed his studies there and started on that last 
stage of his education which was to qualify him for a diplomatic career, 
by travelling on the continent and acquiring the languages. At eighteen 
he had published a translation of a tractate by Martin Bucer (in whose 
house at Strassburg he for some time resided) against Stephen Gardiner. 
Judging by its fruits the system had something to commend it; but it 
can hardly be expected that the journal of a singularly discreet young 
gentleman hardly out of his teens should contain anything of passing 
interest for the world at large. Here and there we meet with names 
familiar in the history and literature of Europe, we are duly impressed 
with the omnipresence of the emperor Charles, we note that Hoby 
began his translation of Castiglione’s I] Cortegiano (on which his 
reputation rests) apparently in 1550; but we cannot say that we are sorry 
when, after an unadventurous career abroad, he settled down at Bisham 
and took to wife Elizabeth, the learned and stately daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, of Gidea Hall, Essex. The pity is he did not live long 
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to enjoy his good fortune. He was knighted and appointed English 
ambassador at the French court in March 1566, and died four months 
later at Paris, aged 36. Mr. Powell has printed the sympathetic letter 
addressed by Queen Elizabeth to his widow, and has added biographical 
and other notes wherever it seemed necessary, besides doing his best to 
identify the places mentioned by Hoby in his itinerary. 

8. The historical methods of the late Mr. Gardiner were such that, 
though he left no document that could throw light on his studies unin- 
spected, yet he never wandered very far away from the subject he had imme- 
diately in hand. His contributions to the Camden Society, for example, 
furnish a fair index of the progress of his great work, and the present rela- 
tion of Prince Rupert’s doings at Lisbon was evidently only discovered too 
late to furnish a note to p. 331 of the first volume of his History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate. The gist of the matter is there, and for 
the ordinary student that might have seemed sufficient; but Gardiner 
was not an ordinary student in this respect and could never rest till he 
had accumulated every atom of proof. In printing this document, there- 
fore, the Royal Historical Society has only done what he would himself 
have wished done. R. Duntope. 


London in the Time of the Stuarts. By Sir WauTER Besant. (London: 
Black. 1903.) 


Wits whatever indulgence a reviewer may wish to treat a posthumously 
published piece of work, it is impossible conscientiously to praise this 
book. Neither the political nor the social history of London is 
adequately treated. The part played by the capital in the civil struggles 
of the seventeenth century is related in a very vague and confused 
fashion, so that the importance of the chief events is lost and the relation 
between local and national history completely obscured. Social history 
is better handled than political, but the facts are neither well arranged 
nor clearly stated. The best chapters are perhaps those dealing with the 
plague and the great fire. The chapters on ‘ Punishment and Crime,’ 
‘Sports and Amusements,’ ‘Theatre and Art,’ are very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. Often long extracts from the author’s notebook are 
pitchforked into the text in the most casual fashion. For instance, on 
p. 178 there are two pages of extracts from the ‘ Analytical Index’ to 
Remembrancia on the office of ‘ chronologer ’ to the city and its different 
holders. On p. 125, in the account of the reign of William III, we are 
told, ‘The following notes from the letters of Richard Lapthorme to 
William Coffin cover the greater part of the reign,’ and a number of 
brief notes follow, some too short to be intelligible and some with no 
reference to London. Asa collection of materials for the history of the 
city and of social life in general the book would be useful to students 
but for the fact that proper references are hardly ever given. On pp. 183, 
184, 341-4, long passages are quoted from a pamphlet published in 
the reign of Charles II as illustrating the government of London and the 
means of communication between the capital and the country. The 
name of the pamphlet is nowhere given. It is ‘ The Grand Concern of 
England Explained ’ which is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, viii. 
547. On pp. 242-3 a description of London by Sir William Davenant is 
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quoted, which is said to have been written two or three years before the 
great fire. No reference is given. The extract is from Davenant’s ‘ First 
Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House,’ a sort of play which was acted 
in 1656 and contains a detailed comparison between Paris and London. 
References to Howell’s Letters, the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, &c., are 
all made in the same unscholarly way, although in dealing with social 
history the date of the passages quoted as evidence is always a matter of 
importance. In addition to this there are numerous misprints of names, 
which show that the task of seeing the book through the press has been 
very carelessly performed. For instance, p. 69, for ‘Heron’ read 
‘ Hewson ;’ p. 86, for ‘ Blackwell’ read ‘ Backwell;’ p. 323, for ‘ Lawn’ 
read ‘ Lawes ;’ p. 380, for ‘ Josevin’ read ‘ Jorevin;’ p. 292, for ‘ Price’ 
read ‘ Prior,’ &c. It is very unfair to an author of Sir Walter Besant’s 
repute to publish the work he left unfinished without having it edited by 
some competent scholar. 

On the other hand, whatever the defects of the text may be, the 
illustrations are admirably reproduced, and in most cases well chosen. 
There are many views of places and representations of historical events 
of very great interest, derived from the Crace collection in the British 
Museum and from other sources. There is also a good reproduction of 
Ogilby’s map of London. Students will find the book worth getting on 
account of these illustrations. Unluckily many of the illustrations are 
not properly described. For instance, in the chapter on ‘Dress and 
Manners’ there are a number of illustrations of female costume said to 
be from contemporary engravings by Hollar. The text accompanying 
them describes the fashions of the period following the Restoration. The 
figures are from Hollar’s Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus, which was 
published in 1640. The picture of Strafford’s execution (p. 39), said to 
be ‘ from a contemporary Dutch print,’ is by Hollar. That representing 
‘King Charles I thrown overboard’ (p. 86) is not a contemporary 
satirical print, but forms the frontispiece to Nalson’s Historical Collec- 
tions, published in 1683. In all these cases the authorship, date, and 
source of the prints should have been exactly stated. C. H. Firrs. 


Brieven van Nicolaes van Reigersberch aan Hugo de Groot. Uitgegeven 
door Dr. H. C. Roaer. (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller. 1901.) 


THE vastness of the correspondence of Hugo de Groot, and the unusual 
completeness with which it has been preserved, are alike remarkable. Some 
2,500 letters from his unwearied pen, addressed to the leading statesmen 
and savants of his time, as well as to his near relations and intimate 
friends, have at different times been published. The striking personality 
of the writer and the peculiar position that he filled at the court of 
Louis XII in the heyday of Richelieu’s power, as at once an exiled Dutch 
patriot, the most distinguished scholar of his time, and ambassador of 
the queen of Sweden, cannot fail to give to such a collection of letters a 
more than ordinarily high value. They furnish a great mass of material 
bearing upon De Groot’s own life and upon the bistory of the eventful 
period in which he played his part. The value of this correspondence 
has been considerably enhanced by two supplementary publications. The 
letters of his devoted wife, Maria van Reigersberch, were given to the 
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world in 1857 by Mr. H. Vollenhoven and Dr. G. D. J. Schotel as joint 
editors ; and now Dr. H. C. Rogge has published the correspondence of 
Nicolaes van Reigersberch, brother of Maria, with his exiled brother-in- 
law. These last are not only worthy to take their place as a part of the 
great De Groot correspondence, but possess an exceptional interest of 
their own. The regular exchange of letters between Nicolaes and Hugo 
went on without a break for more than twenty-two years, and a very 
large part of this entire correspondence now rests, with the exception of 
a few pieces, in the libraries of the Remonstrant churches of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. An account of the various vicissitudes of the collection, 
before it found in these churches its final resting-place, is given by 
Dr. H. C. Rogge in his preface, to which the reader is referred. It 
contains more than 700 letters of De Groot and 296 of Reigersberch. 
For nine years Dr. Rogge worked with the late distinguished Pro- 
fessor R. Fruin in copying and annotating the letters, Dr. Rogge 
specially busying himself with the De Groot letters, Fruin with those 
of Reigersberch. After the death of his colleague Dr. Rogge proceeded 
with the task, and has, in the volume under review, making use of such 
materials as Fruin left behind, edited a complete edition of the letters 
of Nicolaes van Reigersberch. It was advisable, under any circumstances, 
to give the precedence in publication to this portion of the correspon- 
dence, because (1) it is smaller in bulk, (2) the Reigersberch letters are 
much more legibly written and in much better preservation than those of 
De Groot, (8) they contain, according to the editor, matter on the whole 
of greater interest for the history of the United Provinces. 

It will, however, be apparent how valuable the entire correspondence 
must be from the fact that the stadtholder, Frederick Henry, was privy to 
it, and that he looked to the letters from France for information upon 
the general situation of European politics. ‘To a certain extent,’ says 
Dr. Rogge, ‘De Groot may be regarded as filling the post of the prince’s 
private ambassador at the court of Louis XIII.’ Almost weekly came 
letters from the exile to his brother-in-law at the Hague, and with equal 
regularity replies were despatched to Paris. The style of Reigersberch 
is unpretentious and broken, for the letters were often written in great 
haste. They are, however, full of details as to all that was occurring in 
Holland, both as regards persons and parties and the operations of war 
and of commerce. They do not actually reveal much that is otherwise 
unknown, but they form a most valuable commentary on the course of 
current events from an observant and capable critic, who had the advan- 
tage of frequent confidential intercourse with the stadtholder, whose 
hands held all the threads of policy and practically the entire executive 
power of the state. 

One of the chief difficulties in making use of this correspondence for 
historical purposes lies in the interpretation of the cipher under which 
the names of the leading personages are concealed. There is no key to 
this cipher extant, and moreover it was completely changed at least 
twice, in 1627 and 1637. The context has in many cases given the clue, 
but in a very large number of instances the interpretation is either purely 
conjectural or impossible. In footnotes and in the index the learned 
editor has given all the assistance in his power, but the difficulties of the 
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task are apparent when we find Frans van Aersens under the various 
disguises of Awrelianus, Cretensis, Humingus, Philotas, Spartacus, Uffo, 
and possibly several others. GrorGE EDMUNDSON. 


Studies in Irish History, 1649-1775. Being a Course of Lectures 
delivered before the Irish Literary Society of London. With an 
Introduction by R. Barry O’Brien. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
1908.) 


Tue Irish Literary Society organises lectures on the study of Irish 
history, and has also established a class for the systematic study of that 
subject. Four of the six papers printed in this volume represent the 
work of that class, and represent it very creditably. In Mr. Gwynn’s 
paper on Sarsfield he summarises Dr. Todhunter’s Life of that officer, 
published in 1895, supplementing it from Lauzun’s despatches printed 
by Ranke, and by some notes from the Calendar of Domestic State 
Papers for the reign of William III. Mr. Philip Wilson contributes 
essays on the reign of Charles II and the administration of Tyrconnell, 
and Miss A. E. Murray summarises the condition of Ireland during the 
period which followed the treaty of Limerick. Mr. Wilson’s work shows 
considerable research in the pamphlet literature of the period, while 
Miss Murray illustrates her subject by extracts from the hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts of Archbishop King in Trinity College Library. 
Some sources which might have been used with advantage are neglected. 
Mr. Wilson appears to make no use either of the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, or of Prendergast’s Report on the Carte 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, or of his Ireland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Camille Rousset’s Lowvois and the memoirs of Dumont de 
Bostaquet both contain much information of value as to the campaigns 
which ended in the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim. The history of 
Ireland from 1660 to 1692 deserves and requires detailed treatment, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson will be encouraged to continue his 
researches upon the period and to write a history of it upon a larger 
scale. The Calendars of the Ormonde MSS., now in course of publica- 
tion, and the Carte papers in the Bodleian Library supply ample 
material, and there is no adequate account of that part of Irish history 
in existence. 

While the papers written by Mr. Gwynn, Mr. Wilson, and Miss 
Murray are scholarly in treatment and unexceptionable in tone, those 
contributed to the volume by two other writers cannot be given this 
praise. Mr. Mangan’s paper on the sieges of Derry and Limerick is 
written in a dashing popular style, but shows no sign of original work, 
and is a clever magazine article rather than a serious contribution to 
Irish history. Sir William Butler’s paper on ‘Cromwell in Ireland’ is a 
mixture of passion and prejudice, enlivened by historical blunders, which 
tends to discredit the collection to which it has been very unwisely 
prefixed. C. H. Fiera. 


After Worcester Fight. By Annan Fea. (London: John Lane. 1904.) 


Tus is a reprint of five contemporary narratives of the escape of 
Charles II after the battle of Worcester, and forms a supplement to 
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Mr. Fea’s The Flight of the King, issued by the same publisher in 1897. 
These tracts were reprinted and edited by Mr. Thomas Hughes in 1880, 
and again in 1857, under the title of The Boscobel Tracts. Mr. Fea has, 
however, judiciously omitted the long extract from Clarendon’s History, 
and the letter of a prisoner at Chester, which Mr. Hughes inserted. The 
editorial work is well done: the texts printed have been collated, useful 
and not too lengthy notes have been added, and there is an excellent 
index. As in Mr. Fea’s other books the illustrations and portraits are 
well selected and well produced. He is a little uncritical and treats any- 
thing represented as a relic of Charles II with a superstitious veneration 
which is a trifle absurd; e.g., ‘There is also in existence a portion of 
Jane Lane’s hat, but of this I am not at liberty to state particulars,’ 
The number of gloves, stockings, handkerchiefs, &c., which the careless 
monarch left behind him during his progress, is surprising. Much more 
interesting are the particulars about the rewards given to different persons 
who assisted in the king’s escape, of which a detailed account is given in 
a special preface (pp. xxiv-xxxix). An appendix contains a very full 
pedigree of the family of Charles, and others of the Tomes and Henchman 
families. 

The literature relating to the wanderings of Charles II is so large that 
some things have escaped even the exhaustive researches of Mr. Fea. David 
Lloyd’s Hikon Basilike ; or, the Pourtraicture of His Sacred Majesty 
Charles IT, 1660, contains an account of the early part of the king’s con- 
cealment, which is interesting from its ingenious pedantry. In the same 
year William Winstanley published England’s Triumph ; or,a More Exact 
History of His Majesty’s Escape after the Battle of Worcester. Both these 
are based on ‘ A True Narrative and Relation of His Majesty’s Miraculous 
Escape,’ which is the first of the narratives printed in The Flight of the 
King. Mr. Fea has also omitted to mention the curious ballads which 
familiarised the populace with the king’s adventures. Four of them sur- 
vive, and are reprinted by Mr. Ebsworth, viz. ‘The Last News from 
France,’ ‘The Royal Patient Traveller,’ ‘The Royal Oak,’ and ‘The 
Wonderful and Miraculous Escape of our Gracious King’ (Roxburghe 
Ballads, vii. 635, 689 ; ix. lxv, lxvii). There is also a play, The Royalist, 
by Thomas Durfey, printed in 1682, of which the first scene is laid in 
the field containing the royal oak at Boscobel. ‘ Because it is a tree of 
honour,’ say the peasants, ‘our brave and loyal landlord, Sir Charles, 
has paled it in; and ordered us to come three times a week, and kneeling 
at the foot of the royal oak to drink the king’s health.’ Presently Sir 
Charles himself appears, and delivers an address to the ‘tall and spread- 
ing monarch of the plain,’ which once concealed ‘ the precious soul of 
three great kingdoms.’ There is also an epigram on the tree and a 
figurative representation of it in Flosculwm Poeticum: Poems Divine 
and Humane, by P. K. (i.e. Peter or Patrick Ker), 1684. 

Mr. Fea speaks as if Colonel Legge was at Worcester, and was taken 
prisoner after the battle, saying that he ‘ gained his freedom by the 
ingenuity of his wife, with whom he exchanged dresses in Coventry 
gaol’ (p. liv). The evidence given in the article on William Legge in 
the Dictionary of National Biography proves that he was a prisoner at 
Exeter before the battle, and was not released till after it. 

C. H. Friern. 
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Le Protestantisme a4 Tournai pendant le XVIII™ Siécle. Etude d’ Histoire 
Politique et Religieux. Par E. Huserr. (Brussels: Lebégue. 1903.) 


PRoFEssOR HUBERT’s most recent monographis, like previous researches by 
the same historian published under the authority of the Belgian Academy, 
a model of its class, and this although M. Hubert’s narrative, which 
confines itself on the present occasion to very restricted limits, has 
certain gaps, which (asin the case of Choiseul’s out-of-date intervention 
in 1768) are indicated with perfect frankness, and although at the end 
the piteous tale, notwithstanding its ample documentary apparatus, all but 
dies out into nothingness. Not all the sections in that history of toleration 
which still remains an unwritten book will be found to end on the note of 
progress. The particular case of Tournai and its protestantism illustrates, 
in addition, the advantage of doing one good thing at a time ; for, in this 
instance, the abolition of the system of barrier towns hopelessly clashed 
with the anticipated effects of the almost contemporary edict of toleration. 
Towards the close of 1781, in the course of which year Joseph II had 
issued this edict, which, all objections to his want of circumspection 
notwithstanding, confers undying honour upon his name, the Tournaisis 
estates addressed to him a formal remonstrance on their own account. 
While acknowledging that he performed his own religious duties after an 
edifying fashion, and disavowing any suspicion of his being animated by 
intentions hostile to the church, and while even magnanimously conceding 
that the principle of toleration might be advantageously applied elsewhere, 
they insisted on the harmfulness of its adoption in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Their protest proved unnecessary; for early in the following 
year the barrier system came to an end—as sooner or later it could 
not fail to do—and, after a struggle for existence which lasted some three 
or four years further, the day of overt protestantism was likewise over 
in Tournai, though ‘the religion’ still led a precarious existence in the 
neighbouring village of Rongy. 

The present investigation of Professor Hubert, who has previously 
treated the wider theme of the fortunes of Belgian protestantism from 
Charles V to Joseph II, is limited to the eighteenth century; and he 
merely glances at the notable vicissitudes which the religious condition 
of Tournai and its district had undergone in the sixteenth. In 1561 the 
numbers of the protestant (mainly Calvinist) inhabitants of the city had 
equalled, if not exceeded, those of the catholic, and the bishop had 
thought it prudent to shift his residence. But the capture of Tournai 
by Alexander Farnese—four years before the catastrophe of Antwerp— 
had extinguished all avowed heresy there, though the survival of a few 
obscure remnants is suggested by the insistence of Louis XIV, when the 
city fell into his hands early in the war of devolution, that there should 
be no liberty of conscience in Tournai or the Tournaisis. Thus, when 
the second chapter of their experiences of protestantism opened in the 
war of the Spanish succession, they were, to all intents and purposes, written 
upon tabula rasa. And thus it came to pass that the protestantism of 
Tournai during the eighteenth century was essentially confined to the 
Dutch garrisons of the town and to their connexions, to the poor who de- 
pended on their alms, and to the foreigners—chiefly, of course, Frenchmen 
—who frequented the protestant places of worship as visitors or for the 
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purpose of instruction. In 1706 English and Dutch troops were quartered 
in the neighbourhood, and three years later citadel and city had to 
surrender to the allies. During the remainder of the war the territorial 
law which excluded all forms of religion but the catholic was freely 
violated by the de facto government; for not only were certain public 
buildings assigned to the troops in occupation for protestant worship, but 
it might be attended by every one who chose. A protestant community 
established itself a few miles off at Rongy; strangers came from different 
parts of the archiepiscopal province of Cambrai to share in the devotions 
of the new ‘temples ;’ and cases of apostasy occurred. ‘If “the plague 
of the garrisons ”’ is not soon removed,’ exclaimed Fénelon, ‘ there is an 
end of the catholic religion in the Low Countries.’ 

Peace, however, was far from restoring the condition of things before 
the war. The barrier treaty, devised as one of the guarantees of that 
peace, declared Tournai one of the barrier towns ; and the city was thus 
obliged not only to admit a permanent protestant garrison and allowit to exer- 
cise protestant worship, but to contribute towards the maintenance thereof. 
The barrier towns were accepted as members of the Walloon synod of the 
United Provinces; and there can be no doubt that, by means of the 
religious ministers attached to the garrison, of the marriages of soldiers 
celebrated by them, and of the opportunities furnished for attracting 
natives and strangers to regular centres of worship, a propaganda had 
been set on foot which defied the established and confirmed law of the 
land. Such was the situation expounded in the Memorandum on the 
Progress of Heresy in the Diocese of Towrnai since the year 1706, drawn 
up by the bishop, Count Francis Ernest of Salm-Reifferscheid, in 1788, 
which was pointed by a reference to the threat of the commander of 
the Dutch garrison that the catholics of Holland would have to expiate 
any proceedings taken against the reformed of Tournai. The bishop 
was practically disavowed by the Austrian government, but not without 
having produced an impression in his diocese, and his brother of Ypres 
obtained a papal declaration limiting the validity of marriages with 
heretics in the barrier towns to persons belonging to the garrisons. 
But the general tendency of things to which he had taken objection con- 
tinued; and about a generation later, in the test case of the widow 
Ramspeck, an ‘apostate’ from catholicism, the Tournai magistracy 
referred to the government the question whether an apostate native could 
dispose of property by will. The Dutch government, in the interest of the 
legatees, intervened ; and the Austrian, after taking legal opinion, decided 
in favour of the widow’s right ; whereupon the empress Maria Theresia 
—it may be imagined with how little personal alacrity—issued a formal 
decree accordingly. On the other hand the governor-general (Prince 
Charles of Lorraine) was hard pressed by the French ministry as to the 
facilities afforded at Tournai to French heretics desirous of religious 
instruction or of admission to the sacrament, and more especially as to 
the intermarriage of members of the Dutch garrison with Frenchwomen 
‘and no questions asked.’ As already noted, the final result of this inter- 
vention is unknown; and there is every indication that in the last years 
of the empress Maria Theresia protestantism continued to spread at 
Tournai, and that its progress was left unmolested there. 
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A year after her death Joseph II put forth his edict of tolerance, 
which was accepted by the Tournai council and with the mildest of 
caveats by the bishop. But the estates at once adopted an attitude of 
resistance, and openly controverted not only the action of the emperor, 
but his supposed motive—to wit, the desirability of attracting a larger 
body of population into the district. ‘The population,’ they say, ‘is 
quite dense enough ; agriculture and commerce flourish, and stand in no 
need of foreign auxiliaries.’ More to the point really was the argument 
of the procwreur général, de Bettignies, who, though a fervent catholic, 
was in favour of the demand of the Tournai protestants to be allowed to 
build a temple, and to maintain a minister for its service, at their own 
expense—that without some such guarantee of a policy of toleration the 
community would never accustom itself to the conception of it. The 
accuracy of this judgment was proved by what ensued. The demand of the 
Tournai nonconformists was refused ; nor was permission even granted to 
them to build a place of worship on the land which had formerly served 
as the graveyard of the Dutch garrison, or to hold their services in a 
small house acquired by them in a poor part of the city. With the 
departure of the Dutch garrisons from the barrier towns early in 1782 
the survival of protestantism in Tournai had, with or without the 
Josephine edict, become an impossibility. In this year the disappear- 
ance of the reformed church at Tournai was notified to the synod at 
Middelburg, and in 1785 the last protestant minister quitted the city. In 
the rural obscurity of Rongy the reformed community, which in 1787 
numbered forty families, lingered on amidst many difficulties, and at the 
time of the troubles of 1789 in the deepest secresy; and, in the first year 
of the nineteenth century, when a visit was paid to it by its pastor, 
Frangois, who died in 1802, it was still in existence, and even slightly 
increasing in numbers. It appears to have survived, in one way or 
another, to the present day. A. W. Warp. 


The American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir Gzorcz Orto 
TREVELYAN, Bart. Part IJ. In two volumes. (London: Longmans. 
1908.) 


In July 1897 I reviewed the first part of this book in the English 
Historical Review. The present instalment of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
work only confirms me in the opinion which I then formed and expressed. 


There are two important aspects of the matter which Sir George Trevelyan 
wholly overlooks. There was, as has been clearly pointed out by Mr. Lecky, 
and as is fully acknowiedged by the biographer of Samuel Adams . . . a section 
of the American patriots, headed by Adams, who were fully determined to 
thwart any attempt at conciliation. That section was not numerous, but it was 
able, influential, well organised, and unscrupulous. Those who belonged to it 
clearly showed that it was their policy to stimulate and intensify every germ of 
disaffection, to press to the very utmost every groand of dispute. It may be 
that the blundering tyranny of the king, the subservience of ministers, the 
ignorance and corruption of parliament would have brought about disruption 
in any case, and would have driven moderate men among the colonists into 
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the ranks of the revolutionary party ; but it is certain that those who, like 
Dartmouth and North, were anxious for a compromise which should not be a 
surrender were throughout thwarted by the action of the extreme party among 
the colonists. 

Again, Sir George Trevelyan does not seem to perceive how largely the 
trouble was due not to the incapacity or misconduct of individuals, but to 
defects in our parliamentary system. It is impossible to read the various 
debates on the great colonial questions, such as the Stamp Act and the Declara- 
tion Act, and not see how in such a crisis the party system is beset with 
dangers. Harmless proposals and necessary criticisms become inevitably tainted 
with suspicion when delivered by men whose avowed position is that of advo- 
cates. It is painful to think how different might have been the result if 
questions of colonial administration had come, as they would at the present 
day have, before a competent and responsible department, detached from party 
influences, largely governed by official tradition, and informed by the knowledge 
and intelligence of trained experts. That, however, is a view to which Sir 
George Trevelyan, trained in the party system and steeped in reverence for 
parliamentary government, could hardly do justice. And with that side of his 
work before us one is tempted to ask, Can a strong party politician write the 
history of a period in which party issues meet him at everyturn? The practical 
exigencies of politics leave no place for those nicely balanced judgments, or for 
that thoughtful and discriminating analysis of actions and motives, which are 
the first duty of the historian. It is not in human nature suddenly to discard 
mental habits which it has been a duty to cultivate and develope. 


At the very outset of the present volume there is a passage which I 
think goes far to confirm the views above expressed : 


A curious tribute to their point of view has been paid of late years by 
ingenious writers in the United States, who have raised a protest against the 
spirit and the style in which the story of their Revolution has too often been 
told. Under the impulse of a wholesome reaction against the inflated panegyric 
and overloaded denunciation which in past days have formed the stock in trade 
of too many American chroniclers ‘they especially insist on bringing to a test 
the estimation in which the heroes of that Revolution have been popularly 
held. The biographies of those heroes, it is contended, were to a large degree 
legends ; the best of them were human, and the worst very bad indeed; and 
from these premises the conclusion has been deduced that George III and 
his cabinet could not have been so greatly in the wrong. Samuel Adams, we 
are told, showed himself unscrupulous as to the means which he employed in 
the pursuit of public ends; John Adams was vain and sensitive; Arthur Lee, 
when an envoy from congress in Paris, insinuated that his colleague Silas 
Deane was a rascal, and Deane openly said the same of Lee, while Franklin 
distrusted and disliked them both ; the merchants of Boston were smugglers, 
the mob was ruffianly, and throughout New England no serious efforts were 
made by the more respectable citizens to exact retribution for violence and 
cruelty committed against partisans of the crown. All this may be valuable 
history. It may all be worth telling. It is quite in place as an explanation of 
the sentiments excited in the British parliament by the transactions in 
America, but as an argument for or against the wisdom of British policy it is 
of no account at all (i. 18). 


Surely the questions with which Sir George Trevelyan and his readers 
are primarily concerned are the very questions which he rather contemp- 
tuously thrusts into the background. If this is valuable history, ‘ if it is 
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worth telling,’ why criticise the telling of it as ‘a curious tribute’ to 
some view? Does Sir George Trevelyan think that the primary business 
of historians is to supply political partisans with ready-made arguments, 
or that a writer of history must be always looking round the corner to 
see what use may be possibly made of his statements ? 

A passage which immediately follows seems to me to show how Sir 


George Trevelyan has overlooked the most essential features of his sub- 
ject. 


The question (he says) to be determined at successive points of the 
American controversy was in every case a clear and simple issue. Whether 
Boston should be subjected to a military occupation ; whether the tea duty 
was to be retained or removed ; whether the Port Bill was to be passed and the 
charter of Massachusetts broken; whether the petitions and remonstrances 
from the congress were to be respectfully considered or contemptuously thrown 
aside—were problems demanding nothing beyond good sense and good feeling 
for their right solution (i. 21). 


I venture to think that a good deal more was needed. One thing at 
least was needed—local knowledge, knowledge of the currents of American 
thought and of the character and influence of individual men. Norcan it 
be fairly claimed for the opposition that in this matter they were greatly 
superior to the ministry. Chatham no doubt brought to bear on the pro- 
blem an imaginative insight into the wants and aspirations of the 
colonists, as Burke brought to bear a clear conception of general principles 
of government, which had no parallel among their opponents. Yet, taking 
the parliamentary debates as a whole, we cannot but feel that the 
opposition contributed little towards an effective solution of the question. 
Government and parliament were alike moving in a mist, and we may 
not forget, though Sir George Trevelyan does, that the mist was largely 
the creation of the colonists themselves. As I pointed out in my previous 
review, it is a sheer delusion to speak of the colonists as men goaded into 
revolt and straining to the utmost and to the last to remain loyal. Sir 
George Trevelyan quotes the words of congress, officially delivered in 1774. 
* You have been told that we are seditious, impatient of government, and 
desirous of independence. Be assured that these are not facts but 
calumnies.’ Samuel Adams was not an irresponsible free lance, but the 
recognised and authoritative leader of a party in Massachusetts. In 
September 1778 Samuel Adams openly advocated in the Boston Gazette 
the formation of ‘an independent state, an American commonwealth.’ 
Sir George Trevelyan says that ‘ before blood had been shed and towns 
burned and half a score of petitions thrown into the royal waste-paper 
basket colonists of every shade in politics had scouted as a libel the charge 
that they aimed at separation from the mother country.’ Has he for- 
gotten that in the autumn of 1774, before a single town had been burned, 
a body of Massachusetts citizens met at Suffolk and passed resolutions, 
drafted by that irresponsible firebrand James Warren, declaring their 
intentions of resisting the obnoxious acts of parliament by force and of 
retaliating upon those officials who tried to execute the law? Has he for- 
gotten, what is even more important, that congress, while it was uttering 
professions of loyalty, had formally approved these resolutions? It is 
difficult to think that Sir George Trevelyan has overlooked such an 
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incident ; it is perhaps even more difficult to understand how, ifhe knows 
it, he can reconcile it with the views which he expresses. 

Sir George Trevelyan endeavours to strengthen his case by calling as 
an independent witness to colonial loyalty Thomas Paine. It would be 
difficult to overrate Paine’s force, dexterity, and effectiveness as a political 
controversialist. But those who know Paine as revealed even in his own 
writings, apart from external report, will think twice before they accept 
him as a witness to character. ‘I found,’ he says, ‘the disposition of the 
people such that they might have been led by a thread and governed by 
a reed.’ One is reminded of a passage in the early life of Mr. Midship- 
man Easy. ‘“ What a dear, good, obedient child it is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Easy ; “ you may lead him by a thread.” “ Yes, to pick cherries,” 
thought Dr. Middleton.’ 

Sir George Trevelyan very rightly calls attention to an aspect of the 
dispute between the colonies and the mother country which has 
hardly received due notice from previous writers, the effect which the 
proposal for an episcopate had in alarming and embittering the colonists. 
Sir George’s treatment of the subject is fair and temperate. Yet he 
hardly sees how largely the errors of those responsible for the eccle- 
siastical policy of the mother country were due to ignorance of the wide 
diversity of needs and conditions in different colonies. And certainly 
a fuller knowledge of colonial history would, I think, have saved him 
from one error. He says: ‘ As early as 1691 the full right of citizen- 
ship and the free exercise of public worship had been (in Massachusetts) 
extended to all Christians, with the exception of Roman catholics’ (ii. 310). 
This is stated as though it was a mark of toleration on the part of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, and is contrasted with the bigoted attitude of the 
church of England towards nonconformists. As a matter of fact this 
relief was not granted by legislation, but by the royal charter of William 
and Mary, a charter regarded by the most influential and representative 
citizens of Massachusetts, with great disfavour. Again, Sir George appears 
to me to be confounding the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when he 
says: ‘Not John Lilburn or Baillie of Kilwinning had a stronger and 
more present faith in the personal government of the universe than that 
which in the year 1776 animated the congregations of America’ (i. 284). 
That is only true even approximately of New England, and New England 
was but a section, though, no doubt, in the crisis of revolution the most 
strenuous and influential section, of British America. And even of New 
England it is a statement which needs a good deal of qualification. It is 
a sentiment of which we see no trace in the writings of such a typical 
New-Englander as John Adams, and which would have seemed as strange 
to Franklin as to any of the French wits and philosophers with whom he 
associated. 

When he has to deal with action Sir George Trevelyan is always 
animated, and his description of the battle of Long Island is no exception. 
Yet he seems to me to have rather missed the main military lessons of 
the story. It would be hard to defend the statement that ‘ nothing could 
be better planned than Washington’s scheme of battle.’ The central 
conception of that scheme was to hold a line over eight miles long with 
less than twelve thousand raw troops.- Sir George Trevelyan says but 
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little of the general character of the ground. The clearing of woods, the 
lowering of hills, and the filling in of hollows have materially altered it. 
Yet this at least can be seen at a glance, that the advance of the British 
had to be made over ground where communication was easy, while the 
constituent parts of the defending force were by comparison isolated. 
To take up such a defensive position could only be justifiable when a 
commander possessed a marked superiority both in numbers and fighting 
power. Again, Sir George does not seem to perceive the extent to which he 
bas himself condemned the strategy of Washington. The wind prevented 
the British fleet from co-operating with Howe’s land force, entering the 
strait which separates Long Island from New}York, and cutting off the 
American retreat. As Sir George puts it, ‘ when once the wind changed 
and the leading British frigates had passed within Governor Island and 
taken Brooklyn in the rear, the independence of the United States would 
have been indefinitely postponed.’ In securing the retreat of his beaten 
and demoralised army Washington was, no doubt, greatly aided by the 
culpable supineness of Howe and the opportune intervention of a fog. 
Still after these deductions we may fairly say that the retreat brought 
out Washington's best qualities, his mixture of impetuosity and patience, 
his power of controlling and guiding men, his mens aequa in arduis. 
Yet we must not forget that he was only saving his country from a 
danger of his own creation, and that he had staked her fortunes on an 
almost desperate hazard. 

One can hardly blame an historian of the War of Independence if, 
surveying Washington’s career and character as a whole, he deals some- 
what leniently with special phases of them. The tenderness with which 
Sir George Trevelyan treats Howe is, I venture to think, much less 
deserved. Once at least was the whole of Washington’s army absolutely 
at Howe’s mercy. If he had postponed his attack till his ships were 
ready to co-operate, nothing could have saved Washington. There was 
no need for haste on Howe’s part. The situation was not unlike that at 
York Town, with this all-important difference, that there was no 
possibility of naval co-operation to help the beleaguered force. The one 
thing which could have justified Howe’s precipitate attack would have 
been a strenuous following up of his advantage. On the battle of 
Haarlem Sir George Trevelyan comments : 


Not one of the retreating battalions would ever have reached the Ameriean 
lines in military order and with half its full numbers if Howe had promptly 
thrust his troops across the peninsula. When all allowance has been made for 
exaggeration the semi-mythical narratives of that Sunday morning and after- 
noon have their value, as embodying the indelible impression left on the public 
mind by Howe’s untimely inactivity. 


Yet in his second volume Sir George says: ‘ This month of December’ 
(that of the Trenton campaign) ‘ ruined once and for ever Howe's repute 
as a strategist.’ Long Island and Haarlem had not, even on Sir George’s 
own showing, left much to ruin. No doubt Howe was by temper inert, 
and although personally brave yet, as other brave generals have been, 
too cautious of the lives of his soldiers. Still it is difficult, when one 
reads the history of the war as a whole, not to think that Howe was 
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hampered by his political convictions and by his dread of a crushing 
success. Perhaps the best justification for the risks which Washington 
ran at Long Island, and at a later day at Germantown, was his reliance on 
the forbearance of his opponent. One of the least creditable incidents 
in Howe’s career, the demoralisation of his troops during their stay in 
Philadelphia, is glossed over by Sir George Trevelyan with airy geniality. 
‘ Howe,’ he says, ‘might love ease and pleasure, but he was no selfish 
voluptuary, and he liked to see others comfortable and happy about him.’ 
Whether that is inconsistent with the character of a selfish voluptuary 
is a question for the moralist rather than the historian. It is at least 
certain that Howe was a deplorably bad disciplinarian. Sir George 
Trevelyan has read Stedman’s history. Has he forgotten the writer's 
lamentations over the demoralisation of our officers during their winter 
in Philadelphia, the havoc wrought alike in character and in fortune 
by the seductions of the faro table ? 

I had occasion in my former review to criticise Sir George Trevelyan’s 
strange deficiency in sense of proportion, the manner in which important 
incidents are hurried over and unimportant episodes elaborated. There is an 
astonishing instance of this in the account of the unsuccessful invasion of 
Canada by Montgomery and Arnold. Just six lines are devoted to the 
unsuccessful attack on Quebec, in which Montgomery was killed and 
Arnold seriously wounded, and which in all likelihood determined the 
fate of Canada. Nearly three pages are allotte1 to describing the journey 
of Franklin and John Adams from Philadelphia to Amboy, where they 
went to confer with Lord Howe. Of this space about a fifth is taken up 
with describing how Franklin and Adams disputed whether their bed- 
room window should be shut or open. Nor are we spared a single detail 
in the menu of the lunch which Lord Howe prepared for the American 
envoys—‘ good bread, good claret, cold ham, tongues, and mutton.’ 
Indeed Sir George Trevelyan’s passion for culinary details is worthy of 
an American novelist of domestic life. The habits of the Westchester 
settlers are but a minor matter in a history of the War of Independence. 
Nevertheless we are told with a conscientious regard to detail that ‘at 
Christmas the stupendous brick ovens were filled three times a day—first 
with generous loaves of wheat and rye, then with chicken, quail, and 
venison pasties, and lastly with long rows of fruit and mince pies.’ 

Sir George Trevelyan’s study of authorities is undoubtedly extensive, 
and yet it seems to me to be somewhat incomplete. There is very little 
material bearing on the biographical aspect of his work, especially on 
the side of English biography, that he has not studied. On the other 
hand he appears to have entirely missed one or two recent and valuable 
contributions to the history of the war. He would have dealt more 
fully and more effectively with the invasion of Canada if he had read 
Mr. Codman’s monograph on that subject, with its invaluable appendix 
of diaries. Sir George has also missed a real mine of information in the 
diary of Ezra Stiles, published in 1901. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 
College, was a man of extraordinary mental activity and quickness of 
observation, combined with soundness of judgment and a clear sense of 
what was and what was not worth recording. His record from day to day 
of military affairs, as the news of them reached him, is of no little value, 
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and is, for the work of a civilian, surprisingly lucid and thoughtful. 
The book is even more important as a record of what intelligent New- 
Englanders were saying and doing during the years of strife. Sir 
George Trevelyan deals severely, though not a whit too severely, 
with the character of that discreditable adventurer Charles Lee. He 
was one of those who talk the commonplace jargon of revolutionists, 
without any sort of that underlying conviction which gives stability of 
purpose and makes egotism impossible. Though, as I have said, Sir 
George Trevelyan appraises Lee at his real value, yet he seems to be 
ignorant of far the worst feature in his whole career. In 1860 Mr. Moore 
published a pamphlet entitled The Treason of Charles Lee. In this he 
reproduced a document, which he attributed, apparently on good grounds, 
to Lee, in which he, while still in the American service, was giving 
the English government advice as to the best method of carrying out 
their campaign. There is at times a rather provoking indefiniteness 
about Sir George Trevelyan’s references to authorities. He refers, for 
example, to an article by Mr. Charles Francis Adams the younger on the 
battle of Long Island ; but he omits to tell his readers where the article is 
to be found, and thereby give them an opportunity of studying it for them- 
selves. This is all the more to be regretted since even the exhaustive 
bibliography of American history compiled by Mr. Larned contains no 
reference to the article, and any historical work from Mr. Adams’s pen 
deserves attention. 

Sir George Trevelyan takes exception, why I do not understand, to 
‘tories’ in England who held certain opinions about Arthur Lee—‘a 
Virginian, so they described him.’ Why should they describe him as 
anything else? It is true that he was educated at Eton and spent much 
of his early life in England, but that does not destroy his nationality. 

J. A. Dove. 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 1747-1827. Par Ferprnanp DREyFvs. 
(Paris: Plon. 1903.) 


THe duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, it is to be feared, is only 
known to the general reader by his famous conversation with Louis XVI, 
when he announced the fall of the Bastille. When the king exclaimed, 
C’est une grande révolte, his reply, Non, sire, c’est wne grande révo- 
lution, is a mark of that clear-sightedness which has made historians 
admire him as one of the noblest and most enlightened members of the 
old nobility of France at the time of the Revolution. Indeed, the 
vicissitudes of his career show the fixity of his principles. After keeping 
at a distance from the court during the lifetime of Louis XV he be- 
came, as a reformer, the personal friend of Louis XVI, for whom he 
sacrificed no small part of his fortune. After 10 Aug. 1792 he fled to 
England, and stayed near his friend Arthur Young. Like many other 
émigrés he subsequently visited America, and returned to France after 
the accession of Bonaparte to power. Under the empire he lived in 
retirement, and his rank was only grudgingly and partially recognised 
by the emperor. At the restoration he recovered his position as 
hereditary grand master of the wardrobe, but with the Bourbons his 
liberalism soon outweighed any sense of gratitude for past services, and 
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he was disgraced. M. Dreyfus has, therefore, an interesting character to 
study, and though we miss that brightness of style which is to be 
anticipated on opening a French biography, he has brought together and 
judiciously used a large mass of material. M. Dreyfus devotes a great 
portion of his book to the philanthropic part of the duke’s work, and there 
is no doubt that his schemes of poor relief and his encouragement of 
local industries on his estates are the most prominent side of his career. 
But his political life is no less important. He was one of the few mem- 
bers of the court who were willing to be members of the states-general, 
and during the early disputes between the orders he was to be found 
among the liberal minority, voting for reunion with the tiers état. 
After the assembly set to work he served on the comité de mendicité, and 
there is an instructive chapter in M. Dreyfus’s book on the attempts at 
poor-law reform under the national assemblies and their relation to the 
modern system of poor relief. On the dissolution of the constituent 
assembly Liancourt retired to Rouen, where he took command of the 
national guard and spent large sums of money in preparation for an 
escape of the king from Paris. The whole ‘Rouen scheme’ depended 
on the loyalty of the people of Rouen, and its flimsiness may be judged 
from the fact that after the news of the disaster of 10 Aug. reached 
Rouen, Liancourt made a deliberate attempt to obtain a declaration in 
the king’s favour. In spite of all his preparations, and in spite of the 
obedience of the troops to his command, the attitude of the populace was 
so threatening that Liancourt had to flee the country at the earliest 
opportunity. The Rouen scheme was the only project, short of leaving 
the kingdom altogether, which in 1792 gave any promise of saving the 
king’s life, and regrets at the inaction of the king, which are excited by 
the perusal of such memoirs as Moleville’s, must be tempered by the 
recollection that the success of the project was less than problematical, 
and was in all probability unattainable. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


Quellen zur Geschichte der Kriege von 1799 und 1800. Aus der 
Sammlungen des K. und K. Kriegsarchivs, des Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchivs, und des Archivs des Erzherzogs Albrechts in Wien. 
Herausgegeben von HERMANN Hirer. II. 2. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
1901.) 


Tue work which is completed by the appearance of this volume is one 
which students of the Napoleonic wars will find almost indispensable. 
It contains some most valuable materials, hitherto unpublished, from the 
Austrian archives. The earlier part of the volume under review was 
published separately, and contained five narratives of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1800, which are illustrated by the documents in this part of the 
work. These documents include the correspondence of Melas with the 
authorities at Vienna, with Lord Keith, the English admiral with whom 
he was co-operating, and with his principal subordinates. Like the five 
narratives to which they serve as piéces justificatives, these documents 
have for the most part never been published before, and are of the 
greatest interest and importance. That Masséna’s obstinate and pro- 
tracted defence of Genoa was the foundation of Napoleon’s success in the 
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Marengo campaign is a commonplace; what is now made clear is that 
Moreau’s success in driving Kray back from the Black Forest to the 
Lech contributed hardly less to the discomfiture of the Austrians in Italy. 

The close connexion of the operations in Italy with those in Germany 
is brought out clearly in the interesting letter in which Melas, wise after 
the event, explains to the archduke Charles the course of the campaign 
and the causes of his misfortunes (pp. 334-6). He was really aware of 
the impending attack from over the St. Bernard a good deal sooner 
than is generally represented,' and he was taking measures to parry 
the blow of the Reserve Army from Dijon when, as his letters of 
1 and 8 June to Tige show, his plans were completely upset by the 
appearance of the French divisions from Germany, which had crossed 
the St. Gotthard and Simplon and were descending on Milan. It 
is not, perhaps, Melas who should be chiefly held responsible for the 
miscarriage of the campaign. A letter which Herr Hiiffer attributes 
to Radetzky ascribes the blame to the negligence and carelessness of 
Zach, the chief of the staff, a protégé of Thugut. That Melas had no 
option but to conclude the convention of 15 June after Marengo is 
obvious. The fortresses of Piedmont were altogether unfit to stand a 
siege; there was an absolute dearth of provisions or stores, defects 
‘partly due to the War Council,’ but even more to T[hugut] and his pet 
Z{ach]’ (p. 355). But it is also clear that the British ministry cannot 
escape a share in the guilt. Through indecision and unreadiness they 
missed a splendid chance. Had the not inconsiderable British force frit- 
tered away in fruitless expeditions during the year 1800 been concen- 
trated at Minorca by the end of March, as it might well have been, it 
might have been landed in Masséna’s rear, or on his line of communica- 
tions, at the moment that Melas assailed him in front; and if that had 
been done, and Abercromby been in command, it is hardly likely that 
Masséna could have held out at Genoa for four weeks after Napoleon 
left Paris for the St. Bernard. 

For the Hohenlinden campaign the materials given in this volume 
are equally valuable. An excellent summary of the campaign is given, 
and a rough but useful map. The folly of placing the eighteen-year-old 
Archduke John at the head of the Austrian army was only surpassed by 
the rashness of the unjustifiable advance against Moreau, which he 
undertook at the advice of his strategical tutor, General Lauer, and the 
documents here published only serve to expose the fatuous character of 
these steps. C. T. ATKINSON. 


Madame de Staél et Napoléon. Par Pavut Gautier. (Paris: Plon. 
1908.) 


A stupy of the relations between a great ruler and one of the chief 
writers of his age always presents matters of interest. In his dealings 
with literature and public opinion we see him on another side of his 
nature than that which figures in ordinary histories. Such a study is 
especially interesting when it deals with characters so active, energetic, 
and highly strung as Napoleon and Madame de Staél. With all her defects 


1 Cf. his letters of 8 May to Keith, and 18 May to the Hofkriegsrat. 
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she was a bright, inspiring, and commanding personality ; best of all, she 
had, under all the superficial inconsistencies of her nature, that funda- 
mental tenacity which enabled her to keep inviolate her attachment to 
political liberty and her belief in the high destinies of mankind, even 
when the great mass of Frenchmen despaired of attaining the former and 
showed a cynical disbelief in the latter. The woman who retained her 
freshness of thought and belief in an age of disenchantment deserves 
respectful and even sympathetic treatment; and herein lies, as it seems 
to me, the fundamental defect of ‘M. Gautier’s otherwise able work. 
While he gives careful attention—the most careful that has yet appeared 
—to all the details of the guerilla warfare that went on so long between 
these two great natures he nowhere presents a sufficiently complete 
analysis of the fundamental causes of difference between them. These 
causes are hinted at several times, notably in chapter v., where the author 
deals with Madame de Staél’s work De la Littératwre (1800). There 
the central psychological and ethical problem that underlay all the 
frondeur manifestations is faced; but it is not seriously grasped, much 
less solved. M. Gautier comes near to that problem in these words :— 


Exploiter ce qu’elle nomme la ‘ dégradation actuelle,’ abaisser les caractéres 
dans |’état social, en faire un principe de gouvernement et de politique, voila ce 
qui sera le grand, l’éternel grief de Madame de Staél contre Napoléon. Et ce 
grief, il est déj& en germe dans le livre De la Littérature : cet homme se propose 
d’avilir ’humanité. Cela est trés exagéré sans doute, mais ce n’est qu’exagéré ; 
et dans toute exagération il y a une part de vérité (p. 55). 


The statement of this question naturally leads the reader to expect some 
attempt at solution. But how vague and commonplace is the conclusion ! 

In all that pertains to the ordinary details of the long struggle 
M. Gautier’s work is admirable. The facts are correctly set forth and are 
illustrated at times by apt quotations from Madame de Staél’s works. The 
reader would, however, probably prefer more of these and fewer of the 
merely ‘ police’ details. These are, as a rule, petty enough, and they 
show Napoleon on what was undoubtedly the least generous and weakest 
side of his nature—his hardness towards women and his insistence on 
the supervision of all matters of police directed against those who differed 
from him politically. Occasionally there is an element of humour in the 
situation, as when in May 1807 Napoleon charges Fouché to keep a close 
watch on Madame de Staél, and then lets him know that his (the emperor’s) 
information about her is closer and more accurate than that of his 
(Fouché’s) spies. But one tires of these details when they are spread 
over several chapters, and one begins to feel that they show Napoleon to 
be in many ways the inferior of the woman of genius whom he harassed. 

M. Gautier’s work cannot be said to be unprejudiced. The author’s 
quizzing of Madame de Staél’s foibles (including her occasionally furious 
scenes with ‘ Benjamin’) is unexceptionable ; but we miss that apprecia- 
tion of her finer qualities which would have kept the balance even. 
Sometimes his statements are palpably unjust, as when (p. 149) he asserts 
that, until her soul was fired by the contemplation of Kant’s ideal of 
duty, her belief had been que le but de l’existence était la recherche du 
bonheur. That is altogether to leave out of count the influence of the ~ 
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French ideas of 1789, which had lived on in her and nerved her to her 
protests against the growth of despotism. The book closes with a brief 
survey that to some extent repairs the injustice of which the author, in his 
previous chapters, had been guilty towards Madame de Staél; but the 
reparation is tardy and by no means sufficient. 

We note that at several points the author has been able to correct 
Lady Blennerhasset’s monograph, as well as M. Welschinger’s work La 
Censure sous le Premier Empire. But in his statements on international 
affairs the limitations of his knowledge are sometimes manifest. In 
chapter x. he speaks of Germany after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
as wne officine d’espionnage for England. That Drake and Spencer Smith 
had a hand in royalist intrigues against the first consul’s government is 
well known; but to say that Drake dépensait des sommes énormes 
shows that M. Gautier is ill acquainted with the amount of the British 
secret service funds. It is also incorrect to state that Drake was snared 
by Captain Rozey. It was the ex-Jacobin and regicide, Méhée de la 
Touche, who inveigled him ; and this fact fully justified Madame de Staél 
in describing the arts of that agent provocateur as ce tissu de ruses, 
composé des fils croisés du jacobinisme et de la tyrannie. M. Gautier 
maintains that Madame de Staél’s belief, in 1814, that if Napoleon disap- 
peared the allies would grant easy terms to France alone, was merely 
one of her illusions. But the more the secret diplomacy of the spring of 
that year comes to light the more it is seen that the allies aimed at over- 
throwing the man, and not at despoiling France of her historic territories. 
They wanted guarantees for a permanent peace ; and Madame de Staél was 
justified in believing that the death of the emperor would have been the 
best event for France. Even when the campaign was pushed to the 
bitter end Austria, Great Britain, and Russia protested against any dis- 
memberment of the France of the old monarchy. Madame de Staél, who 
had not the archives of the coalition at her disposal when she wrote her 
Considérations, showed more insight into the essential features of the 
problem than her most recent critic has here displayed. 

J. Hotzanp Rose. 


Le Soldat Impérial (1800-1814). Par Jean Morvan. (Paris: Plon. 
1904.) 


Tuts is one of the ‘documentary’ books concerning Napoleon I which 
France has been pouring out in such numbers for the last ten years ; it 
is somewhat on the same lines as Rousset’s Grande Armée de 1813 or 
Coudere’s La Derniére Armée de Napoléon, but is constructed on a rather 
larger scale, since it deals with the whole period that lies between 1800 
and 1814. It may be described as a general sketch of the mechanism of 
the imperial army—how it was levied, paid, clothed, drilled, armed, and 
fed. M. Morvan’s method is not to give mere statistics, nor to quote 
only from the correspondence of the emperor or the official effusions of 
his subordinates, but to illustrate all his conclusions and deductions by a 
lavish amount of material drawn from contemporary memoirs—many of 
them so rare or so obscure that they are not known on this side of the 
Channel. It may be described, in fact, as statistics illustrated by anecdotes 
and marshalled for a moral purpose. For M. Morvan has a thesis to 
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demonstrate: he wishes to show from the hard facts of conscription 
tables, military budgets, reports on arsenals, and returns of stores, the 
gradual growth of Napoleon’s megalomania and wilful blindness to the 
limits of the possible and the impossible. He reveals from a mass of 
what appears at first most dry and unpromising material the stages in 
the development of the emperor’s personality—how from being the most 
practical and precise of administrators he gradually became transformed 
into a dreamer of vain dreams, who refused to see plain but unpalatable 
facts, and constructed for himself an unreal world in accordance with his 
desires, in which he walked until he finally fell. M. Morvan writes as a 
patriotic Frenchman, watching with indignation a high-spirited nation 
exploited and bled to death by a ruler who had at last become an auto- 
latrous egoist, careless of all save his own reputation for infallibility in 
matters military. He shows us the emperor scorning all external advice, 
even when it was couched in the most adulatory language, raging at 
every one who suggested the most tentative criticism of his methods, and 
silencing his best servants the moment that they ventured to call his 
attention to the dangers which he was determined not to see. This same 
deterioration of Bonaparte’s character may be traced out in three or 
four separate sections of M. Morvan’s book—in that which deals with the 
conscription best of all, but not less clearly in the chapters which deal with 
finance, armament, regimental organisation, and military administration. 

One of the most curious facts which emerge from this book is a view 
of the emperor which we have not seen fully developed in any previous 
work. He appears as the penny-wise, pound-foolish economist, who is so 
anxious to save an illegitimate sow from the necessary pay, food, or equip- 
ment of his soldiers that he risks rendering thousands of men inefficient 
in the hour of need. If his specialists reported that a piece of work would 
cost 100,000 frances, he would first allot 90,000 to the scheme, and at the 
last moment, when all had been completed, pay down 85,000 and refuse 
to advance another farthing. He was the terror of contractors, for when 
he had concluded a bargain it was his pleasant habit to settle his bills a 
year late, and often not in hard cash but in treasury warrants or other 
negotiable instruments which could not be promptly realised, and lost a 
large percentage of their value when converted into specie. If he rightly 
complained in his later years that the contractors cheated him, the reason 
was that by his late payments and arbitrary deductions he had frightened 
off the honest manufacturers of France. Jl en résulte que les seuls 
fabricants dowteux peuvent traiter avec V'administration impériale ; au 
moment ot Bonaparte voudrait Varmée bien pourvue les manufacturiers 
honnétes restreignent lewr travail, par légitime défiance de l'état 
(p. 181). Profits could only be realised by the contractor who supplied 
shoes with brown paper soles, or great coats too narrow to button across 
the breast of a soldier of average stature. The emperor’s economy ended 
in the loss of thousands of men who died for want of serviceable clothing. 
His army was best equipped when it was supplied not from the magazines 
of France, but from the requisitions of conquered Germany. M. Morvan 
dwells on the mania which grew upon the emperor, after 1807, of trusting 
to mere numbers instead of efficiency. He kept raising more and more 
regiments, often of the most doubtful material, instead of contenting him- 
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self with keeping his old standing army in efficient order. His first attempt 
to conquer Spain was made with provisional regiments and bataillons de 
marche destitute of dépéts, adequate cadres, or a proper proportion of 
officers. After the Russian disaster one would have expected him to reform 
the new army required in 1813 by carefully combining all the veteran ele- 
ments that survived in Spain and elsewhere, using the nucleus of old soldiers 
to form and harden the inevitable mass of conscripts. Instead of doing so 
he constructed some forty new regiments (the 135th-156th of the line, the 
19th and 87th léger, and 17 regiments of the young guard), and rushed 
them into the field before they were half drilled. What could be more 
natural than that all these masses of raw troops should dissolve under 
the fatigues of the campaign of Liitzen and Leipzig? One of these 
new regiments (the 87th léger) was sent up to the Rhine in March 1818 
with 2,100 privates and fowr officers, as a letter of Marmont shows (p. 341). 
On 10 May of the same year Davoust reports the arrival in his corps of 
a battalion the men of which do not even know how to charge their 
muskets. He cannot send them to the butts for ball practice till they have 
learnt how to load (p. 246). If Napoleon gains his last victories with 
these hordes, ce ne sont point les soldats qui les remportent, il les doit 
ad son exceptionnel génie—et ce génie lui-méme est vaincu quand des 
hommes quelconques ont a réaliser ses plans, lorsque sur des champs de 
bataille hasardeux des recrues nullement préparées ont a traduire en 
actes les conceptions de son art supréme. C. Oman. 


The Creevey Papers. A Selection from the Correspondence and Diaries 
of the late Thomas Creevey, M.P. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. (London: 
John Murray. 1903.) 


Waite these amusing volumes contain next to nothing about foreign 
affairs and little that is new as to the party politics of the earlier half of 
the last century, they tell us much about the sayings and doings of a 
number of persons concerned in them. Among them Creevey himself is 
a figure of some interest. Belonging, as he evidently did, to a somewhat 
obscure Irish family settled in Liverpool, he became a valued guest at the 
houses of many of the greatest personages in London society, was treated 
with confidence by men of the highest political standing, and took a 
respectable though not prominent part in public affairs. He owed much 
to his marriage with a widow lady of good position and considerable 
fortune, and his own abilities and social qualities did the rest. When 
his wife died her income passed from him, but his place in society was 
then established ; he moved from one great house to another, and though, 
according to Greville, he had for a time less than 200]. a year, he had 
no cares, for every one was delighted to receive him. Yet, though he lived 
on other people, he was neither a toady nor a pique-assiette. If any of 
his grand friends offended him he remonstrated with them in plain terms 
(i. 275, ii. 54, 92, 136-7), and he took care never to go to a house where 
he was not sure of a welcome (i. 294). He was an admirable talker, 
witty, agreeable, unconstrained, and sometimes indiscreet, and, as these 
volumes prove, he was an amusing correspondent. Living at a time 
when the personal element entered largely into politics, he, like many of 
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his contemporaries, used strong language about those who differed from 
him ; he was given to nicknames and, according to the fashion of his 
day, enforced his remarks with too frequent ‘damns.’ He was not a 
man of much education, soon forgot such Greek as he had, and failed 
to detect a false quantity in a Latin verse, but in later life he seems 
to have read a fair amount, was delighted with Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and on a wet day wished for no better companion than Gibbon. 
In character he was upright and fearless, quick to resent a slight and 
ready to forgive it, staunch to his principles, and tenderly attached to 
those near to him, and specially to the step-daughter to whom many of 
his letters are addressed. 

He entered parliament in 1802, the year of his marriage, as member 
for Thetford, one of the duke of Norfolk’s boroughs, and with two rather 
short intervals was provided with a seat for nomination boroughs until 
the Reform Bill. As a follower of Fox he took his seat ‘behind old 
Charley.’ Violent as he was against Addington, he was annoyed by the 
support which Fox gave to Pitt’s attack on Lord St. Vincent, and consoled 
himself for voting against his convictions by dwelling on the duty of 
a ‘private’ of a party to follow his leader. Pitt he abuses freely. He 
shows that his allegiance to his leader was sorely tried by Fox’s refusal 
to support Whitbread in his attempt to convict Pitt of malversation, or to 
countenance his own attack on Fordyce, the surveyor of the land revenues. 
His keenness in attacking abuses when they were on the tory side brought 
him into connexion with Grey, afterwards the second Earl Grey, and 
Whitbread, both of whom, he says, at that time ‘ acted with unparalleled 
kindness.’ In 1805 he and Mrs. Creevey spent the autumn at Brighton, 
and were constant guests at the Pavilion. The prince was then the hope 
of the whigs, and Creevey and his wife, who write fully about his doings, 
saw nothing disgraceful in them, though Mrs. Creevey, a woman of some 
sprightliness, now and again found the parties at the Pavilion dull, in 
spite of the compliments of ‘dear, foolish, beautiful Prinney.’ The life 
there must certainly have been almost as dreary as it was despicable. 
After a brief spell of office as secretary to the board of control in the 
ministry of All the Talents, Creevey was again in opposition. His 
papers illustrate the utter disorganisation of the whigs, who can scarcely 
be said to have existed as a coherent party from 1795, when Fox 
caused the break-up of their once powerful phalanx, until the fight for 
reform. Creevey was a member of the ‘insurgent’ section, which soon 
called itself the ‘mountain,’ and was, to some extent, represented by the 
later radicals ; it was led by Sam Whitbread, was discontented with the 
regular opposition leaders, Grenville, Grey, and George Ponsonby, and 
desired more strenuous attacks on the government, specially with refer- 
ence to the war in the peninsula, the expedition to the Scheldt, and the 
duke of York’s case. 

The hopes of the whigs were excited by the immediate prospect of the 
regency in the first days of 1811, and seemed justified by the prince’s 
communication with Grenville and Grey. A whig administration was 
planned, in which Whitbread was to be secretary of state for the colonies, 
and Creevey was saluted at Brooks’s as Mr. Under-Secretary. With 
Lord Grey’s consent Whitbread offered him a seat at the admiralty 
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board. The prince was probably insincere from the first. On 1 Feb. 
Whitbread had already heard that the queen had written him a letter, 
‘evidently dictated by Perceval,’ and believed that ‘he was playing 
a hollow, shabby game.’ Three days later came the prince’s letter to 
Perceval stating that be intended to retain the existing ministry. Moore’s 
assertion that Sheridan composed this letter! is probably true, and if so 
he was acting a double part, for he told the anxious whigs that the prince 
‘ was bound in justice to his character to make this change’ of ministers. 
Creevey always distrusted Sheridan; he saw that his ‘ insuperable 
vanity’ led him to play for the place of first adviser to the prince. He 
had given proof of this during Fox's absence in 1788,? and Creevey notes 
with indignation how, in 1804, he tried to undermine Fox's authority with 
hisown party. His subservience to the prince on the question of the change 
of ministers has been interpreted as an honourable act of self-denial; for 
in the proposed whig ministry he was, it is said, to have been secretary for 
Treland.* He must have known very well, at least by 1 Feb., that the 
prince had no intention of changing the ministers, and his game is 
sufficiently indicated by his conversation with Creevey, recorded under 
12 July, when the king’s death was thought to be near. It was then 
generally believed that the whigs would still be excluded from office and 
the ministry would be retained, with the addition of some of the regent’s 
private friends, such as Lord Yarmouth and Sheridan. Meeting Creevey 
at Brooks’s at 5 a.m. on the Sunday before, Sheridan, who was then ‘ very 
drunk,’ advised him to ‘ get into the same boat with him in politicks.’ 
Four years earlier, when his bibulous habits brought on an illness, Lady 
Elizabeth Forster (Foster), afterwards duchess of Devonshire, bade him 
‘try to drink less and speak the truth.’ Unfortunately her prescription 
was not followed. 

After the assassination of Perceval the regent, forced by an address 
from the commons to abandon any idea of patching up the ministry, 
turned to Lord Wellesley and finally gave him authority to form a 
government which should include Grenville and Grey, and four or five 
others to be recommended by them. Their refusal to agree to this scheme 
greatly enraged him; he vowed that they ‘were a couple of scoundrels, 
and that Moira was a fellow no honest man could speak to.’ Nevertheless 
he straightway commissioned Lord Moira to form a ministry. Moira’s 
attempt failed, because Grenville and Grey insisted on a change of the 
household. Their insistence on this point covered their determination 
not to take office unless they had complete control ; it was the old whig 
doctrine. The‘ mountain’ did not approve of their refusal, which Creevey 
speaks of as a ‘great fault.’ Moira saw Whitbread on 6 June, the day of 
his interview with Grenville and Grey, when all went smoothly, and 
Creevey, who had feared that his special leader would be left out in the 
cold, was much comforted, for, though he knew nothing for certain, 
Sheridan, who had been dining with Moira and Whitbread, and was 
‘drunk and communicative,’ assured him that ‘Sam was the man for the 
prince and the people.’ Sheridan, however—and therefore, we may 


! Life of Sheridan, ii. 408-9. 
2 Courts and Cabinets of George ITT, i. 451. 
’ Life of Sheridan, ubi supra; Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, i. 360. 
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believe, the regent also ‘—had no mind that Moira’s negotiation with the 
whigs should be successful, and basely concealed the fact that Yarmouth 
had ‘communicated to him the intention of the household to resign’ (if 
the proposed ministry was formed), ‘ with the view of having that inten- 
tion conveyed to Lord Grey and Lord Grenville ;’ he even offered to bet 
Tierney 500 guineas that they had no such intention.® 

The regent’s matrimonial affairs afforded the opposition a means of 
punishing him for his desertion of them, and for embarrassing Lord 
Liverpool’s government. Although the older whigs were unwilling to 
push matters too far against a prince who might yet call on them to 
serve him, no such consideration deterred the ‘mountain,’ and, as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell remarks, ‘the schism in the opposition grew ever wider.’ 
Brougham saw an opportunity of making capital for himself out of the 
wrongs of the princess. These volumes contain a large number of letters 
which illustrate the tortuous proceedings of that most amazing person. 
By men of all parties, and above all by Brougham himself, the princess 
was treated as a pawn in the game which each was playing. Brougham 
was furious at finding that ‘ Mother P.,’ as he called her, intended in 1814 
to accept Castlereagh’s offer of 50,000/. a year on condition of her living 
abroad. ‘She deserves death,’ he wrote to Creevey, ‘yet we must not 
abandon her in case P. gets the victory.’ Whitbread, after consulting 
with Brougham, persuaded her to decline the offer. On 9 August 
Brougham wrote to Creevey in utter dismay, informing him of ‘ Mrs. P.’s 
bolting.’ It was all Sam’s fault, he said. This was scarcely true. He 
was jealous of Whitbread’s influence with her, for he wanted all the profit 
that was to be made out of the case for himself ; it was important that it 
should be understood that Short was the friend, not Codlin. In 1819, 
while continuing to act as her adviser, he tried to sell her cause for his 
own advancement. Nothing, as Creevey says, was more likely to injure 
her than his offer that she should agree to a separation and renounce the 
title of queen if the government would settle her allowance of 35,0001. 
upon her for life. He failed to meet her at Lyons; he hinted to Creevey 
that he was in constant intercourse with ‘the crown and ministers,’ and 
he offered to resign his appointment as attorney-general to the queen. 
Members of White’s as well as members of Brooks’s said that he had 
‘grossly sold’ her. In spite of his solemn declaration in the house of 
commons as to his belief in her innocence, with which Creevey was much 
impressed, he told him after her death, as an excuse for not attending 
her body to Brunswick, that ‘he had never been very much for the queen.’ 

The most delightful part of these volumes concerns Creevey’s stay at 
Brussels during the Waterloo time. Of all the personages he describes 
the duke of Wellington towers above the rest. As a member of the 
‘mountain’ Creevey had been bitter against the Wellesleys, and had 
violently opposed the war in the peninsula. Nevertheless when the 
duke met him in Brussels he treated him with marked cordiality, as 
though ‘he had forgotten old disputes.’ He records how, in April 1815, 


* Horner, Memoirs, ii. 111, 113 ; G. C. Lewis, Administrations, pp. 337-40. 

5 Life of Sheridan, ii. 426. 

® Croker Papers, i. 172-4. The date of Croker’s notices is April 1820, not 1821, as 
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the duke said that there would be no fighting, for the republicans of 
Paris would beat Bonaparte ‘by stiletto or otherwise.’ His account of 
Brussels on 16-19 June is excellent—simply written, and not less pic- 
turesque for that—and it is specially interesting because it bears out with 
wonderful exactness the famous description in Vanity Fair. Even 
after two bodies of French prisoners, one of 1,500 and the other of about 
5,000 men, had been brought into the city on the afternoon of the 18th, 
it was believed that ‘ everything was going as badly as possible.’ Not 
until early on the 19th did Creevey learn the success of the allies, and 
then as he was collecting news the duke called him to him. It is im- 
possible to read his report of what the duke said to him without sharing 
his admiration of the victorious general’s ‘ gravity and seriousness at the 
loss of life he had sustained, his admission of his great danger, and the 
justice he did his enemy.’ 

With respect to the negotiations which ensued on Liverpool’s resigna- 
tion we get no fresh information. Creevey’s friend, Lord Sefton, held what 
was no doubt the general opinion, that all the anti-catholics who refused 
to join the new ministry did so from personal dislike to Canning. In the 
case of Peel this was certainly untrue.’ Brougham seems actually to 
have expected office ; he declared that he had been offered the attorney- 
generalship, and that his not being in office was mischievous to the 
government. The coalition with Canning of a section of the whigs under 
Lord Lansdowne caused fresh disunion in the party. It was resented 
by the ‘ malignants,’ by Grey and some of the old whigs, as well as by 
the remains of the ‘ mountain.’ Brougham’s support of the government 
excited their indignation, and Creevey reviles ‘ Wickedshifts’ with much 
asperity. In 1828 Grey, at that time Creevey’s warm friend, showed 
him the correspondence between the duke and Huskisson at the time of 
Huskisson’s resignation, and he strongly approved of Wellington’s conduct. 
Croker’s opinion that Huskisson was ‘ hardly dealt with,’ and Greville’s that 
he was treated ‘with some degree of harshness,’ must not be accepted 
without remembering that Greville’s narrative shows that the Canningite 
section acted too much as a party in the cabinet ; the duke can scarcely be 
blamed for seizing an opportunity of putting an end to such a system.® 
When Grey came into office Creevey was provided with a comfortable 
berth as treasurer of the ordnance. His notices of the struggle for reform 
are unimportant, He was sure that ‘Beelzebub’ (Brougham) drove 
Grey out of office in 1834 for his own ambitious purposes, and Grey 
seems at first to have been of that opinion. Brougham was wildly 
jealous of Grey, and thought that he would himself be a much better 
prime minister; and Sefton told Creevey how he had accused him of 
using his influence with the Times against Grey in February 1831. Two 
months after Grey’s resignation, however, Lady Grey told Creevey that 
she had changed her mind about ‘ that Achitophel,’ and did not think that 
he meant ‘ to turn Lord G. out at that time,’ and her opinion was con- 
firmed by Lord Melbourne (ii. 287). Brougham’s meddlesome interference 
on the subject of the coercion bill was the origin of the mischief, but 
Littleton’s indiscretion and a:lack of openness both in his conduct and 
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that of Brougham and Lord Althorp seem to have been the real cause of 
it. Brougham must by that time have known that he had nothing to 
gain by the break-up of the government, and he recommended ‘ sticking to 
the last plank.’® The explanation of his conduct which he gave to Mel- 
bourne is so amazing that it may perhaps be accepted, as not inconsistent 
with his character; the omission of the meetings clauses from the 
coercion bill would have brought the session to an early close, and the 
sole reason of his interference was that he wanted to have time ‘ to go to 
the Rhine.’ Creevey lived to be graciously received by the late queen, 
and notes that the royal evenings were ‘ the dullest possible.’ 

His papers abound in personal chatter and illustrations of manners. 
The picture they give of the drunkenness of the early part of the century 
is extraordinary. Sheridan, drinking himself to death, takes a bottle of 
hot white wine to allay his fever, drinks a bottle and a half at dinner, is 
called from his bed by the prince at two in the morning, and drinks a 
bottle of claret ‘in a minute.’ Grey, though blessed with a stronger head, 
twice appears in a state of intoxication, and the dull old ‘ Doctor,’ Sid- 
mouth, is said ‘ never to have been sober’ during George IV’s bacchanalian 
visit to Ireland, The weaknesses of the royal dukes are unsparingly 
exhibited. Impressed by the duty of providing an heir to the throne 
on the death of the princess Charlotte, the duke of Kent somewhat im- 
prudently confided his ideas on the subject to Creevey. ‘ Ready to obey 
any call the country might make on him,’ he would marry if the country 
paid him well enough, and provided for his mistress, in consideration of 
her faithfulness to him for twenty-seven years. The humours of ‘ King 
Jog,’ Mr. Lambton, afterwards earl of Durham, his violent temper, and 
the meanness of his housekeeping afford a theme for many stories. A 
large house party at Lambton had little for dinner save a round of beef 
at a side table. On one of his visits Creevey broke into open revolt, for 
the course of fish consisted only of ‘one small haddock and three small 
whitings ;’ that they were served on the same dish does not seem to have 
struck him as iniquitous. There is much more of a like sort. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell deserves our thanks for providing us with these 
entertaining volumes. He tells us that his extracts do not amount to 
more than a fiftieth part of his materials. Selections are always some- 
what unsatisfactory to the historical student. Many important matters 
on which we should have expected to find Creevey writing are not dealt 
with here. We must trust that Sir Herbert has not left out anything of 
historical value in order to make room for amusing gossip. A rather 
otiose introduction tells us little about Creevey’s public career, though he 
deserves to be remembered for his efforts for economical reform, especially 
in 1812, when he complained that the marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Camden were each getting 23,000/. a year as tellers of the exchequer in . 
return for services rendered by their fathers. One incident in his life 
which should certainly not have been missed is his trial for libel. In a 
speech in parliament against the privileges of the East India Company 
he went out of his way to attack Robert Kirkpatrick, the inspector- 
general of taxes, whose appointment he declared to be due to private 
favour and to have aggravated distress in Liverpool. He stood for 
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Liverpool in conjunction with Brougham against Canning and Gascoigne 
in the autumn of 1812, and caused his attack on Kirkpatrick to be printed 
in the Liverpool Mercury. He was indicted for libel at the spring assizes 
at Lancaster before Sir Simon Le Blanc. Brougham defended him and 
pleaded privilege. The court declared that the case was ruled by ‘ The King 
versus Lord Abingdon ’ (1794); the privilege which covered words spoken 
in parliament did not apply to them when printed by the speaker. 
Creevey was fined 100/. Brougham moved for a new trial, but the court 
of king’s bench refused a rule.'® Creevey tried to get the house to take the 
matter up, but his motion of June 23 was unsupported and the house 
passed to the other orders of the day.'' Sir Herbert’s remarks explaining 
and connecting the various papers and many of his footnotes are helpful, 
though two or three of his footnotes on the ill effects of intemperance and 
bleeding might well be spared. Here and there his work shows signs of 
haste and perhaps of an equipment not quite sufficient for his task. The 
number of words left out in the letters as illegible is greater than we 
should have expected in documents of the time. A note should havé 
explained that ‘the superannuated Methodist at the head of the admiralty’ 
(i. 86) in 1805 was Sir Charles Middleton, created Lord Barham in that 
year, and the absence of a note (ii. 160) pointing out how utterly Lord 
Brandon failed in his case against Lord Melbourne’? is rather hard on 
the memory of both Melbourne and Lady Brandon, specially the latter. 
The ‘ Mrs. Leach’ (i. 258) mentioned as advising the regent in 1816 is 
merely Brougham’s contemptuous term for Mr. (Sir) John Leach, after- 
wards master of the rolls, who was appointed chief justice of Chester in 
1817. This might have been pointed out, and in any case ‘ Mrs. Leach’ 
should not appear in the index as a separate entry from Sir John, who, 
by the way, died unmarried. ‘ Plume [?]’ in one of Brougham’s letters of 
1812 (i. 174) is, of course, Sir Thomas Plumer, who became attorney- 
general in that year, and Sir Herbert’s note that Brougham’s mention of 
‘the pope’ of Holland House is ‘ obscure ’ (i. 249) should be amended by 
a reference to Dr. John Allen. He should have noted that the name of 
the author of the satirical verses which Creevey admired was Sir Charles, 
not Sir Thomas, Hanbury Williams (ii. 38). It is so unlikely that Creevey 
should have made this mistake that I am inclined to think that it must 
be an error of the copyist which did not strike Sir Herbert, though the 
name is familiar enough, at least to all readers of Horace Walpole’s 
letters. Lastly, it is, I know, fatally easy to write one date for another, 
but it is unfortunate that Sir Herbert should not merely have given 1828 
as the date of the general election of 1826, but should have noticed 
Creevey’s loss of a seat at the election after the correspondence of August 
1828. Witu1am Hunt. 
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Some years ago he read an excellent paper before the Royal Historical 
Society.! The present work is an amplification and completion of his 
former studies. It bears witness alike to the width of his survey and 
the thoroughness of his research. I know of no work which, in the same 
space (278 pp.), covers the ground in so satisfactory a manner. The 
special value of the present volume consists in the scholarly use which 
the author has made of the British despatches relating to Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Sicily. All of these bear on the tangled affairs 
which ultimately had their outcome in the third coalition. I can find 
only one gap in Dr. Ekedahl’s researches, and that, curiously enough, 
refers to Swedish policy. King Gustavus made a lengthy tour in 
Germany at the close of 1803, and had several conferences with our 
envoys there, especially with Drake at Munich. The reports of the 
conversations of the Swedish king are detailed at length in our Bavarian 
and other German archives for that time. Nothing very definite came of 
these overtures, but they evidently encouraged the Addington ministry to 
begin to seek for allies. 

More definite negotiations went on between the courts of London and 
St. Petersburg when Pitt returned to powerin May 1804; and it ison this 
period and the resulting treaty of 11 April 1805 that Dr. Ekedahl rightly 
bestows most attention. He-is careful, however, to detail with due care 
and balance the causes of the outbreak of war in 1808; and in this 
inquiry he shows a knowledge of the colonial and commercial rivalries of 
England and France that is uncommon among continental historians. 
His work is very fully annotated, and the extracts from the British 
archives and those of Woronzow and Czartoryski, along with details from 
the Paget, Hardenberg, and other papers, add the touches of definiteness 
that are so valuable to the student. Among the works quoted and used 
we find, however, no reference to Professor Oncken’s Das Zeitalter des 
Kaisserreiches und der Befreiwngskriege or to the diaries of Sir George 
Jackson, the latter of which supply many facts as to the weak and 
wavering policy of Prussia in 1804-6. Of that policy Novosiltzoff wrote 
to Woronzoff, 10 July 1805— 


Ce cabinet est fondé sur un principe d’isolement, sur un égoisme affreux, et 
j’espére qu’ils verront tét ou tard qu’il est bien pernicieux. Je ne sais en vérité 
ce qu’il y aura 4 faire avec eux, je ne prévois pas le moyen d’éviter 4 leur 
tomber sur le corps. Hien ne les émeut, ni appat, ni raison, ni menaces. 


This passage, quoted by Dr. Ekedahl on p. 274, shows that the 
Russian policy of applying coercion to Prussia was not due, as Professor 
Oncken claims, solely to Czartoryski’s secret design of partitioning 
Prussia for the benefit of Poland. It was an expedient to which not 
only Russian but also British statesmen came more or less reluctantly to 
turn ; and possibly, if it had been tried betimes, events would have turned 
out very differently. Dr. Ekedahl has not continued his study to the time 
when Pitt sent Lord Harrowby to Berlin with the hope of deciding that 
power to join the allies. I trust that he will devote another volume to 
this and other phases of the third coalition. J. Hotnanp Rose. 
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The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, Field Marshal. 
By Rosert 8. Rarr. (Westminster: Constable. 1903.) 


‘Two things are certain:—they will do their work with spirit when 
brought to the mark; and the devil can’t make them read.’ Such was 
the opinion which Sir Charles Napier recorded of his cavalry officers 
when he was in command of the Northern District ; and not very different 
was the impression which, a few years later, he formed of the general 
whom he had been sent out to India to supersede: ‘ Gough is a glorious 
old fellow, brave as ten lions, each with two sets of teeth and two tails; ’ 
‘were his military genius as great as his heart, the duke would be nothing 
in comparison.’ Combine these sentences, and you have the conception 
of Lord Gough which his countrymen have held since the day of Chilian- 
wala. Mr. Rait has written this biography in order to show that the 
general who ‘never was bate’ was not, if I may use such a phrase, a 
mere rough-and-tumble fighter, but an able strategist and a skilful 
tactician. The book has already been recognised as a solid and valuable 
contribution to the literature of Anglo-Indian history, and cannot fail to 
raise our opinion of Gough’s powers; but I do not think that it can be 
accepted as altogether convincing. 

The first volume, of which the greater part is devoted to Gough’s 
services in the Peninsular war and his operations in China, is naturally 
less interesting than the second; but it might have been made more 
attractive if Mr. Rait had practised the art of omission. His object, of 
course, was to impress upon his readers that in the Peninsula and in 
China Gough showed not merely courage, but caution, judgment, and 
skill, and thus to prepare them for the discovery that the charges which 
had been brought against his conduct of the Punjab campaigns were 
without foundation ; but this object could have been better attained in 
fewer words. It is not easy so to describe the part which the hero 
of a biography, as a subordinate officer, played in a great war, that, 
while the narrative is clear, he remtins the central figure; but it is 
not impossible. Nelson, in Southey’s Life, from the time when he 
steps on board the ‘ Raisonnable’ as a midshipman to the day when 
he hoists his broad pendant on the ‘Captain,’ always stands out 
as the hero of the book: Gough, in Mr. Rait’s pages, is obscured by 
superfluous details. He was not a many-sided character, like Charles 
Napier, who could hardly make an entry in his diary without arresting 
the reader’s attention ; and very few of his letters are worth the space 
which Mr. Rait gives them. One, for example, printed on pp. 31-6 
of the first volume, is simply what Gough himself called it—a 
‘tedious detail.’ The conscientious reviewer, éager to press on to the 
narrative of the Sikh wars, is grateful for the small mercy which is vouch- 
safed to him on p. 60. Here he finds mention of a dinner which Gough 
gave in the Isla de Leon, during the bombardment of Cadiz, to celebrate 
the arrival of despatches from England. ‘I was obliged,’ he says, ‘ to 
give all the officers a let-off ; several friends dined with me, and a hundred 
and four bottles of wine were drunk.’ Mr. Rait’s execution improves, 
indeed, as he goes on; but even the chapters relating to China are 
needlessly long. It is clear from the narrative that Sir Hugh’s operations 
were carefully planned and skilfully executed ; and the evidence which 
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Mr. Rait adduces fully justifies his contention that the general showed 
political wisdom: but could not the events of one year have been 
chronicled in less than 138 pages ? 

But it is pleasanter to find merits than faults. When Mr. Rait has left 
China behind and brings his hero back to India, he becomes more inter- 
ested in his work, and therefore takes hold of and retains the interest of 
his readers. Even now, indeed, compression is occasionally required, for 
example, in the chapter entitled ‘Multan and the Irregular Warfare :’ 
even now, as in the account of the battle of Chilianwala, one occasionally 
desires more lucid, more vigorous, more artistic narrative ; but our atten- 
tion never flags. If Mr. Rait takes Colonel Malleson a little too seriously, 
he succeeds in proving that many of the charges which ill-informed 
writers have brought against Lord Gough are unfounded. Moreover 
abundant evidence is adduced to show that the commander-in-chief 
possessed at least one of the qualities which are essential to the character 
of a great general. His bravery was not merely of that kind which 
deserves the Victoria Cross. It was that rare virtue which Clausewitz 
had chiefly in mind when he said that ‘ courage above all things is the 
first quality of a warrior ’—the stoutness of heart which remains calm amid 
unforeseen and accumulating difficulties, and which firmly adheres, not- 
withstanding all distractions, to a carefully considered plan. 

Nevertheless, after reading the chapters in which Mr. Rait describes 
the Gwalior campaign and the Sikh wars, one cannot reason away the 
suspicion that his defence is not wholly satisfactory. It is easy to parry 
the attacks of Malleson; but to establish the thesis that Lord Gough’s 
generalship was virtually above criticism—and this is what Mr. Rait 
apparently aims at—is a different matter. After all these years we have 
a right to expect not merely an apologia, but an impartial judgment ; and 
Mr. Rait will pardon the suggestion that he hardly gives sufficient 
prominence to the adverse opinions of competent and responsible critics. 
Making every allowance for their lack of complete information, one finds 
it hard to believe that men like Lord Hardinge, Sir Harry Smith, Sir 
Charles Napier, Havelock, and, finally, Lord Wolseley, were wholly 
mistaken in the comparatively low estimate which they formed of Gough’s 
generalship. The losses which he incurred were so heavy—the propor- 
tion of casualties at Chilianwala being actually greater than of those 
which were sustained by Havelock in the five days’ fighting that culmi- 
nated in the first relief of Lucknow, although on the last day he was not 
permitted by Outram to do what he thought best—that the doubt will 
arise whether Mr. Rait’s explanations are sufficient, and whether many 
lives might not have been saved by wiser dispositions. Would Hamley 
or Henderson have sided with Gough or with Sir Harry Smith and 
Havelock on the question of the strategy which was adopted in the 
Gwalior campaign ? I am inclined, with some diffidence, to suggest that 
here Gough accurately gauged the calibre of his enemy, and that the 
reasons which he stated in his letter to the duke of Wellington justified 
him in disregarding a maxim which he would have observed if he had 
had to deal with a European foe. It is possible that Napier, who never 
under-estimated his own importance, exaggerated the influence which the 
diversion that he contemplated would have exercised upon the Sutlej 
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campaign ; and opinions will probably always remain divided on the 
question whether Gough was right in proposing to fight at Ferozeshah 
without waiting for Littler, or the governor-general in overruling him. 
Only an expert who knew all the relevant facts could give an authoritative 
opinion as to whether the tactics which Sir Harry Smith would have 
adopted on that occasion were better than Gough’s, or whether he was 
justified in the strictures which he published upon Gough’s leading at 
Sobraon ; and I fear that I shall not help Mr. Rait by giving a silent 
vote in favour of the victor of Aliwal. But it may be questioned whether 
Mr. Rait is quite successful in his summary condemnation of the turning 
movement which Havelock suggested for the attack at Sobraon, or in the 
answer which he makes to the charge, partly based upon the criticisms of 
the Sikh generals, that, except at Gujerat, Gough failed to make sufficient 
use of his artillery. In this connexion there is one question which I 
should like to ask, and to which Mr. Rait could no doubt give a satis- 
factory answer. We read that at Gujerat ‘the [British] advance was 
continued until the infantry were just beyond the Sikh range, when .. . 
the line halted and the British artillery proceeded to the front.’ This 
wise plan does not appear to have been always adopted. Even at Chilian- 
wala Gough had sixty guns against the sixty-two of the Sikhs; and it 
does not appear to me to be proved in Mr. Rait’s book that in the earlier 
battles he made the best possible use of such artillery as he had. 

As far as I am able to form an opinion, there has never been a fairer 
or truer estimate of Gough’s generalship (although it might have been 
modified by fuller knowledge of details) than that which is to be found 
in the letters of Havelock, who was not extreme to condemn him even 
after the battle of Chilianwala, and whose opinion of his tactics at 
Gujerat perhaps anticipated the final verdict which history will pronounce 
upon Gough as he was at his best. 


Here (he writes) the ground had been deliberately and effectively recon? 
noitred . . . the troops were brought up fresh to the contest, and if in their dis- 
position there was nothing of the originality of genius, if there was none of that 
combination which doubles the power of every soldier in the field, yet . . . the 


means employed were all calculated to produce the desired effect, and did pro- 
duce it. 


It remains to point out a few minor defects. I hope that Mr. Rait 
will consent to substitute ‘doubt’ for ‘dubiety,’ which disfigures p. 4 
of his first volume. The ‘south-eastern angle,’ rightly so called on 
p. 230, of Chinhai is apparently identical with what on p. 225 is called 
the ‘south-west corner.’ On p. 341 Mr. Rait calls Tantia Topi ‘the 
most able rebel leader in the Mutiny,’ a judgment which I venture to 
think that he would amend if he knew the history of the Mutiny as 
intimately as he knows that of the Sikh wars. I should say that Tantia, 
whose ability in running away was certainly amazing, was in other 
respects inferior both to the Moulvi of Fyzabad and to the Rani of 
Jhansi. On p. 357 the sepoys of the Bengal army are designated ag 
‘these Bengalese:’ most of them came from Oudh, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Behar; and there was hardly a Bengali among them. It 
is as misleading and as literally correct to speak of the Jats and Rajputs 
(p. 359) as ‘peoples of Aryan ancestry’ as it would be to speak of 
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the English as a people of ‘non-Aryan ancestry.’ Many if not most of 
us have some ‘Iberian’ blood in our veins; and the Jats and Rajputs 
can claim to have had ‘ Aryan’ ancestors: but in the main they are of 
‘pre-Aryan’ origin. The maps and plans are in many respects excellent ; 
but it would be easy to improve them. The fort of Casa Vieja, mentioned 
on pp. 47-8, is not marked on the corresponding plan. In the plan of 
the assault on Canton, facing p. 198, I have looked in vain for the 
British camp, which is frequently mentioned in the narrative. The 
fortified camp mentioned on p. 221 is not marked on the plan which faces 
p. 224. Karnal, Hansi, Saharanpur, Bareilly, Charrak, Fatehgarh, and 
Ali-Sher-ke-Chuk are not to be found in any of the maps andplans. On 
p. 192 of the second volume we are told that at Ramnagar ‘ the Chenab is 
very broad ;’ but, according to the map which faces p. 270, this is the 
narrowest part of the river between Ramnagar and Wazirabad. The 
plan of the battle of Chilianwala has no scale, and does not indicate the 
ravines ; moreover, when compared with the statement on p. 231, that 
Gilbert’s brigades ‘advanced steadily on the enemy’s position at 
Lullianee,’ it is not clear. Finally, the plan of the battle of Gujerat con- 
tradicts the statement on p. 272 that ‘ Gilbert’s Division extended east- 
wards from the nullah.’ But I have only called attention to these trivial 
matters in the hope that Mr. Rait’s excellent book may, in a second 
edition, be made still more valuable. T. Rick Houmes. 


Mémoires de Langeron, Général d’Infanterie dans ’ Armée Russe ; Cam- 
pagnes de 1812, 1813, 1814. Publiés pour la Société d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine par L.-G. F. (Paris: Picard. 1902.) 


Born in Paris in 1763, the comte de Langeron served his apprenticeship 
in the army of Louis XVI; but he emigrated in 1790 and entered the 
Russian service, in which he spent the rest of his life. He was at the 
storming of Ismail, and distinguished himself in later wars against the 
Turks. He took part in the Austro-Prussian invasion of France in 1792, 
and was one of the Russian representatives at the allied headquarters in 
1793-4. He commanded a division at Austerlitz, and a corps in Bliicher’s 
army throughout the war of liberation. Few men have had more varied 
military experience. His memoirs are in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and have hitherto remained unpublished with the excep- 
tion of his sketch of the campaigns of 1798 and 1794, which was noticed 
in this Review (vol. xii. p. 379). The further instalment which has now 
been printed deals with the most eventful years of his life, and is a 
valuable contribution to military history. The operations of the army of 
Silesia have been seen too much through German glasses, and it is well 
to have a Russian general’s version of them. The worth of the volume 
is enhanced by the introduction and notes of the editor, who discusses at 
some length the most important episodes—the passage of the Beresina 
and the battle of the Katzbach—and is in a position to correct or 
corroborate the author’s statements by means of the manuscript reports 
of the French generals opposed to him. 

Langeron was serving under Tchitchagoff in 1812, and each blamed 
the other for the orders which withdrew Tschaplitz from Zembin and 
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opened the road for Napoleon. When a Russian corps was placed under 
a Prussian commander-in-chief in 1813 there was sure to be some friction, 
and the fact that the commander of the corps was a Frenchman did not 
tend to smooth matters. He found the arrogance of the Prussians 
intolerable: ils se sowvenaient trop de la guerre de sept ans et trop peu 
de celle de 1806. Gneisenau was chief of the staff, and he and Langeron 
disliked each other heartily. Shortly after the battle of the Katzbach 
Bliicher wrote to the king of Prussia making formal complaint of 
Langeron’s repeated disobedience, and adding that this was due not to 
ill-will but to incapacity : ‘he loses his head for the moment and has no 
military judgment.’ The king seems to have suspected prejudice, for 
York, who commanded the Prussian corps under Bliicher, and had his 
own grievances against Gneisenau, was privately asked to give his opinion 
about Langeron ; the result was that the latter retained his command. 
The editor of these memoirs shows clearly what may be gathered 
even from Miiffling’s writings, that Langeron was unfairly treated by 
Bliicher’s staff, that the brunt of the fighting at the Katzbach fell on him, 
and that Gneisenau wished to claim all the credit for the Prussians. 
Langeron seems to have been a respectable though not a brilliant corps 
commander. As a foreigner he was the more disposed to be careful of 
his troops, and he knew that Bliicher had been told not to run risks, but 
that his temperament was venturesome. When Miiffling urged him to 
take the offensive boldly, Langeron replied : ‘ Are you sure, colonel, that 
the commander-in-chief is not making use of my corps to cover his own 
retreat ?’ Such mistrust is not unusual among allies, and was exhibited 
by Gneisenau at Waterloo. 

The memoirs are well written; they show the French skill in por- 
traiture, and throw light incidentally on the merits and defects of 
Russian troops. We are told of a cavalry expedition which failed 
because all the officers left their men to secure more comfortable quarters, 
and all the men got drunk. Nevertheless Langeron felt bound to 
recommend the commander in due course for reward, for which he 
received a well-earned rebuke from Alexander. As a rule he is candid 
and shows no tendency to exaggeration, but his account of the storming 
of Montmartre rather shakes our confidence in him. He speaks of it as 
one of the most brilliant feats he had witnessed in nineteen campaigns, 
and compares it with the storming of Ismail. The Russian troops 
numbered some 8,000; the hill was held by a few hundred sapper 
firemen, and the action was cut short by news of the armistice which 
Marmont had concluded. E. M. Lioyp. 





La Francia dalla Restaurazione alla Fondazione della terza Republica. 
1814-70. Da Giuseppe Brizzonara. (Milano: Hoepli. 1903.) 


Proressor Brizzouara is familiar with his subject ; his book is accurate, 
interesting, and impartial. He writes well and clearly, and does not over- 
tax the memory and patience of his reader by attempting to tell him 
everything in 650 pages. Yet had he called his book a ‘ Parliamentary 
History ’ the title would more closely have corresponded to the contents. 
Except when relating the reign of Napoleon III, during a great part of 
which representative institutions were practically non-existent, he pays 
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most attention to the debates in the chambers, to the composition of 
ministries, to the intrigues and changes in the cabinet. We are told 
very little about social and economic conditions, still less about the intel- 
lectual and literary movement, which was never more closely connected 
with politics than in the days of Chateaubriand and Bérenger, of Bonald 
and Constant, of Lamartine and George Sand and Thiers and Victor Hugo, 
while under the third empire it was in books alone that the traditions of 
liberalism were handed down and developed. 

Perhaps the best and certainly the most interesting parts of Professor 
Brizzolara’s book are the first and last, the account of the reigns of Louis 
XVIII and of Napoleon III. To the former ruler he does full justice, 
crediting him with every wish to check the extravagances of the tri- 
umphant legitimists and to support the moderate policy of his favourite 
Decazes. Nor is he less fair to Louis Napoleon, since he even suggests 
a half-apology for what to a lover of Italy must always appear the basest 
of international crimes, the most cynical violation of the ‘principles of 
1789,’ the destruction of the Roman republic by a government which had 
itself been raised to power by a popular revolt. Signor Brizzolara points 
out that intervention at Rome was probably the one and only way by 
which the President could secure the support of the country priests and 
their flocks; that it was urged by Thiers and the chauvinist liberals, and 
was condemned only by a small and select minority of the republicans. 
He allows that Napoleon III was at heart a friend of Italy, and anxious to 
further her interests against the counsels of his nearest advisers and the 
entreaties of the empress. But at no time did he feel strong enough 
to quarrel with the whole clerical party and to risk the alienation 
of the peasantry by withdrawing his support from the temporal power. 
Hence, while he was blamed at home by his enemies and by many of his 
friends for favouring the growth of Italian unity, the gratitude of the 
Italians for what he gave was cancelled by their disappointment that 
what they had most at heart should be withheld. Moreover the acquisi- 
tion of Nice, by which the emperor sought to disarm his chauvinistic 
critics, threw an air of insincerity over his professedly disinterested zeal 
for the cause of nationalities. Professor Brizzolara also calls our attention 
to what was perhaps the best feature in the policy of Louis Napoleon, the 
interest he consistently showed in the welfare of the labouring classes 
and to the very substantial improvement in their condition effected during 
his reign. Much was done for the relief of the impotent poor, and much to 
deliver the peasants from their dependence on the local usurers. Manu- 
factures and agriculture were directly encouraged and indirectly benefited 
by care for the development of railways and other means of communica- 
tion. All this contrasted favourably with the neglect of the poorer 
classes shown by the monarchy of July, which sought only to win the 
favour of the bourgeoisie by appeals to their most selfish and material 
interests. 

The free-trade policy of the emperor was particularly creditable ; for, 
although the commercial treaties with England, and afterwards with 
Italy and Belgium, greatly stimulated French trade and production, the 
agriculturists and merchants who benefited were only languidly grate- 
ful, while the resentment of those who were injured by foreign competition 
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was loud and bitter. The emperor must from the first have known that 
by being wiser than his subjects he was likely to incur the same odium as 
did Vergennes and the government of Louis XVI when they met the over- 
tures of Pitt more than halfway in 1784. We wish Professor Brizzolara 
had found space to tell us more about the economic development of France 
during the past century, and especially to explain why the condition of the 
peasantry, which, as Tocqueville observes, had remained almost stationary 
during the first generation after the great war, has since so greatly im- 
proved. But it is unreasonable for the reader to expect to find all that 
he may wish to learn about so long and full a period in a single volume, 
and the author may, on the whole, be congratulated on having suc- 
cessfully performed his task within his self-imposed limits. 
P. F. Winer. 


The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson. By D. M. Dewirt. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 1903.) 


No one, I think, can read Mr. Dewitt’s very complete and interesting 
account of the presidency of Andrew Johnson without arriving at the con- 
clusion that he has received hard measure at the hands of most historians. 
Granted that he injured his own cause by the vulgarity of his behaviour 
and the extravagance of his utterances, it by no means follows that, as 
Mr. Bryce asserts, ‘ his foolish and headstrong conduct made his removal 
desirable.’ In fact Johnson was fighting for two objects which were by no 
means insignificant, the first the reconstruction of the south according to 
Lincoln’s policy, the second the independence of the executive against 
the pretensions of congress. That the ‘ policy of amnesty, with a prompt 
return to civil government,’ was the policy of Lincoln, and that Johnson 
herein only continued the work of his great predecessor, is manifest, and 
is fully recognised by Mr. T. C. Smith in the Cambridge Modern History. 
Moreover subsequent events fully proved the wisdom of this policy. 
After a period of military rule, political dominion of northern carpet- 
baggers, and ‘ Ku Klux Klan’ amenities, the south has returned in fact, 
though not in theory, to the state of things which it was the intention of 
Lincoln and of Johnson to tolerate. It must be remembered further that, 
with the exception of a few honest fanatics, the majority of congress was 
much more interested in preserving a republican majority than in cham- 
pioning the cause of the negroes. The good sense and shrewdness of 
Johnson were well illustrated by his advice to the southern leaders to 
‘extend the elective franchise to all persons of colour who can read the 
constitution of the United States in English and write their names, and 
all persons of colour who own real estate valued at not less than two 
hundred and fifty dollars and pay taxes thereon.’ His advice was dis- 
regarded, with the result that an arbitrary majority in congress was given 
the excuse it wanted to identify national interests with the interests of 
their party. The constitutional aspect of the struggle between the presi- 
dent and the two-thirds majority of congress opens out questions of great 
difficulty. Undoubtedly the spirit of the American constitution, with its 
elaborate system of checks and balances between the executive, the 
legislature, and the judicial bodies, was violated by the views openly 
avowed by the impeachers of Johnson that the executive and judiciary, so 
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far from being co-ordinate with the legislature, were in effect subordinate. 
The bill cutting off the right of appeal to the supreme court in the 
McCardle case, passed over the veto of the president, involved a high- 
handed interference with the rights of American citizens. 

On the whole, although in fact Andrew Johnson accepted all the 
measures which were passed by a two-thirds majority over his veto, enough 
had happened to justify his warning : 


It is true that cases may occur in which the executive would be compelled 
to stand on his rights, and maintain them regardless of consequences. If con- 
gress should pass an act which is not only in palpable conflict with the constitu- 
tion, but will certainly, if carried out, produce immediate and irreparable injury 
to the organic structure of the government, and if there be neither judicial 
remedy for the wrong it inflicts nor power in the people to protect themselves 
without the official aid of their elected defender—if, for instance, the legislative 
department should pass an act through all the forms of law to abolish a co- 
ordinate department of the government—in such a case the president must take 


the high responsibilities’ of his office and save the life of the nation at all 
hazards. 


It is impossible here to discuss the eleven articles which furnished 
the impeachment. The voting began with the last, described as ‘a mosaic 
of fragments of those already adopted,’ the object being ‘ to catch the votes 
of doubtful senators.’ It is difficult to understand what Mr. Smith means 
by saying that the senate ‘on technical grounds failed to convict bim 
by the narrow margin of one vote.’ It was not ‘technical grounds’ but 
the weakness of the case for the prosecution which caused the republican 
‘cave’ which led to the acquittal. It is hardly fair, moreover, to say that 
Johnson ‘ tried to remove Secretary Stanton, his bitter enemy, in apparent 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act.’ That act stated that cabinet 
officers ‘ should hold their offices respectively for and during the term of 
the president by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month 
thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate.’ Stanton had not been appointed by Johnson, and therefore the 
contention of the president was that his case did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Act. Such too was the understanding of Senator Sherman 
when the bill was before the senate, and for this reason the managers of 
the impeachment never ventured to press to a vote the first article, which 
dealt with this charge. 

It remains to add that Mr. Dewitt has a very lively style and brings 
out with great vividness the characters brought before us. He writes as 
a strong partisan, but quotes so abundantly from the original speeches 
that the reader can form his own conclusions. Huan E. Eaerton. 


As Sources for Roman History, B.c. 183-70 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1903), Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge and Miss A. M. Clay have brought together 
and carefully arranged the most important materials for a period of the 
first importance in which we have no single guide, and are forced to rely 
upon broken lights from a considerable number of sources of very varying 
value. The arrangement is chronological, and though considerations of 
space have dictated a rather rigorous selection of passages bearing on the 
external history of the republic during these years the student will find 
practically every reference to its internal affairs reproduced here in a 
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form which greatly facilitates their comparative study. The means of 
checking Mommsen’s narrative of this part of Roman history are provided 
in handy compass. 


Father Giuseppe Bonavenia’s pamphlet on La Silloge di Verdun e il 
Papiro di Monza (Rome: Tipografia Cuggiani, 1908) is recommended to 
those who have interested themselves in the question which has agitated 
the world of Christian archzology at Rome for the last two years, whether 
Professor Marucchi has really discovered in the catacombs of Priscilla the 
spot where St. Peter, according to tradition, first baptised and exercised 
his ministry in Rome. The learned Jesuit’s argument is mainly of a 
negative character; he thinks that the documents named in his title have 
come down to us in too confused a state to be of much topographical 
value. For the present we incline to the side of Marucchi, who, how- 
ever, confesses that we must wait for conclusive evidence until the 
cemetery of Priscilla has been completely excavated. G. MeN. R. 


The difficulty of compressing in a readable form and within the 
compass of a single small volume the long and complex story of industrial 
and social development in England is necessarily great, and Professor 
E. P. Cheyney is to be congratulated upon having, in his Introduction 
to the Industrial and Social History of England (New York: Macmillan. 
1901), given such a bird’s-eye view that his readers will probably be 
tempted to go further. The book may be warmly recommended to any 
teacher needing such an introduction to the subject, and indeed to 
any one desirous of acquiring an elementary knowledge of the past. 
To each chapter a bibliography is attached, and there is a novelty in 
the shape of maps and illustrations drawn from excellent sources, 
which should render the book more useful than other works of the 
same class. The illustrations which show the working of the open 
field system and the complicated changes and improvements in manu- 
facturing processes may be mentioned as particularly helpful. There 
are inevitably some slips of little importance upon which it is unneces- 
sary to dwell, and some matters which have been but slightly touched. 
We could have wished for somewhat fuller treatment of the seventeenth 
century, for further details as to the working of the poor law and modifi- 
cations in the matter of parochial settlements, and for some hint of that 
newer view of the later Navigation Acts for which we are indebted to 
American investigators. These and other topics we may hope to see 
included in that later edition for which a demand may be predicted. 

E. A. McA. 


In Medieval England, 1066-1350 (London: Fisher Unwin, 1903), 
Miss Mary Bateson has written a book of so much greater originality and 
interest than are the majority of the volumes forming the series called the 
‘ Story of the Nations’ that it affords a fresh proof that the best popu- 
larisers of history are those who have worked most at its sources. Wisely 
refusing to add to the number of short political histories, she has 
approached her subject from the social point of view, and has described 
medieval English society with vigour, frankness, and abundant knowledge. 
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The book is so good that we regret that she has not sent her readers to 
fuller sources of information, and are not quite satisfied with her some- 
what arbitrary conclusion of her subject in the year 1850. When the 
facts are so closely packed together some details must necessarily excite 
questioning, and it is hard to follow either branch of her statement that, 
‘except in Wales, the Dominicans played no great part on this side of the 
Channel.’ Itis not precise to say that the ‘lowest part of the west front’ 
of Lincoln Cathedral is the work of Remigius. The illustrations are 
numerous and in most cases adequate. M. 


The subject of the first two of Mr. Oliver J. Thatcher’s Studies 
concerning Adrian IV, printed from The Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago, vol. iv. (Chicago: University Press, 1908), is the 
famous bull Laudabiliter, by which that pope is supposed to have 
empowered Henry II to invade Ireland. It may be doubted whether, 
after so much has been written on the question, it was worth while to 
go once again over the long controversy ; and yet, as the literature is 
very extensive, and is scattered through a multiplicity of periodicals, 
Mr. Thatcher’s undertaking is perhaps justified. That in his main 
conclusion he is right will probably be admitted by most people who have 
trodden the same weary field. But he has not a due sense of proportion 
in selecting his points, and he fights with equal vigour against all 
arguments adduced, whether serious or trivial. As for the substance of 
his treatise, he does little more than rewrite for English readers the 
masterly article by Scheffer-Boichorst in the fourth supplementary volume 
of the Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir dsterreichische Geschichte (1898), 
to which attention was twice called in this Review, vol. ix. pp.412 and 628 f. 
(1894) ; and he accepts the judgment of that eminent critic that the bull 
is simply the ‘exercise of some twelfth-century student, who was prac- 
tising himself in the art of letter-writing.’ He does well also to lay 
stress on the fact that the question of the genuineness of the bull has 
nothing whatever to do with the credibility of John of Salisbury’s 
account of the pope’s concession of Ireland to the English king; but 
this has been already sufficiently proved by Scheffer-Boichorst and by 
Mr. Round (The Commune of London, 1899, pp. 177 ff.) A new point is 
the argument from a letter of Adrian to Archbishop Theobald, dated at 
Benevento on 23 Jan. 1156, and quoted in Elmham’s Historia Monasterii 
S. Augustini Cantuariensis, that he hoped by means of the investiture of 
Ireland to dissuade Henry II from his opposition to appeals to Rome. 
This is a suggestion that deserves consideration. Mr. Thatcher’s third 
essay successfully demolishes the genuineness of the congratulatory 
letter of an unnamed king to an unnamed pope on his election, which is 
printed among the letters of Peter of Blois, no. clxviii., and which is 
commonly supposed to have been addressed by Henry II to Adrian IV. 
This, he shows, is no doubt a student’s exercise. He suggests that it 
belongs to a much later time even than Peter of Blois, and supports his 
view by the statement that he has been unable to find the letter in about 
sixty manuscripts of Peter’s letters which he has examined. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Thatcher prints from an Admont manuscript the treatise of 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg De Novitatibus hwius Temporis, of which the 
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historical portions only have been published by Sackur in the third 
volume of the Libelli de Lite Imperatorum et Pontificwm in the Monu- 
menta Germaniae. The new parts consist chiefly of a polemic against 
the theological opinions of the disciples of Abailard and of Gilbert de la 
Porrée, whose tenets are somewhat unintelligently confounded. Mr. 
Thatcher has not bestowed sufficient pains on the business of verifying 
Gerhoh’s references, even to familiar sources, such as the Quicunque vult. 
Gerhoh quotes John of Damascus from the old version of Burgundio of 
Pisa, not from the modern translation of Billius; had Mr. Thatcher 
looked at the Greek he would have seen that Dominus, on p. 47, line 9 
from foot, ought to be Deus. A reference to Boethius, De Trinitate, 
i. 6, would have shown that ipsum on p. 65, lines 12 and 11 from foot, 
should be idem. A citation from Maximus of Turin (p. 65) is verified 
in St. Augustine, but no hint is given that the sermon in question is 
wrongly assigned. Gilbert’s commentary on Boethius is repeatedly 
quoted by Gerhoh, but no attempt has been made to trace his citations. 
The statement in a note on p. 77 that Adrian IV ‘was the son of a 
priest ’ is without authority ; and to speak as in p. 78, n. 1, of the Maundy 
Thursday ceremonies as performed ‘on Good Friday, after the mass,’ is to 
show a strange ignorance of catholic usage, It is to be regretted that 
frequent misprints, and faults in punctuation which often destroy the 
sense, impose unnecessary obstacles to our appreciation of what is, after 
all, a very interesting contribution to the controversial literature of the 
twelfth century. R. L. P, 


Dr. R. R. Sharpe’s Calendar of Letterbooks preserved amony the 
Archives of the Corporation of the City of London, Letterbook B, c. 
1275-1812 (London: printed by J. E. Francis, 1900), consists 
chiefly of a record of recognisances. It illustrates, however, a variety 
of matters dealing with the civic life and municipal government of 
London in the thirteenth century, such as inquests upon curfew- 
breakers and disorderly characters, walkers by night with swords and 
bucklers; with four jurors of each ward of the city to pronounce verdicts 
upon oath. We may read of punishments assigned for dicing in taverns 
after curfew; of millers drawn on hurdles to Newgate, and there re- 
plevished for the peace of the lord the king; of the letter patent for the 
holding of St. Botolph’s fair; of the charter to the merchants of Douay, 
quitting them of murages ; of the inquest of ‘another’ (i.e. unnatural) 
death of William de Wodestoke, who for the purpose of his work impro- 
vised a scaffolding out of a door and two boards, and ‘ the door revolving ’ 
fell to the ground, and, ‘so languishing, died,’ and ‘the door was 
appraised at 8 pence;’ and of other matters great and small. The 
editor, in his preface, gives an account of the chief historical conclusions 
that may be drawn from the Letterbook: perhaps the most interesting is 
the effort, renewed by the citizens without success from time to time, 
to get the coroner under civic jurisdiction. It was not till the reign of 
Edward IV that the king sold them the privilege for 7,000/. G. T. W. 


Last year (vol. xviii. p.608) we noticed an inventory of the state archives 
of Cagliari. We have now to welcome the appearance of a brief calendar 
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of the local records from 1323 to 1720, by Dr. Michele Pinna, which is a 
serviceable guide to their contents (Indice dei Documenti Cagliaritani del 
regio Archivio di Stato dal 1823 al 1720. Cagliari: Meloni & Aitelli, 
1908). N. 


The sixth volume of the Calendar of Close Rolls for the reign of 
Edward III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1902) covers the years 
1341-1848, and is chiefly valuable for the details it supplies as 
to the king’s inquiry into the conduct of his ministers in the former 
year, and as to the finance of the period following his first costly 
and unsuccessful campaign abroad. The heavy fines exacted from 
his peccant officials in the various counties are in some cases recorded. 
Those of Norfolk, for instance, only got off on payment of 5,000 
marks. The wages of the commissioners who carried out the inquiry 
were graduated according to their rank—2 marks a day for an earl, 
20s. for a baron, one mark for a banneret, and 6s. 8d. for a knight. 
It is, however, in questions of taxation and finance that this volume will 
be most useful to the historian. A broad thread of wool runs right 
through it, and the king’s obligations to the Bardi and other Italian 
banking houses are piling up ominously. The most important item 
outside the departments just referred to is a long petition in French, 
enumerating the shortcomings of the English government in Ireland, 
which appears to be here printed (pp. 508-16) for the first time. Con- 
sidering the vast amount of matter that Mr. Hinds has had to deal with, 
errors are commendably few. The seigneur d’Albret is not very recog- 
nisable as the ‘lord of le Breto’ (p. 227), and we do not know why the 
Mauléon of a document on p. 501 is identified in the index with Chatillon- 
sur-Sévre. Llanton (p. 771) should, of course. be Llantony. The long 
list of lands on pp. 121-2 might have been identified as those of Laurence 
Hastings, earl of Pembroke. o. Ze 


Dr. Walther Rachel’s Verwaltwngsorganisation und Amterwesen der 
Stadt Leipzig bis 1627 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1902) is a singularly laborious 
study of German municipal administration in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; but the narrow limits which Dr. Rachel has imposed upon 
himself somewhat detract from the interest and importance of his work. 
As if actuated by a dread of the bold generalisations of bis master, Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht, Dr. Rachel never leaves the plain, definite facts con- 
tained in the Leipzig archives; and but for one casual mention of 
Dresden and another of Niirnberg there is nowhere the least indication as 
to how far the administrative regulations herein so minutely detailed are 
characteristic of German towns as a whole. Not only has Dr. Rachel 
restricted himself to Leipzig, but to one aspect of Leipzig municipal his- 
tory. There is no account of Leipzig’s internal or external politics, of 
any struggles between Rath and Gemeinde, or between Leipzig and the 
ruler of Albertine Saxony or the neighbouring Ritter. The book is 
entirely and exclusively a description of the formal administration of 
Leipzig, of its municipal officers, its masons and carpenters, its town 
clerks and mayors, its brick yards, its sheep walks, its mills, and its 
weigh-houses. We are given exact details of how much and in what way 
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every municipal employé was paid, and the whole is monument of 
patient research among the municipal archives. Yet the book has more 
than a local interest ; many of the details in which it abounds illustrate 
general movements. We find traces of the encroachments of Roman law 
and civil lawyers on the old system, of the acquisition by Leipzig of the 
lands of the neighbouring gentry, and on the other hand of the inroads 
of territorial influence over Leipzig itself; indeed, the book closes with 
an account of how the elector of Saxony took the opportunity of con- 
fusion in the municipal finance to establish his control over it. We also 
have an interesting description of the way in which the municipality 
sought to control every kind of industry, of how offices multiplied and 
accumulated in the hands of a few, and of how municipal control broke 
down. Although Dr. Rachel’s volume is a piece of technical, dry, and 
original work it will repay perusal by those who are attracted by the 
problems of modern municipalisation. A, FF. PB. 


M. Emile Rivoire has, under the auspices of the Société d’Histoire et 
d’Archéologie de Genéve, published (Geneva : H. Kiindig, 1900) vol. i. of 
an edition of the complete Latin text of the Registres du Conseil de 
Genéve. This book includes the first four volumes of the original 
registers, and extends from 1409 to 1461. At that time Geneva was a 
small city of no very great historical importance, so that the entries in 
these registers are almost exclusively of purely local interest. The 
volume is well printed and is enriched by a very detailed index of the 
names of all the places and persons mentioned in its pages. But this is 
all that the editor has done to help historical students, for marginal notes, 
footnotes, even an introduction, are totally absent. No doubt such helps 
would have taken up much room, but their complete absence will be a 
great drawback to any one wishing to study the work. It is difficult to 
imagine a German Historical Society issuing such a volume, which of 
course contains much that is valuable in itself, but lacks every kind of 
finger-posts. According to the preface there seems to be no intention of 
issuing a second volume within any measurable time. 0. 


Father Conrad Eubel’s Hierarchia Catholica Medi Aevi sive Summo- 
rum Pontificum, S. R. E. Cardinalium, Ecclesiarum Antistitum Series ab 
anno 1481 wsque ad annum 1503 perducta (Mister: Regensberg. 1901) 
is a continuation of a work already noticed in this Review. What it 
adds to the Series Episcoporum of Gams is, as regards this volume, de- 
rived entirely from official documents at the Vatican. Though, of course, 
there is less room for correction of mistakes than in the previous volume, 
the present continuation is not without real value. To the dates of ap- 
pointment are added the sums paid pro servitio communi to the holy see 
upon appointment. These were supposed to represent a third of the 
annual revenue of the mensa episcopalis. It is surprising to find how 
little these sums correspond with the known value of the sees, at least 
in the case of England. The archbishop of Canterbury pays as much 
(10,000 florins) as his far richer brother of York, and the even 
richer bishop of Lincoln pays only 5,000. Appendix I contains a list of 
bishops in partibus or other extraneous bishops who at various times 
acted as suffragans in various dioceses. That the list is exceptionally 
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long in the case of the enormous and wealthy English dioceses is only 
what might be expected. In England Irish bishops were often employed 
in this capacity. Appendix IT contains a list of sees arranged in provinces. 
It is a pity (to mention a very small point) that the primatial sees should 
nowhere be distinguished from the metropolitical. H. R. 


M. Charles Joret’s little study, La Bataille de Formigny, d’aprés les 
Documents Contemporains (Paris: Bouillon, 1903), is a modest but 
valuable contribution to the military history of the Hundred Years’ War. 
The author’s minute acquaintance with the ground, of which he gives a 
careful map, enables him to correct the accounts of the battle given by 
Cosneau and Beaucourt in some important respects, and he has brought 
together all the notices of Kyriel’s defeat to be found in the historians of 
the fifteenth century. oy Ee 


We are glad to record the appearance of a third edition of the second 
volume of Professor L. Pastor’s Geschichte der Pépste seit dem Ausgange 
des Mittelalters (Freiburg: Herder, 1904), the first edition of which we 
reviewed in 1890 (vol. v. p. 782). As the author’s special merit lies in his 
unwearied researches into and copious notes from all contemporary 
literature, whether in print or in manuscript, in libraries or in archives, 
which can in any way illustrate his subject, each new edition means a 
considerable accession of new materials. The alterations and insertions, 
so far as we have compared the book with the first edition, mostly affect 
details ; but they are very numerous, and the period from Pius II to 


Sixtus IV is one of such importance and interest that every trifling 
addition is precious. 


The Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis Haereticae Pravitatis Neer- 
landicae, edited by Dr. Paul Fredericq en zijne leerlingen, threatens to 
become one of the bulkiest collections of the sixteenth century. The fifth 
volume (Gent: Vuylsteke, 1903), containing 485 pages, covers only three 
years and a quarter (September 1525-December 1528), and if this is the 
scale of those years of comparative moderation under Charles V, when he 
was himself at war with the papacy, what will it be in the days of Alva? 
Even by 1546 80,000 anabaptists alone are said to have suffered in 
Holland and Friesland. This volume is, however, full of interest; it 
opens with a list of heretics supplementary to that given in vol. iv., and 
the first entry, vele aanhangers van Wiclef, illustrates the oft-disputed 
permanence of Wyclif’s influence. But Luther’s rod soon swallowed that 
of Wyclif, and in time was overshadowed by the Anabaptist, though there 
are fewer traces of the origins of that movement in this volume than 
might have been expected. On pp. 184-5 we have an order by the 
Antwerp magistrates for the suppression of Tyndale’s Testament, dated 
16 Jan. 1527, which shows that Antwerp editions of that book had begun 
to appear earlier than has been thought. A. F. P. 


In Die Jesuiten ; eine historische Skizze (Leipzig, 1904), Dr. H. Boehmer- 
Romundt treats in popular fashion and without notes the entire history 
of the order. He shows an exact knowledge of the original materials for 
the life of St. Ignatius, and judges the aims and successes of his society 
with independence and impartiality. F. L. 
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Mr. John Murray is bringing out a new edition of The Works of John 
Lothrop Motley, in nine volumes. Of these the first, containing the first 
volume of The Rise of the Dutch Republic (London, 1903), has been sent 
to us. It is well printed and includes three portraits. Q. 


Mr. Arthur Hassall’s Mazarin (London : Macmillan, 1908) is mainly 
a history of diplomacy. Mazarin was essentially a diplomatist, and 
circumstances compelled him to be always exercising his talents. The 
history of his struggles with the Old and New Frondes is as complicated 
a history of skilful diplomatic intrigue on his part as the history of 
the combined war and diplomacy which ended in the treaties of West- 
phalia and the Pyrenees, in which the advantages gained by France were 
due quite as much to the astuteness of the subtle Italian cardinal as to 
the victories of Condé and Turenne. The tortuous history of the eighteen 
years of Mazarin’s administration is placed clearly before the reader, with 


some repetitions which are perhaps unavoidable in dealing with so. 


complicated a web of events on any other plan than the strictly chrono- 
logical one. Mr. Hassall admits the charge of neglect of home affairs, 
which is the chief blot on Mazarin’s rule. His nepotism and a tendency 
to prefer intrigue to bolder methods are the chief things which mark 
him off as a lesser man than Richelieu, and were the chief cause of the 
prolongation of his troubles. But his policy was singularly successful in 
the long run. It had the merit of embodying Richelieu’s ideas in a 
permanent form in the league of the Rhine. Mr. Hassall believes that 
Mazarin was secretly united in marriage to Anne of Austria. It is cer- 
tainly a theory which would explain much. Whether it be true or not, he 
laid the foundations of Louis XIV’s power in Europe, and it was chiefly 
by his departure from the lines laid down by his political tutor that 
Louis XIV brought about its downfall. The book contains, in addition to 
a very necessary chronological table, useful genealogical trees of the 
family of Mazarin, and of Louis XIV and the great Condé. 

W. E. R. 


Mr. E. C. Molsbergen’s Frankrijk en de Republiek der Vereenigde 
Nederlanden, 1648-1662 (Rotterdam: Wenk & Birkhoff, 1902), may be 
regarded as a continuation of Waddington’s La République des Provinces- 
Unies, la France, et les Pays-Bas Espagnols de 1680 4 1650. It deals in 
detail with the relations of the two countries during the years when 
Mazarin governed the one and De Witt guided the policy of the other. 
The book is clearly written and rests on researches made in the Dutch 
archives and at the French foreign office. The manuscript despatches of 
the residents and ambassadors of both countries are quoted at considerable 
length. Incidentally it throws much light on the foreign policy of 
England during the period, especially on the question of the attitude of 
France during the war of 1652-4, and on that of England during the 
quarrel between Holland and France in 1657. One incident of particular 
interest first related in detail in these pages is the resumption of the 
plan for the division of the Spanish Netherlands between Holland and 
France, by which Mazarin endeavoured to allay the uneasiness of the 
Dutch at the progress of the French arms in Flanders in 1658 (p. 179). 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIV. DD 
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The appendix contains a certain number of documents relating to the 
events of 1648-9, and the instructions given to Belliévre on his mission 
to Holland in December 1650. R. 


The first volume of the second series of Venetianische Depeschen vom 
Kaiserhofe, edited by A. F. Pribram (Vienna: Gerold, 1901), forming part 
of the series of historical publications issued by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Austria, contains despatches written by the Venetian envoys at 
Vienna from April 1657 to July 1661. As Dr. Pribram points out in his 
introduction, the reports of the Venetian agents are at this period a source 
of no great value for the history of northern and western Europe ; on the 
other hand they are authorities of the greatest value when they deal 
with the affairs of eastern Europe, in which the state of Venice was deeply 
interested. The information which they contain about occurrences in 
Hungary, Transylvania, Belgrade, and Constantinople is both accurate 
and detailed. The relations of Austria and Turkey were to the Venetians, 
engaged in their long struggle with the Turks, a question of paramount 
importance. Besides this the letters contain many descriptions of the 
life of the Austrian court and of the character of the emperor and his 
chief ministers. A number of the earlier letters are from the hand of 
Giovanni Battista Nani, the celebrated historian, but the greater part 
of the volume consists of those of his successor, Alvise Molin. The 
editor compares the accounts of events given by the two envoys, and 
points out that those of Nani show more clearness and insight, a firmer 


grasp of things, and a consistent desire to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
men and events. 8. 


The third and concluding volume of Papers illustrating the History of 
the Scots Brigade in the Service of the United Netherlands, 1572-1792, 
edited for the Scottish History Society by James Ferguson (Edinburgh : 
T. and A. Constable, 1901), contains, first, the Rotterdam papers, 1709- 
1782, and secondly the Remembrance, ‘ A Metrical Account of the War in 
Flanders, 1701-12, by John Scot, Souldier.’ The Rotterdam papers con- 
sist of four folio volumes taken from the Scottish Church in Rotterdam 
in 1811. They contain baptism and marriage registers and communion 
rolls, together with some account books. These throw light incidentally 
upon the internal economy of the regiments, and show that throughout 
the whole period of their service a large proportion of those serving in the 
ranks were of genuine Scottish extraction, and also that they intermarried 
not a little with natives of the country. The ‘ Metrical Account of the 
War ’ contains an historical record of striking interest of the campaigns of 
Marlborough in the Netherlands, often in the form of a continuous diary 
from the pen of an eye-witness, who himself fought in the ranks. The 
manuscript is now in the possession of Mr. John Scott, C.B., of Halkshill, 
and was formerly in the Auchinlech library. It bears on the fly-leaf an 
autograph note of Lord Auchinlech (James Boswell), which concludes 
with the words, ‘The book is wrote in homely Rhyme, but shows the 
poor Souldiour has had attention and genius too.’ This praise is fully 
merited. The narrative is full of terse and vigorous descriptions not 
merely of battles, sieges, and marches, but of the appearance of the towns 
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and the ways of the people. The picture given, for instance, of Hertogen- 
bosch, the Buss of Brabant, as the writer calls it, with its streets and 
bridges and windmills (pp. 319-21), is very graphic. Among the military 
pieces one of the most remarkable for its fulness of detail is the story of 
the siege of Lille in 1708 (pp. 417-51) and of the battle of Ramillies 
(pp. 876-81). In 1703 Scot was taken prisoner at Maestricht, and with 
his fellow captives was marched to Amiens, where he remained until 
he was exchanged twenty-two weeks later. His account of the treatment he 
received and of the kindness of the duke of Berwick to his ‘ countrie men’ 
gives a more vivid insight into what actually occurred in the campaigning 
of those days than is to be found in despatches or read even in the most 
elaborate of memoirs and histories. This volume has a short introduction 
briefly indicating the nature of the contents and the sources from which 
they have been derived. Four illustrations show the colours of the brigade 
prior to 1782, and the uniforms of Houston’s, Stuart’s, and Dundas’s 
regiments in 1775. There is a complete index to all proper names occur- 
ring in the text. G. E. 





Although the title of Mr. W. R. Smith’s work, South Carolina as a Royal 
Province, 1719-1776 (London and New York: Macmillan, 1903), is 
substantially the same as that of Mr. McCrady’s book issued by the same 
publishers, the historians themselves deal with different matter. The 
present volume contains an elaborate examination of the land system and 
of the government during the period in which South Carolina was a 
royal province. The chapters on ‘Colonial Rights’ and on ‘ Financial 
History’ are of special value. Mr. Smith, differing herein from some of 
the younger school of American historians, believes that ‘we may safely 
affirm that the real history of the revolt dates from the founding of the 
first English settlement in Virginia.... The general character of 
the conflict was the same in all, a reproduction of the constitutional 
history of the mother country.’ But in England the outcome of the 
constitutional history was the evolution of responsible or party govern- 
ment, a conclusion to which neither the representatives of the people nor 
the representatives of prerogative tended in America, The continuous 
invasion of the province of the executive by committees of the legislature 
was not the direction in which the English people made good their 
liberties. The American precedents led dangerously near to anarchy, and 
when their system of government was finally evolved it was in striking 
contrast with the system which had silently developed in the mother 
country. It is, however, not necessary to agree with Mr. Smith’s 
general view to recognise the very great value of his complete study of 


the constitutional and financial history of the times which preceded the 
Revolution. H. E. E. 







Under the title of Three Frenchmen in Bengal; or, the Commercial 
Ruin of the French Settlements in 1757 (London: Longmans, 1903) Mr. 
8. C. Hill treats of MM. Renault, Law, and Courtin, chiefs of the French 
factories at Chandernagore, Cossimbazar, and Dacca respectively. Mr. 
Hill, who is in charge of the records of the government of India, has found 
in the archives at Paris and at the British Museum unpublished documents 


pDd2 
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which supplement the information to be derived from the Indian records, 
and enable him to give something like a continuous account of the down- 
fall of the French settlements on the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. 
He begins with the siege of Chandernagore by Clive and Admiral 
Watson ; but the most interesting chapter is that which deals with the 
adventures of Law, and consists mainly of extracts (translated) from his 
memoir. Mr. Hill points out that there were two Laws, Jean and 
Jacques Frangois, who have been mixed up by French writers and by 
Colonel Malleson. They were brothers (nephews of John Law, the 
financier), and both were colonels. Jean was the chief of Cossimbazar 
factory. Driven away from there by Siraj-ud-daula to please the English, 
he made his way with a small body of men to Delhi, helped the Mogul 
army to besiege Patna, and surrendered to the English after the battle 
of Suan (or Gaya) in 1761. He gives a most vivid picture of Siraj-ud- 
daula and his court. We also get interesting glimpses of Clive and his 
dealings with the Nawab. E. M. Lu. 


The valuable appendix to Dr. J. L. Windenberger’s work entitled La 
République Confédérative des Petits Etats: Essai sur le Systéme de 
Politique Etrangére de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris: Picard, 1900), 
includes fragments of Rousseau’s writings, printed for the first time, from 
the libraries of Geneva and Neuchatel, with specimen pages in facsimile. 
The Genevan manuscripts include the first draft of the Social Con- 
tract; the library of Neuchatel has a longer list and more that is novel. 
Between them the two libraries have the original manuscripts of most of 
Rousseau’s works. In the light more especially of the Genevan fragments 
it seemed clear to Dr. Windenberger that Rousseau was conscious of a 
gap in his political theories, and had cherished the hope of filling it up. 
The theories had not been applied beyond the relations of members to 
each other and to their own state. There remained unconsidered (or 
insufficiently considered) the relation of nations to each other. A 
people may be sovereign within itself, but this may avail it little if it is 
confronted with powerful rivals (p. 51). How can the small states, which 
are Rousseau’s ideal, preserve their existence against the ambition of the 
larger and stronger? The answer is by ascheme of alliance between the 
small states. Rousseau, in a note to the Social Contract, had hinted 
that he might work out this idea more fully at a later time, and there is 
the evidence of a contemporary (the count d’Antraigues) for the general 
line which he would have followed (pp. 54-5). He projected a book on 
‘ Political Institutions,’ which Dr. Windenberger tries to restore for us 
(pp. 65 seg.) Certain ideas (e.g. war is a relation of state to state, not man 
to man) are already familiar ; we are not brought very much further than 
the general conclusion (p. 237) that after the social contract must come 
the international contract. It cannot come, more’s the pity, in the way 
of religion, and it cannot come in the way of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
or by amiable and too sanguine cosmopolitanism. It must come from a 
confederated republic of small states. Dr. Windenberger is learned, 
critical, and clear. He lays his finger on most of the weak spots. At 
this interval from Rousseau it is easy for us to discover such. For 
example, we can all wonder now that Rousseau, unlike Fichte in his 
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political Utopia, makes so little account of commerce as a possible cause 


of contention and possible means of union. J. B. 


The well-known account by K. P. Moritz of his visit to England in 
1782 has been re-edited with a literary introduction by Otto zur Linde 
(Reisen eines Deutschen in England. Berlin, 1903). F. L. 





In a discourse delivered on 8 Aug. 1903 Professor Otto Gierke dis- 
cusses Die historische Rechtschule und die Germanisten (Berlin, 1908). 
The historical law school founded in 1814 placed itself in opposition to 
the rationalistic law of nature. While, however, Savigny, and still more 
Puchta, sought to restore unadulterated Roman law, and to abolish the 
German principles which had become established in legal theory and 
practice in spite of the ‘reception’ of Roman law, the Germanists, with 
the aid of the philologists and medieval historians, combated the school 
of Savigny as one only in name historical, but in reality based on 
Romanistic prepossessions. They won the day in the assemblies of 
1846-7, which were the prelude to the national parliament of 1848. Pro- 
fessor Gierke’s lively address illustrates the development of historical study 
as well as of the national movement in Germany in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. F. L. 





In Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe (London : 
Bell, 1908) Mr. R. C. Seaton has given to the world in an ampler and 
more interesting form the substance of the work Sir Hudson Lowe and 
Napoleon, which we noticed in 1899 (vol. xiv. p. 402). New materials have 
meanwhile come to light, and the time seems to have arrived for a com- 
plete statement of the essentials of the St. Helena question of 1815-21. 
Even now the great storehouse of trustworthy information is Mr. 
Forsyth’s work, History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
published in 1858. But, as that work is out of print, besides being 
bulky and not very readable, it is well to have in a single volume the 
gist of it, together with extracts drawn from more recent sources of 
information. Mr. Seaton first passes in review the early part of Lowe’s 
life, and shows from the testimony of Sir Robert Wilson, Sir John Moore, 
and the people of some of the Ionian islands, which Lowe administered 
during the early part of the British occupation, that he earned the 
esteem and affection of his brothers in arms and of those whom he 
governed. The same was true of his relations to Bliicher and Gneisenau 
during the campaigns of 1813-4, when he was attached to their head- 
quarters. A proof of his firmness is given in his refusal to carry out 
the behest of the prince of Orange shortly before the campaign of 1815, 
when, for some reason not fully known, the Dutch government wished to 
place obstacles in the way of the Prussian army when about to enter its 
territory. Doubtless it was his firmness and his earlier experience of 
Italians and Corsicans that pointed out Lowe as the best guardian of 
Napoleon at St. Helena. To enter into a discussion of the many 
tangled questions connected with the Napoleonic exile would take far 
more space than can be allotted to this notice. It must, therefore, suffice 
to say that Mr. Seaton handles these topics with good sense and fairness. 
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He does not blink the fact that Lowe occasionally made mistakes, doubt- 
less arising from his extreme care to prevent an escape which was at all 
times feasible, but he shows that, on the whole, the case against the 
governor is based on prejudice or ignorance, and not infrequently on 
deliberate malice. ms 


On 25 Nov. 1903 Professor K. von Amira addressed the Munich 
Academy of Sciences on Konrad von Maurer (Geddchtnisrede, published 
with the Abhandlungen of the Academy). He pointed out that in his 
work Ueber das Wesen des diltesten Adels der deutschen Stdimme (1846) 
Maurer was the first to treat legal history by the comparative method ; 
afterwards he devoted himself to the study of antiquity by means of the 
institutions of those Teutonic nations which were least influenced from 
without. Grimm indeed persuaded him to write in 1853-5 on the Anglo- 
Saxons, but all Maurer’s most important work belongs to the domain of 
Scandinavian antiquities, especially in connexion with law, the church, 
and literature. In the course of a sympathetic and judicial estimate 
Amira illustrates the problems and methods of Teutonic legal history. 

F. L. 


In Select Statutes and other Documents illustrative of the History of 
the United States, 1861-1898 (London and New York : Macmillan, 1908), 
Mr. W. Macdonald completes the series of which Select Charters and 
Select Documents formed the previous parts. With a certain dramatic 
impressiveness the volume opens with the proclamation of April 1861, 
calling for 75,000 volunteers, and closes with the treaty of Paris, 


December 1898, under which the United States entered formally upon 
the scene of international relations as a world power. As is natural, the 
Civil War casts its shadow over the contents of the volume, more than 
half of it dealing, directly or indirectly, with matters arising from that 
struggle. The full text of President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message is 
given. Mr. Macdonald’s head notes are as brief and as informing as in 
the previous volumes. Altogether the collection will be found of great 
value to students of American history. It should be noted that exigencies 
of space forbade the inclusion of certain subjects, e.g. the public lands 
and the tariff. H. E. E. 


It is, one must suppose, impossible for Frenchmen to write about Egypt 
sine tra aut studio. Out of the wreck of Napoleonic predominance their 
position in the Nile land was almost the only thing saved for national 
consolation under the revived monarchy and the second empire; and 
it was destined to give the final proof of their collective insufficiency in 
imperial matters. Not that a Frenchman understands the matter so. 
At best he grasps, like M. Jules Cocheris in his Sitwation Internationale 
de Egypte et du Soudan (Paris: Plon, 1908), half the truth when 
he inveighs against his own foreign ministers who held office at such 
epochs as those of the treaty of London, the rebellion of Arabi, and the 
incident of Fashoda. But to blame his government is quite another thing 
to blaming himself. Just as in the Revolution he was always convinced 
that, if he could find the right formula, he must lead the world, so now 
he seems equally sure that, given a minister worthy of the nation, there is 
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that in the French people which must prevail. All untoward events are 
the result of the treachery or cowardice of individuals within or the 
diabolical machinations of peoples without. To account for the success 
of the latter he has to advance the most fantastic theories, and to ascribe 
to foreign statesmen more than human prevision and less than human 
conduct. If the British Foreign Office, for example, could even conceive, 
not to say execute, the half that some Frenchmen believe it to have 
conceived and executed, it would not be France alone that it would be 
overwhelming with its diplomacy, but the whole European Concert. If 
they would only believe it, Downing Street has been just as short-sighted 
and as opportunist as the Quai d’Orsay. But it has had at its disposal 
what French ministries have not had in anything like the same degree, 
men of first-rate calibre, capable of seizing opportunities and using 
events. There is alist of the more recent of them in this very book. 
Whom during this period has France had to compare with these? It is 
aracial matter. For half a century she has lacked great men of action ; 
and it is for just that half-century that she has been talking of the 
‘disinterestedness ’ of her policy. In the day of her strength we heard 
little of it. M. Cocheris, like all his countrymen, recurs ever and again 
to the glories of the Napoleonic era, but fails to remember on how 
different a basis those glories rested from these pleas of international law, 
sanctioned by a Concert of Powers. M.Cocheris has made an exhaustive 
study of the treaties and other state papers relating to Egypt since the 
treaty of London ; he knows British public men and affairs better than 
most of his countrymen. He might have written a very valuable book 
if he had confined himself to a juristic examination. As it is, he has let 
himself be drawn into general politics and the most amazing exposition 
of causes and motives. If, unlike his co-nationalists on the staff of a 
defunct Egyptian journal, he cannot quite believe the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa, to have been paid British agents, he can still credit Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt with having been a cat’s-paw of the Foreign Office; Arabi with a 
previous and comprehensive understanding with Sir Garnet Wolseley ; 
Gordon with having been deliberately sacrificed to the end that the 
Egyptian tenure of the Soudan might be replaced by a British conquest. 
The author’s exposition of international law, as it regards Egypt, is 
academically correct enough; but most of the documents quoted have 
long been dead letters, and indeed in the absence of effective sanction 
never had at any time much bearing on the actualities of the case. V. 


The second part of the eighth volume of H. F. Helmolt’s Weltge- 
schichte, entitled Der Atlantische Ozean (Leipzig: Bibliographisches In- 
stitut, 1903), is a continuation of the seventh, although the division 
between the two is not strictly chronological. Thus the part dealing with 
science, art, and culture gives a sketch from the Renaissance down to the 
present time. The first four parts, however, deal in order with the 
general course of events from the beginning of the French Revolution. 
The first part, by Dr. Kleinschmidt, is concerned with western Europe in 
the time of the Revolution, of Napoleon I, and of the reaction ; the second, 
by Dr. von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, treats of European reforms, political 
and social, between 1880 and 1859; the third, by Dr. Friedjung, com- 
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prises the union of Italy and of Germany from 1859 to 1866; the fourth, 
by Dr. Egelhaaf, is concerned with the years 1866-1902; the fifth, by 
Dr. Richard Mayr, who contributed the economic section of the seventh 
volume, takes up contemporary intellectual and artistic movements ; 
the sixth, by Dr. Karl Weule, considers the historical significance of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and thus brings us round, in an extensive cycle, to the 
history of America, with which the whole work began. Probably the 
parts that will be found most useful to the student are those which deal 
with important events of recent history, such as the Franco-German war 
of 1870-1, the emancipation of Greece and Italy, the various constitutional 
changes in France. Naturally we find that France dominates the first 
part, Germany the third and fourth. The sketch of intellectual progress 
attempts too little and too much. We have a large number of names of 
reformers, authors, and books, but no general framework. None of the 
contributors shows a very profound knowledge of English institutions or 
of the leaders in social and intellectual progress in this country. 
Some interesting speculations are suggested as to the part to be played 
in the history of succeeding generations by the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Mediterranean of the future. 

We have also received the English translation of the second volume 
of this work (The World’s History. London: Heinemann, 1904), on 
Oceania, Eastern Asia, and the Indian Ocean. English readers will be 
especially gratified to have an account of the relations of China, Japan, 
-and Corea down to 1902. 


In 1901 the Association Internationale des Académies discussed at its 
meeting in Paris a plan laid before it by the Bavarian Academy for the 
publication of a Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und 
der neueren Zeit. The Association resolved that the scheme should be 
shaped and worked out in detail by a committee selected from the 
academies specially interested in the enterprise, and that at the next 
meeting in London (1904) definite arrangements should be made for its 
execution. The committee practically resolved itself into the representa- 
tives of two academies, Professor Krumbacher and Professor Jireéek. It 
is, in fact, to the initiation of Professor Krumbacher that the plan was 
originally due. The need of a Corpus of this kind has been acutely felt 
by all students who have worked at the medieval history of eastern 
Europe. The only attempt at such a collection is the Acta et Diplomata 
of Miklosich and Miiller, an incomplete work, without indexes, ill-designed, 
and now impossible to procure. The Bavarian Academy has just pub- 
lished a programme of the plan and scope of the proposed Corpus,! drawn 
up by Professors Jireéek and Krumbacher, and evidently very carefully 
thought out. In planning such a work it is a matter of great difficulty 
to circumscribe its compass and lay down limits which are practical and 
yet not illogical. To devise a purely theoretical scheme is easy enough, 
but there are always practical considerations which necessitate a com- 
promise with theory. The earlier limit of date is to be the reign of 
Constantine, but 1458 (1460) is not to be the later; posterior documents, 


‘ Plan eimes Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters, wnd der neweren 
Zeit (Munich, 1908). 
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even as late as the nineteenth century, will be included, provided they 
contain evidence as to older documents of the Byzantine period, or 
illustrate the survival of Byzantine foundations (especially monasteries) 
or Byzantine institutions, or are framed on the model of Byzantine 
diplomata. The indispensable condition for the admission of a document 
into the Corpus will be that it should be in the Greek language, the sole 
exceptions being translations of Greek Urkwnden or confirmations of 
such by foreign governments. On the other hand composition in the 
Greek language will be a sufficient qualification ; the collection will not 
be restricted to documents issued by emperors, patriarchs, imperial 
officials, &c.; it will be open to public records in Greek from neighbouring 
states—Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Roumania, the Two Sicilies, &c. The 
imperial novels of a general character and the acts of ecclesiastical 
synods will naturally be excluded; and of course private letters will not 
be admitted. But public documents that are preserved through quotation 
in historical literature or in private epistles will be included. The 
charters of monasteries founded by private persons (rumixa xryropixd)— 
which contain much valuable material for social history—will also have 
their place in the Corpus. As for documents on stone, sepulchral in- 
scriptions and Bawinschriften (for instance, the records on the walls of 
Constantinople) are to be shut out, and the general rule will be that only 
those can be admitted which present copies of Urkwnden not contained 
in another form. The late Greek papyri which pour in every year from 
Egypt offer a practical difficulty; they need a Corpus for themselves, yet 
they cannot be left out of account in the present undertaking, owing to 
their inestimable importance for the history of Byzantine diplomatic. 
The suggestion accordingly is that a series of typical specimens (die 
Haupttypen), arranged in chronological order, should be printed, and 
Professor Wilcken has promised to select and edit them. 

The size of the Corpus is estimated at about eighteen volumes, large 
octavo, of 500 or 600 pages, and the distribution of the documents is to 
be, as in the C. I. L., geographical. The cost of collecting and preparing 
the material for the press is calculated at 4,500/., which means 3001. a 
year,.if the execution of the work is. spread over fifteen years, assuming 
that the publishers of the work defray the expenses of the printing, &c. 
This sum ought not to exceed the resources of the academies of Europe, 
and it is to be hoped that at the approaching congress in London the 
Bavarian plan may be as warmly supported as it deserves. 

To the statement of the scheme is appended an extensive catalogue 
(not claiming to be complete) of the existing byzantinische wnd neu- 
griechische Urkwnden, carefully prepared by Dr. Paul Marc, and valuable 
in itself quite apart from the scheme which it is designed to illustrate. 

J. B. B. 
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Catalogue of Greek hagiographical manuscripts of the monastery of S. Salvator at 
Messina [now in the university library of the town]: by H. DetzHaye.—Anal. 
Bolland. xxiii. 1. 

On the manuscripts from the Phillipps library recently acquired by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: by H. Omont [who describes, with extracts, forty-nine manuscripts in 
114 volumes].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 5, 6. 

On a leaf of the sixth-century papyrus of St. Augustine’s sermons [once at Narbonne, 
now partly in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 11641, partly at Geneva] stolen 
from the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés and carried to St. Petersburg: identified, 
with a facsimile, by L. Trause. L. Dexistz adds correspondence of Pierre Pithou 
and Nicolas le Févre [1577-1604] relative to their search for manuscripts.—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 5, 6. 

H. J. Lawlor’s work on the manuscripts of Jonas’ Vita Columbani: by B. Kruscu 
[who commends the author’s account of the eight English manuscripts, but thinks 
his own treatment of the entire question much better than Dr. Lawlor’s].—N. 
Arch. xxix. 2. 

The Arabic authorities for the Spanish expedition of Charles the Great [778]: by R. 
Basset.—Rev. hist. lxxxiv. 2. March. 

The grant of immunity by Lewis the Pious for the monastery of Inden, or Corneli- 
minster [817]: by E. Srencex [who reconstructs the text from a confirmation by 
Otto the Great, compared with diplomas of Lewis the Pious and with one of Lewis 
the Younger].—N. Arch. xxix. 2. 

On Benedictus Levita’s collection of canons [and its relation to canonical compilations 
associated with Freising and Mainz]: by E. Szcxen.—N. Arch. xxix. 2 (continued 
from xxvi. 1). 

The library of the abbey of Micy in the ninth and tenth centuries: by A. PonceLEet 
[who demolishes the opinion of P. Arnauldet that the account of it in Letaldus’ 
Miracula S. Maximini dates from the twelfth century].—Anal. Bolland. xxiii, 1. 

Two fragments of bulls on papyrus of Silvester II [999] and Leo IX [1052] for the 
church of Puy: by M. Prov.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 5, 6. 

A letter attributed to pope Leo (IX ?] in an eleventh-century manuscript belonging to 
the monastery of St. Peter at Salzburg: printed by abbat W. Haurnater [who 
considers it probably a school exercise).—N. Arch. xxix. 2. 

Guilbert of Nogent and his historical method: by B. Monop.—Rev. hist. lxxxiv. 1. 
Jan. 

Twenty-six papal bulls [1121-1396] from the Brondolo collection now at Nuremberg : 
printed by J. Knoprizr. [Most of them relate to the monastery of Brondolo, but 
some to other places and persons—the church of St. Vitus at Melfi (1175), the 
parish church of Andernach (1184-5), the Cistercian order (1255), the church of 
St. Boniface at Halberstadt (1259), the church of Ebsdorf (dio. Verden.), the 
church of Reckenz (1274), the archbishop of Ravenna (1333), and the Augustinian 
hermits (1354)].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 4. 

Five unpublished bulls of Eugenius III, Lucius III, Celestine III, and Innocent III 
(1147-1198]: printed from the archives of the Meuse by A. Lesorr and M. 
Prevost.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 5, 6. 

Franciscan literature [a review of recent lives, books, and editions concerning St. 
Francis].—Edinb. Rev. 407. Jan. 
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The Catalan Atlas of Charles V [1375]: by C. pz ta Roncrtre [who holds that its 
basis, the planisphere drawn in Majorca by Angelino Dulcert in 1339, is not of 
Catalan origin, but probably Genoese].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 5, 6. 

Memoir by Abraham de Wicquefort, resident of the elector of Brandenburg at the 
French court (on public affairs between 1646 and 1659]: printed by A. Wapprne- 
ton. [The memoir was written in the Bastille after his dismission in 1659.]— 
Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. xxiv. 

Contract for the establishment of a Swedish ‘ factorie-comptoir’ at Amsterdam [1663] : 
printed by J. E. Ex1as.— Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. xxiv. 

The Berlin despatches of Rébenac: by R. Fester [who thinks that from 1680 to 1684 
they are a valuable secondary authority for the history of Brandenburg, but from 
1685 are of service for French history only. He examines in particular the light 
they throw on the ambassador’s system of bribery, and discusses the Schwiebus 
arrangement and the activity of the Jesuits].—Hist. Zft. xcii 1. 


Ethical values in history: by H. C. La [controverting Lord Acton’s view that his- 
torical personages should be judged by a fixed standard of morality).—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. ix. 2. Jan. 

Monotheism in Semitic religions.—Church Qu. Rev. 114. Jan. 

The primacy of the Roman see as attested by archmological evidence: by the rev. 
A. 8. Barnes.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 49. Jan. 

Minucius Felix.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 49. Jan. 

The hagiography of Salona according to recent archmological discoveries: by H. 
Detenaye.—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 1. 

The invention of gunpowder: by R. Garnett [who suggests that it may be traced to 
Libanius, a magician in the time of Honorius].—Athenaeum, 3983. Febr. 27. 

St. Salonius of Geneva: by M. Bzsson [who maintains that his works have been 
wrongly attributed to a non-existent bishop of Vienne of the same name].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch., 1904, 1. 

Some theological aspects of the iconoclastic controversy: by Miss A. Garpner [who 
treats principally of John of Damascus and Theodore of Studium].—Hibbert 
Journ. ii. 2. Jan. 

On the story of Boemund of Antioch’s captivity in Ordericus Vitalis: by J. Lam.— 
Bull. Soc. Antiquaires de Normandie, xxii. p. 87. 

The Cathari and their practice of ‘consolamentum:’ by J. Gurraup.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. lxxv.1. Jan. 

Miscellaneous notes on the dealings of Italian bankers with the English kings, chiefly 
in the thirteenth century: by R. J. Wa1rweit.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 
Note on a Basle merchant at Genoa in 1216: by G. Carno.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch.., 

1903, 4. 

The cardinal priest of Capua [sent by Gregory X to Rudolf of Habsburg at Basel in 
1275]: by R. Srernrewp [who considers Capua to be a mistake for Padua, and 
identifies the envoy with Simon Paltineri of Padua, cardinal of St. Martin)].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 

Financial dealings between Strassburg and Winterthur [1314-1479]: by K. Havszr, 
with documents.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxviii. 

The Baltic trade and the Hanse towns from 1350 to 1450: by E. Darnets [illus- 
trating English commerce and navigation to Norway and the Baltic, especially to 
Danzig, and the struggle against the Hanseatic monopoly].—Hans. Geschichtsbl., 
Xxx. p. 3. 

The emperor Charles V and his court: by A. Ropriavez Vuxa [continued to 19 Aug. 
1527).—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xliv. 1. 

Margaret of France, duchess of Berry and afterwards duchess of Savoy (daughter of 
Francis I]: by H. Parry (who claims her for a protestant], with two portraits.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. liii.1. Jan. 

Cardinal Ludovico Simonetta [datary of Pius IV and legate to the Council of 
Trent]: by E. Sot.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Stor. Patr. xxvi. 
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Scottish officers in Sweden [1573-1627]: by A. F. Srevart.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 2. 
Jan. 

Queen Elizabeth and the Hanse towns: by K. Hénusaum [who prints a declaratio 
causarum, which he attributes to Walsingham, defending the capture by sir 
Francis Drake in April 1589 of the sixty ships which the Hanse towns had sent in 
the preceding year from the Baltic to the mouth of the Tagus in support of Spain. 
Owing to the death of Suderman in 1591 the Hanseatic answer prepared by him 
was never issued].— Hans. Geschichtsbl. xxx. p. 135. 

The Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg : by W. E. Lixcresacn [who traces the decline 
of the company during the seventeenth century and to its extinction in 1806].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 2. Jan. 

Naturalisation in England and the American colonies: by A. H. Canpenter.—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. ix. 2. Jan. 

Royalist and Cromwellian armies in Flanders, 1657-1662: by C. H. Frrta.—Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 

The merchants of St. Gall at Marseilles and Lyons, and their trowbles [1681-1697] : 
by T. Rivrer.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. liii. 1. Jan. 

Bourrienne’s mission at Hamburg [1805-1810]: by G. Servitres. I.—Rev. hist. 
Ixxxiv. 2. March. 

The Prussian co-operation at Waterloo: by J. H. Ross [who argues that Wellington 
gave no definite promise of help to the Prussians before Ligny; that he received 
distinct assurances of an early advance from Bliicher on 18 June, but that this 
advance was delayed by the caution of Gneisenau; that the Prussian troops 
helped Wellington mainly by relieving him of the pressure of 14,000 men between 
4.30 and 6.30, but, accepting the opinion of M. Houssaye, that the final defeat 


was decided by the repulse and retreat of the Imperial Guard].—Monthly Rev. 42. 
March. 


The Eastern Question in 1856-1859.—Russk. Star. Febdr. 

Napoleon III at Magenta: by G. Barst [who gives a detailed account of the battle, 
partly from unpublished materials].—Rev. hist. lxxxiv. 2. March. 

Theodor Mommsen: by K. J. Neumann.—Hist. Zft. xcii. 2. 


France 


St. Méen: by F. Dury [who prints the life from the Dol breviary of 1519 and gives 
an elaborate bibliography of the saint].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 2. 

The entries in the Roman Liber Censuum relating to France: by C. Davx [who com. 
ments on them according to their topographical arrangement].—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixxv.1. Jan. 

Jehan Boine Broke, burgess and draper of Douai [c. 1310 ?]: by G. Esprvas.— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 1. 

Statistics of the customs tariff under Philip of Valois: by H. Moranvuit.—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 5, 6. 

Charles V of France and the Great Schism: by H. Katser.—Hist. Zft. xcii. 1. 

The fiscal measures of the Avignon popes in Brittany during the Great Schism: by 
G. pE Lesquen and G. Mouuat [on the arrears of the dioceses of Saint-Malo and 
Nantes, from the Vatican archives].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 2 (continued from 
xviii. 2, 4). 

Girot Davy of Bayeux and his relations with the English government [1419-1438] : 
by E, Anquetimu.—Bull. Soc. Antiquaires de Normandie, xxii. p. 136. 

Jean de Chantepie [the leader of the Norman insurgents who tried to expel the 
English from Caen in 1434]: by G. ViuteRs.—Bull. Soc. Antiquaires de Nor- 
mandie, xxii. p. 128. 

The catholic reaction at Orléans [1563-1565]: by P. pz Férice.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. France. lii.6. Nov. 

Memorial of the protestants of Toul to Charles IX [1571]: printed, with the king’s 
reply, by H. DannrevrHer.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii.6. Nov. 

Arréts of the council of state affecting the reformed religion under Louis XIII [1611]: 
printed by H. Srz1x.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. liii.1. Jan. 
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The district of Redon: by L. Dusrevm [on the situation in the district before 1789 
and the formation of the district].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 2. 

An unpublished account of the events of 5-6 October 1789 at Versailles and Paris: 
printed from a manuscript at Upsala by L. Maury.—Rev. hist. lxxxiv.2. March. 

The Swiss club at Paris: by G. Toster [from the minutes of its proceedings begin- 
ning in June 1790].—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxviii. 

Fragments of the memoirs of Charles Engelbert Oelsner on the French Revolution: 
printed by A. Srern [June 1792].—Rev. hist. Ixxxiv. 1. Jan. (continued from 
lxxxiii. 2). 

The conventionnel Prieur [de la Marche] on mission [1793-4]: by P. Butarp.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixxv.1. Jan. 

The concordat of 1801: by D. M. O’Connor.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 49. Jan. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The charters for the see of Worms and their confirmation by Otto I and Otto II: by 
J. Lecuner [who maintains their spuriousness against the criticism of K. 
Uhlirz].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 

The oldest Bohemian chronicle: by J. Pexak (continued).—Gesky Cs. Histor. Jan. 

Recent literature concerning Christian, the Bohemian historian: by B. Bretuouz 
[chiefly in criticism of J. Peka¥’s arguments for an early date].—N. Arch. xxix. 2. 

German handicraft and trade in the middle ages: by F. Pururrrr [who argues that 
guilds originated for the purposes of dealing in goods, not of the handicrafts them- 
selves].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 

The earliest municipal document of Treves [1149]: printed by G. Kenrenicu.—N. 
Arch. xxix. 2. 

Classes and courts in the Sachsenspiegel: by P. Hecx.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. und 
Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 1. 

An examination of the so called chronicle of Dalimil: by M. Jukinex.—Gesky Cas. 
Histor. Jan. 

Studies on John of Victring:; by F. Scunermer. II: The manuscripts and composi- 
tion of the Liber certarum Historiarum; the Anonymus Leobiensis.—N. Arch. 
xxix. 2 (continued from xxviii. 1). 

On the Reformatio of the emperor Sigismund by H. Werner.—N. Arch. xxix. 2. 

On the peace of Szegedin and the battle of Varna [1444]: by J. Buryver.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 

John Pistorius and his attitude towards the doctrine of ubiquity: by Hasurrzen.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 4. 

Military diaries from the headquarters of the League [1620]: printed by S. Rreztzr.— 
Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. Wissensch. (hist. Kl.), xxiii. 1. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Brandenburg on the Lower Rhine, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century: by F. Scuroper. II.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 4. 

Friedrich von Spee, S. J. [+ 1635], and the witches at Wiirzburg (an account of his 
attack on the inquisition].—Church Qu. Rev. 114. Jan. 

Prussian strategy in the seven years’ war: by R. Koser.—Hist. Zft. xcii. 2. 

Hanover and Prussia from 1795 to 1803; a study in neutrality: by G. S. Forp.— 
Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Econ. xviii. 3. 

Three Letters of Heinrich Leo [1835-1844]: printed by C. Vanrenrrapr.—Hist. Zft. 
xcii. 1. 

Engelbert Mithlbacher: by O. Repticu.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 

A proposal for a bibliography of English history since the end of the middle ages: 
by G. W. Proruero.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 

The intellectual influence of English monasticism between the tenth and the twelfth 
century: by Miss R. Granam.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 


The development of industry and commerce in Wales during the middle ages: by 
E. A. Lewts.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 
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The succession of the bishops of Dunkeld: by bishop J. Dowpren. I: c¢, 1114-1250.— 
Scott. Hist. Rev. 2. Jan, 

The English Premonstratensians: by the right rev. F. A. Gasquer [who gives an 
account of the foundation and early growth of the order of white canons, and 
describes the dispute between the abbat of Prémontré and the English houses 
relative to the former’s claim to talliages, 1310-1315. The paper has since 
appeared, with some rearrangement, in the preface to the writer’s Collectanea 
Anglo-Praemonstratensia, i.|—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 

Note on the charters of Oseney abbey [now at Christ Church, Oxford]: by the rev. 
H. E. Sauter [who brings evidence for the return of the empress Matilda to 
England in 1149].—Athenaeum, 3980. Febr. 6. 

On the beginnings of Gothic architecture in England: by the comte pz Lastryrie 
[who argues against J. Bilson’s view that it may be traced back toc. 1095. He 
thinks it possible that the Gothic style may have been used in Normandy as early 
as about 1130, and holds that the earliest examples of it may be found 
elsewhere than in the fle de France}.—Bull. Soc. Antiquaires de Normandie 
xxii. p. 29. 

English monasteries and the wool trade in the thirteenth century: by R. J. Wurr- 
WELL.— Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 1. 

The early history of burghs in Scotland: by sir J. D. Marwicsx. I.—Scott. Hist. 
Rev. 2. Jan. 

The barons’ letter to the pope [1301]; plates of the seals, with explanations, 
continued.—The Ancestor, 8. Jan. 

Early fourteenth-century costume, illustrated from the Royal MS. 14 E. iii—The 
Ancestor, 8. Jan. 

Evidence of the admission by officers of arms of the right to bear arms by prescription 
from 1394 to 1671: by W. P. Bartpon.—The Ancestor, 8. Jan. 

Notes on the succession of the bishops of St. Andrews: by bishop J. Dowpen. 
Ill: 1403-1571.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 18. Jan. 

Bondmen under the Tudors: by A. Saving [who infers their considerable number 
from preserved records of manumissions].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvii. 

The Ipswich apprentice books [29 Hen. VIII-3 Eliz., and 1582-1651]: by M. B. 
Hurtcuinson.—Notes and Queries. Jan. 16. 

Bishop Chaderton and the recusants in the diocese of Chester: by dom B. Camm.— 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 49. Jan. : 

The Jews and the English Law: by H. 8. Q. Henniqvez [who maintains, against L. 
Wolf, that no change was made in their legal status during the Commonwealth].— 
Jew. Qu. Rev. 62. Jan. 

The fiscal policy of Scotland before the wnion: by W. R. Scorr.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 2. 
Jan. 

Jacobite songs.—Edinb. Rev. 407. Jan. 

Notes from the domestic accounts [1711-1732] of James Lawrie, minister of Kirk- 
michael, Ayrshire: by the rev. H. G. Granam.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 2. Jan. 

The family of Angelo [Tremamonte]: by the rev. C. SwynNERTON.—The Ancestor, 8. 
Jan. 

Captain Bligh of the ‘ Bounty:’ by A. Denman [who prints extracts from letters of 
Thomas Denman Ledward, surgeon’s mate and then surgeon of the ship, 
1787-9].—Notes and Queries. Dec. 26. 

Thomas Creevey and his contemporaries [1769-1838]: by T. E. Kespeu.—Quart. Rev. 
397. Jan. 

The history of the British army (on recent works]: by E. M. Luoyp.—Quart. Rev. 397. 
Jan. 

Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone: by Goupwix Surru.—North Amer. Rev. clxxvii. 6 
elxxviii.1. Dec., Jan. 

W. E. H. Lecky: by the hon. Emrux Lawiess.—Monthly Rev. 41. Febr. 


Italy 


The Roman Campagna: by G. Tomasserri, continued [on the Vie Labicana and 
Prenestina].— Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Stor. Patr. xxvi. 
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The Tabularium of S. Maria Nova from 982 to 1200: by P. Frpetz, concluded.— 
Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Stor. Patr. xxvi. 

The itinerary of archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury [990] and the road from Rome to 
Lucca by way of Siena: by J. June [who makes a minute topographical examina- 
tion of the route and illustrates it by the help of other recorded journeys; with 
remarks on early English visits to Rome, Romfeoh, and the English schola in 
Rome. Prefixed is a chapter on Lucca as the chief town of Tuscany in the earlier 
middle ages].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 1. 

The Greek monasteries in South Italy: by the rev. K. Laxe. IV: The libraries of 
the Basilian monasteries.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 18. Jan. 

Studies on the early constitution of the commune of Florence (previous to the rise of 
the primo popolo]: by P. Santit, concluded.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 4, 

The podesta of Siena: by F. Scuwrt [tracing the decline of the podesta into a purely 
judicial officer].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ix.2. Jan. 

The organisation of the woollen industry at Florence: by G. Bonouis.—Arch. stor. 
Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 4. 

The origin of the Parte Guelfa and its relation to the commune: by R. CaccEsE 
[showing how the relation of the Parte to the constitution varied according to the 
political circumstances of the several cities].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 4. 

The statutes of the canons of Cremona in 1247: printed by F. Novatt.—Arch. stor. 
Lomb., 3rd ser., xl. 

On the principal sources for the biography of Stefanardo de Vicomercato: by G. 
Catiicarts.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xl. 

A customs tariff of 1317 between Florence and Bologna [with an elaborate schedule 
of the duty on each article imported]: by L. Frat1t.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., 
xxxii. 4. 

Papal rule in the Patrimony: by M. Antonenut, continued to 1353.—Arch. R. Soc. 
Rom. di Stor. Patr. xxvi. 

Antonio Carabello, humanist of Bergamo in the fifteenth century: by A. Szcarazz1 
[who prints two of his speeches].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xl. 

Ludovico Sforza and the republic of Venice from the autumn of 1494 to the spring of 
1495: by A. Szere, concluded.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xl. 

A proposal made by Vittorio Amedeo II [1718] to cede his claims on Sicily to the 
emperor in return for possession of the duchy of Parma and the reversion of 
Tuscany: by E. Rosrony.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 4. 

The kingdom of Naples in the time of Charles of Bourbon: by M. Scurra, concluded.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 4. 

Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucci to Ferdinando Galiani [July 1763-March 
1764]: printed by F. Niconr1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 4. 

The end of the Neapolitan republic: by H. Hirrer. II. [The writer holds that, though 
(as Ruffo was fully aware) the capitulation was legally invalid, and therefore could 
not be executed, still the Englishmen were to be blamed because, as it was 
impossible to restore the status quo ante, they did not use the opportunity for an 
act of grace towards the republicans. The blame he distributes among Nelson 
and the several Neapolitan authorities.]—Rev. hist. lxxxiv.1. Jan. 

Girolamo Pignatelli, prince of Moliterno, and his career from 1799 to 1848.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxviii. 4. 


Italian policy and the Vatican: by F. Santix1.—Monthly Rev. 41, 42. Febr., March. 


Netherlands 
The early form of government of Dordrecht: by J. L. van Daten.—Bijdr. vaderl. 
Geschied., 4th ser., iii. 3, 4. 
Fragments of Dordrecht accownts [of the latter part of the thirteenth century and 
later]: printed by J. L. van Daten.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. xxiv. 
The finances of the town.of Gouda in the fifteenth century: by J. Hersrus.—Bijdr. 
vaderl. Geschied., 4th ser., iii. 3, 4. 

Memorial of a party among the citizens of Amsterdam against the magistracy [1564, 
1565]: printed by the late A. J. M. Brouwer Ancuer and J. C. Brezn.—Bijdr, en 
Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. xxiv. 
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Four letters of Willem van Oldendbarnevelt to Hugo Grotius [1629-1633]: printed by 
H. C. Roece [with a letter of Philip IV, 1634].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. 
Genootsch. xxiv. 

Mémoire touchant le négoce et la navigation des Hollandois [Amsterdam, June 1699]: 
printed by P. J. Buox [who shows that the original dates from 1696-1697, and 
examines its relation to the Mémoires sur le commerce des Hollandois, by Pierre 
Daniel Huet, bishop of Avranches, published in 1717].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. . 
Genootsch. xxiv. 

Schiedam in the, time of the Patriots (1778-1787]: by K. Hzermea.—Bijdr. vaderl. 
Geschied., 4th ser., iii. 3;.4. 

Russia 

Diplomatic relations between Moscow and the Holy See in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.—Russk. Star. Dec. 

Antonio Possevino, S. J.: by P. Preruixe [giving details of his residence in Russia 
and Poland].—Russk. Star. Dec. 

The false Demetrius and prince Adam Wiszniewecki [in whose house the pretender 
first made himself known]: by P. Prertinc.—Russk. Star. Jan. 

The first guerilla chief in the war of 1812: by D. Mrasoyepov. [He is stated to have 
been a certain Nicholas Leslie, of Scotch descent.]—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

The riot of the Dekabrists [1825], from the recollections of an old inhabitant.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. Jan. 

‘Extracts from the diary of M. Korf (illustrating the early part of the reign of 
Nicholas I].—Russk. Star. Febr. 

Characteristics of the emperor Nicholas I: by E. Paxnotxova.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
Dec. 

Two letters of count M. Muraviev to prince Dolgorukov [on the condition of affairs 
in Poland at the time of the insurrection of 1863].—Russk. Star. Dec. 


Spain and Portugal 


The Jews and the inquisition in Spain and Portugal: by E..N. Avner [who gives a 
supplementary list of autos de fé, 1542-1794].—Jew. Qu. Rev. 61. Oct. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain and the plans of Charles III for their 
secularisation: by F. Rovsszav.—Rev. Quest. Hist. Ixxv.1. Jan. 


Switzerland 


The Augustinian monastery and hospice of S. Maria in Silwaplana, in the Upper 
Engadine: by J. G. Mayer [who prints documents, 1228-1390, from originals in 
its archives].—Anz. Sehweiz. Gesch., 1904, 1. 

The foreign investments of the treasury of Bern in the eighteenth century: by J. 
Lanpmann. I.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxviii. 

The Swiss coinage at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centerys by J. Srrickter.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 1. 
The trowbles in Nidwalden after the overthrow of the act of mediation and the 

transfer of Engelberg to Obwalden : by BR. Durrer.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxviii. 


America and Colonies 


The beginnings of Maryland [1631-1639]: by B. C. Sretver [a more elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject than has hitherto appeared].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in 
Hist, and Polit. Science, xxi. 8-10. 

The jurisdiction of the vicariate apostolic of London over the West Indies [and the 
continent of North Ameriea, 1685-1819], from documentary materials: by the rev. 
T. Hueues, §.J.—Dublin Rev., N.S.,49. Jan. 

The English statutes in Maryland: by St. G. L. Stovssat.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Science, xxi. 11, 12. 

French influence on the adoption of the federal constitution: by C. A. Duxtwax [who 
proves that no attempt was made by French agents to oppose its adoption).— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 2. Jan. 








